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ee ee UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1962—Summer Quarter 


May 21, Monday. Last day for filing applications 
June 11-12, Monday and Tuesday_____ Registration 
June 18, Wednesday, 7:00 a.m.—Classwork begins 
June 13-16, Wednesday through Saturday Special 
| examinations 

June 14, Thursday Last day for term registration 
June 14-15, Thursday and Friday___Change-in- 
registration period 

June 15, Friday____Last day for registering or 
adding courses 

June 16, Saturday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Classes (Wednesday schedule ) 

July 4, Wednesday, Independence Day Holiday 
July 16, Monday__Final examinations first term; 
registration for second term 

July 17, Tuesday____Classwork begins for second 
term; reporting of ag ge deficiencies 
*August 21-23, Tuesday through Thursday —— 
Final examinations for quarter 

August 22, Wednesday____Final examinations for 
second term 
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August 24, Friday_________Graduation exercises 

1962—Fall Quarter 
August 29, Wednesday________Last day for filing 
applications 





September 18, Tuesday, 4:00 p.m._____ Freshmen 
a for orientation 

September 19-22, Wednesday ugh Saturday 
Registration 

September 24, Monday, 7:00 a.m. Classwork 


begins 

September 24-27, Monday through Thursday 

Special examinations 

September 25-26, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Change-in-registration period 

September 26, Wednesday _____Last day for new 

registrations 

October 26, Friday... Reporting of mid-quarter 

deficiencies 

October 30, Tuesday General Faculty Meeting 

November 19-20, Monday and Tuesday____ Pre- 

registration for Winter Quarter 

November 21-25, Wednesday noon through Sun- 

oi ee 3] a =e ortieshy> - recess 

Decem 6, Thursday, 10:00 p.m.—__.Classwork 
en 

*December 8-13, Saturday through Thursday —— 

inal examinations 

December 14, Friday... Graduation exercises 


1963—Winter Quarter 



























































1 December 12, Wednesday._—_ Last day for filing 

23 45 6 7 8 applications 
9 10 111213 14 15 January 2-3, Wednesday and Rfreteeay one 

9 9 egistration 

nt a 2 * ee - = January 4, Friday, 7:00 a.m._— Classwork begins 

<i a9 < January 4-8, Friday through Tuesday —— Special 





30 31 examinations 












UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


January 5, Saturday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. — 
Classes (Tuesday schedule ) 

January 7-8, Mondey and Tuesday ge-in- 
registration period 

January 8, Tuesday Last day for new registrations 
February 7, Thursday—Reporting of mid-quarter 
deficiencies 

February 18-19, Monday and Tuesday ______ Pre- 
registration for Spring Quarter 

*March 12-15, Tuesday through Friday —_— Final 
examinations 

March 16, Saturday... Graduation exercises 


1963—Spring Quarter 


March 1, Friday___Last day for filing applications 
March 22-23, Friday and Saturday.— Registration 
March 25, Monday, 7:00 a.m.__Classwork begins 
March 25-28, Monday through Thursday 

Special examinations 
March 26-27, Tuesday and Wednesday__.Change- 


in-registration period 

March 27, Wednesday.__._Last day for new 
registrations 

April 20, Saturday — ~~» >_> e Fair 
April 24, Wednesday___General Faculty Meeting 
April 26, Friday... Reporting of mid-quarter 
eficiencies 

May 2-3, Thursday and Friday Pre-registration 


or Summer Quarter 


*May 30-June 3, Thursday through Mond 
Final examinations 
June 4, Tuesday_—— 


aw eee es 


Graduation exercises 





1963—Summer Quarter 


May 22, Wednesday__.______. Last day for filing 

applications 

June 12-13, Wednesday and NO eee 
e 


June 14, Friday, 7:00 a.m..___Classwork begins 
June 14-18, Friday through Tuesday. Special 
examinations 

June 15, Saturday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Classes (Tuesday schedule); 

Last day for term registration 

June 17-18, Monday and Tuesday——— ge-in- 
registration period 

June 18, Tuesday ___.Last day for + istration or 


a courses 

July 4, Thursday, Independence Day... Holiday 
July 17, Wednesday inal examinations first 
term; registration for second term; reporting 

of mid-quarter deficiencies; classwork begins 
second term 

*August 21-23, Wednesday through Friday. 
Final examinations for quarter 


tion 








a 


August 22, Thursday... Final examinations for 
second term 
August 24, Saturday ——— __..Graduation exercises 


ved group examinations limited to four days prior to 


this date. 


1963 
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His Excellency, Joun Patterson, Governor, Chairman. SSS Ex-Officio 
W. A. LeCroy, State Superintendent of Education ————______ Ex-Officio 
Term Expires 1963 
E. A. Roserts (First District )— ne enti AR ——peneect Mobile 
W, J. Forrester (Third District). ee ona 
GH Waraar \( Phied: Disivicty So  Aubuin 
Franx P. Sascrorp (Ninth District) —___ Birmingham 
Term Expires 1967 
E. L. Wynn (Fourth District) ~~» EEE Ashland 
M. H. Moses ( Fifth District) Le. Fegan cag pa TE EER *": 
Paut S. Harvey (Seventh District oe BE ed Ts 
Term Expires 1971 
R. C. Bamsenc (Sixth District) —_______Unniontownn 
Repus Couuser (Eighth District)» __-________Decatur 
Joun W. Overton (Second District) ______________Montgomery 
Berta Dunn, Secretary 
7 A > 
Council and Committees 
1962-1963 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
The President, Executive Vice President, Assistant to the President, Dean of Fac- 
ulties, Director of Extension Service, Director of Experiment Station System, Director 
of Buildings and Grounds, Business Manager, Director of Public Information, Alumni 
Secretary, Director of Institutional Research. 


COUNCIL OF DEANS 
The President, Executive Vice President, Dean of Faculties Huntley (Chairman), 
Deans Allen, Cater, Coker, Foy, Greene, Dean of Architecture, Parker, Pierce, 
Pumphrey, Saunders, Smith, Spidle; Colonels Dunlap, Lockett, Williams; Messrs. 
Cantrell, C. W. Edwards. 
GRADUATE COUNCIL 
Draughon, Anderson, Huntley (Ex-officio), W. V. Parker (Chairman), Atkins, 
Bailey, L. P. Burton, Capps, J. C. Hall, McCann, W. L. Miller, Ottis, Priest, Rouse, 
Sykes, Vestal, Ruth Brittin ( Secretary ). 


COMMITTEES 

Admissions (Undergraduate)— 

Brumfield, Tincher, Van de Mark, Strong, Malone. 
Awards and Prizes— 

Basore, Arant, Brenkert, Cater, Coker, Foy, Greene, Irvine, Kelley, Lanham, 
Spencer, C. H. Moore. 
Athletics— 

Allen, W. S. Bailey, W. T. Ingram, Sarver, C. R, Saunders, Simmons, Frank Davis. 
Calendar— 

C. W. Edwards, Beard, E. O. Jones (Ex-Officio), Lanham, C. R. Saunders, 
Prestridge. 
Campus Planning— 

Funchess, W. T. Ingram, F, M. Orr, F. H. Pumphrey, E. V. Smith, Dean of 
Architecture. 
Class Schedules— 

C. W. Edwards, Anson, Clercie Edwards, Patrick, Simmons, S. L. Thompson, 
Wade, Macon. 
Concessions Board— 

O. W. Bickel, Cater, A. A. Miller, Edward B. Taylor and three student members. 
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Council and Committees 5 


Courses and Curricula— 

M. C, Huntley, C. H. Cantrell, C. W. Edwards, W. V. Parker, Morris White 
( Ex-Officio), Simmons. 
Discipline— 

For Men: E. V. Smith, C. R. Saunders, Dunlap, R, C. Anderson, one student and 
one student alternate. 

For Women: Katharine Cater, Jeannetta Land, Laura Newell. 
Editorial Advisory— 

Director of Public Information, Beckwith, Chesnutt, Dugger, Roden, Roy. 
Exchange Fellowships— 

M. C. Huntley, Current-Garcia, C. R. Saunders. 
Fraternities— 

Beard, Cater, Cottier, Foy, one student member. 
Health— 

M. W. Brown, Foy, Van de Mark, Fourier. 
Honor Societies— 

Irvine, F, M. Orr, E. O. Price, 
Insurance— 

R. C. Anderson, W. T. Ingram, Stalnaker, 
Lectures and Concerts— 

Cater, Beard, Director of Public Information, Cargile, C. E. Cook, Huntley, 
Kendrick, Liverman, Justice, Peet, three student members. 


Library— 

ve Conteell Allen, Tanger, Hocking, Kuderna, J. E. Land, Ottis, Spencer, Sykes, 
roth. 

Nuclear Science— 

Carr, R. E. Wingard, Warren Andrews (Chairman), C. H. Clark, Donald E. 
Davies W. V. Parker, C. R. Saunders, Spann, Vestal, C. H. Weaver, Coyt Wilson, 

coker, 
Orientation— 

C. W. Edwards, O. W. Bickel, Cantrell, Cater, Clercie Edwards, Foy, J. M. 
Richardson, Brumfield. 

Portrait Committee— 

Funchess, Sarver, Berta Dunn, Pattie Haney, A. W. Reynolds, Sykes. 
Professional Societies— 

E. V. Smith, Foy, Hargreaves, Ritland, 

Radiological Safety— 

C. H, Clark (Chairman), Andrews, Carr, D. E. Davis, Kosolapoff, Floyd Smith, 
Head, Funchess, Zallen (Radiological Safety Officer). 

Religious Life— 

Bailey, Blackstone, Frank Davis, John Deloney, Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, 
four student members. 
Registration— 

C. W. Edwards, Anson, Appienee, Ruth Brittin, Cargile, Coker, Clercie Edwards, 
Foster, Hines, Jeannetta Land, Mays, DeWitt Mullins, Parker, Patrick, Simmons, 
Spencer, Howard Strong, Tincher, Tyson, Umbach, Wade, Wingate, Macon. 
Research Grant-in-Aid— 

McIntyre, W. V. Parker (Ex-Officio), Kendrick, McCann, Ottis, T. B. Peet, 
Ernest Williams, Brenkert, Eithel Rose, W. S. Bailey, W. B. Bunger. 

Scholarship— 

KS Greene, Brenkert, Cargile, Cater, Norton, Mrs. Robert L. Chesnutt (Secretary), 
ant. 

Social Life— 

Cater, Beard, Frank Davis, Foy, Lamar, Jeannetta Land, and three student 
members. 

Student Publications— 

Foy, Director of Public Information, Burnett, W. T. Ingram, five student members. 
Students Use of ee 

The Deans and the Head of the English Department. 

Traflic— 

Funchess, S. L. Thompson, Wilson, Bickel, Abney (Ex-Officio), three student 

members, J. T. Hood. 


AUBURN UNIVERSITY 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
1961-1962 


aay first date after the title indicates the year of first appointment to any position in 


‘on; the second, the year of appointment to present rank. 


DRAUGHON, RALPH BROWN, B.S., M.S., LL.D,..._._____President, 1931, 
ANDERSON, ROBERT C., B.S., M.A., Ph.D, Executive Vice-President, 
*°VALLERY, H, F., B.A., M.A., M.A., Ed.D. Assistant to the President, 1950, 


GENERAL OFFICERS 

Huntiey, Micuen C., B.A., M.A., LL.D., Litt.D,.______ Dean. of Faculties, 
Bearp, G. W. (Jerr), B.S... SESS Director of Athletics, 1937, 
Drmecror orf Pusiic INFORMATION 

Brown, Morcan W., B.S., M.D... Medical Director, Student Health, 
CANTRELL, Ciype Hutt, A.B., M.A., A.B.L.S., Ph.D.__Director of Libraries, 
Epwarps, CHARLES WesLEy, B.S., M.A.._.___-_____ Registrar, 1927, 
Funcuess, Linwoop E., B.S., M.S... Director of Buildings and Grounds, 
Geanrinc, CHarzes E., B.E.E,.______._Director of Engineering Extension, 
IncRAM, WILLIAM TRAvis__._...__.___ Business Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 
Jonson, W. C. Jr., B.S. Director of Auburn Research Foundation, 1956, 
Norton, Paut Mappux, A.B., M.S Coordinator of Veterans Affairs, 
Poore, Wiii1aM D., B.S., M.A... Director, University Personnel Office, 1957, 
SARVER, JosePH B., B.S. __Executive Secretary, Alumni Office 

















Director, A U Development Program, 1951, 

SAUNDERS, 
Study Program, 
Swanson, Joun E., A.B., M.A., Ph.D..__Director of Institutional Research, 


DEANS AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS 
AND ASSISTANT DEANS 


ALLEN, Rocer Wriu1aMs, B.S., M.S., M.A., Ph.D. Dean, School of 
Science and Literature, 1928, 

AppLEBEE, Franx W., B.S., M.App.Art—____._____ Acting Dean, School of 
Architetate and The Arts, 1926, 

BRENKERT, KARL, Jr., B.S.E., M.S., Ph.D. Assistant Dean, School of 


Engineering, 
Cater, KATHARINE Cooper, A.B., M.A., M.S., Litt.D,—— Dean of 
Women and Social Director, 
Coxer, SAMUEL Terry, B.S., M.S., Ph.D.W--___ Dean of Pharmacy, 
Detoney, Susan, B.S., M.S._..__-_____ Assistant to the Dean of Women, 1955, 
Dunap, Joun F., Col., USMC, B.S.___Professor of Naval Science and 
the Commanding Officer, 


ny ay fe eo, Se | ih) a ee 
Goparp, Jenny H., B.S. 
®° On leave. 


Dean, Student Affairs, 1950, 
_.._..._ Assistant Dean, Student Affairs, 1958, 








1948 
1961 
1960 


1949 
1951 


1950 
1944 
1938 
1957 
1958 
1953 
1959 
1945 
1961 


1960 


1957 
1962 


1941 
1961 
1960 


1946 
1959 


1957 


1959 
1960 


1961 


Officers of Administration 


GREENE, JAMEs E., D.V.M., M.S..__Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 
Lockett, Joun, Col., Artillery, Ph.B.______Professor, acre Science 
the 


Commandant, 
Parker, WILLIAM VANN, A.B., M.A., Ph.D......Dean, Graduate School, 1950, 
Prerce, TRUMAN M., Ph.B., M.A,, Ph.D... Dean, School of Education, 
Pumpsney, Frep H., B.A., B.E.E., E.£..___Dean, School of Engineering, 
Saunpers, C. R., B.S., M.S., Ph.D. Dean, School of Chemistry, 1924, 


Smumons, Cuanxes F., B.S., M.S., Ph.D.____Associate Dean, School of 
Agriculture, 1946, 


SmirH, Epwiw Vircintvs, B.S., M.S., Ph.D._._Dean, School of Agriculture, 1929, 
SpmpLE, Manion WALKER, B.S., M.A.__Dean, School of Home Economics, 1938, 


WruiaMs, Raps L, Col., USAF, B.A., M.A..___Professor fof, Air Science 
and the Commandant, 

Witson, Coyr T., B.S., M.S,, Ph.D, Assistant Dean, School of 
Agriculture, 1938, 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
SmiTH, Epwiy Virncintivs, B.S., M.S., Ph.D ~~ —SSSSs—CSSé rector, 1929, 
Wison, Coyr T., B.S., M.S., Ph.D,--___ Associate Director, 1938, 
Smoumons, Caarzes F., B.S., M.S., Ph.D. Assistant Director, 1946, 
ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION 
Pumpurey, Frep H., B.A., B.E.E., E.E,__>SEEFsFCFSFSFSFSSSiéS rector, 
BRENKERT, Karu, Jr., B.S.E., M.S., Ph.D..._________ Assistant Director, 
AGRICULTURAL AND HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION 


°°York, E, T., Jn., B.S., M.S., Ph.D... Director of Fiera 
xtension Service, 


Rosertson, Frep R., B.S., M.S., DPA. ______.....Acting Director of 





Agricultural Extension Service, 1960, 
Jones, Racpu R., B.S., M.S... SSS Acting Assistant Director of 
Agricultural Extension Service, 1936, 
Wanren, Hoyrt M., B.S., M.S, ___ Assistant to the Director, Programs, 1945, 
CoLEMAN, Mrs. Mary E., B.S., M.S... State Home Demonstration 
Agent, 1936, 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
Wronwit, (32, B.,) BS, 2 ea es Director, Educational Television, 


NUCLEAR SCIENCE CENTER 


ANDREWS, WARREN M., B.S., M.S., M.S., Ph.D..Special Assistant to the 
President for the Nuclear Science Center, 


*° On leave. 


1951 
1955 
1955 


1958 
1960 


1959 
1961 


1961 
1960 
1958 


1954 


1961 


8 Auburn University 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
1961-1962 


(The first date after the title indicates the year of first appointment to any position in 
the institution: the second, the year of appointment to present rank. Effective date of 
resignation shown only for persons whose names were not carried in a previous catalog.) 


DRAUGHON, RALPH BROWN, B.S., M.S., LL.D.____—_President, 1931, 1948 
Anperson, Ropert C., B.S., M.A., Ph.D,.______-_ Executive Vice-President, 1961 
°°Varrery, H. F., B.A., M.A., M.A., Ed.D. Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
Hontiey, Micuer C., B.A., M.A., LL.D., Litt.D....Dean of Faculties, 1949 


EMERITI, 1961 

Autison, Frep, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. Professor Emeritus of Physics, March, 1961 

Arxwson, T. P., Ph.B., A.B., M.A... Professor Emeritus of Foreign 
Languages; March, 1961 

Camp, E. W., B.S., M.S...._Professor Emeritus of Textile Technology; 

March, 1961 

Eaton, W. H., B.S...._________ Associate Professor Emeritus of Dairy 
Husbandry; March, 1961 

Gro«es, J. C., B.S.Ag., M.S.___Professor Emeritus of Animal Husbandry 
and Nutrition; March, 1961 

Hu, W. W., B.S., M.S., M.E., E.E., M.E.E.__.Professor Emeritus of 
Electrical Engineering; March, 1961 

Ispect, C. L., B.S., M.S., Ph.D.___Professor Emeritus of Horticulture; 


March, 1961 

Jones, Dan T., Diploma__Professor Emeritus of Industrial Laboratories; 
June, 1961 

Prrts, Joun A,, B.S., E.E....____ Associate Professor Emeritus of 
Mathematics; March, 1961 
Powett, P. P., B.S., M.S.._____- Professor Emeritus of Chemistry; March, 1961 

Ror, Joun W., A.B., M.A... Associate Professor Emeritus of Foreign 
Languages; March, 1961 

Sanac, L. M., B.S., M.S._...._..Professor Emeritus of Engineering 


Graphics; March, 1961 

SHowatter, B. R., A.B., M.A., Ph.D..Professor Emeritus of Education; 
March, 1961 

Tuomas, Avsert L., B.S., M.Sc., M.E.__.______ Professor Emeritus of 
Engineering Graphics; March, 1961 


Asney, Louis O.. SS Asssociate Professor of Art, 1950, 1959 
B.App.Art, M.App.Art, Auburn University. 


Apams, CLEVELAND L,____-__ Head Professor of Textile Technology, 1952 
B.T.E., Auburn University. 


Apams, Frep._.___ SET A sscacite Professor of Soils, 1955 
B.8., M.S., Louisiana State; Ph.D., California. 


Apams, Ropert M.-F instructor in English, 1959, 1960 
BS. Northern State Teachers College; B.D., Garrett Theological Seminary, M.A., Auburn 
niversity. 


en, Jerr McF,.______Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1960 
A.B., Winthrop College; M.A., Columbia; Art Students League, N.Y.; School of Art Institute, 
Chicago; Atelier Ziegler and Academie Montmartre, Paris. 


ALEXANDER, HERMAN D.__ __ Assistant Professor of Physiology and 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. Pharmacology, 1950, 1961 


Atrornp, Marcaretr S._. I nsiructor in Bacteriology, 1961 
B.S., Western Kentucky State College; M.S., University of Kentucky. 





©° On leave. 


Officers of Instruction 9 


*ALLISON, ELEANOR. instructor in Mathematics, 1953, 1958 
B.S., Western Carolina College; M.S., Auburn University. 

Alot aA MARY KW nstructor in Mathematics, 1942 

® ° AMACHER, haeecas EE. TTS CA ss0ciate Professor of English, 1957 


A.B., Ohio; Ph.D,, Pittsburgh. 


Amminc, Harry i-— a te 
B.S., Hutgers; M.S., Delaware; Ph.D., Michigan State. 


ANDERSON, ROBERT Gnanan——__Amociate Professor of Architecture, 1958, 1961 
B.Arch., North Carolina State; M.Arch., Harvard 


Anprews, N. S._ nah eS Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. (Resigned Effective August 31, 1961.) 


ANDREWS, Nancy. ee _Instructor in Speech, 1961 
+, Lilinois; M.A,, | Ohio State € University. (Resigned Effective August 31, 1961.) 


Anson, Cuaries P..._.____Head Professor of, foe ph Business 


ministration and Sociology, 1946 
B.S., Wisconsin; M.A., Ohio State; Ph.D., North POR 


ANTHONY, WILSON Se ETS OTT eed of Animal Science, 1953, 1955 
B.S., Ulinois; M.S., Texas A. & M.; Ph.D., Corn 


ApPLeBEE, FRANK W.——-______..__________ Head Professor of Art, 1926, 1932 
Diploma, Massachusetts College of Art; B.S.. M.App.Art, Auburn University. 


______..Instructor in Art, 1949, 1954 


Professor of Horticulture, 1959 


APPLEBEE, MARTHA STUBBLEFIELD._ 
A.B., arr, M.A., lowa. 





Arant, Frank S.____._.-Head Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1926, 1949 
B.S., ae Auburn Tabane De owa State 
Agno_p, Dornotruy DEan_____ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1928, 1957 


B.S., Peabody; M.A., Columbia. 


Anrnur, B. Wayne_.._____ Associate P or Zoology-Entomology, 1951, 1960 
B.S., M.S., fra bias University; PLD. Wisconsin wore of ay oy 


Askew, RA |) a ________ Assistant Professor Physics, 1960 
B.S5., Rinminghem-Soutliecn 1 M.S., Ph.D., Virginia. of Pension 


Arxkins, ALwyn J.— aT ee Professor of Education, 1956, 1961 
B.S., Chattanooga; M.S., Ph.D., North Caro 


Arxins, Georce A, Instructor in Health, Physical Education, 





B.S., Auburn University. and Recreation, 1956 
Arxins, Lean RW Es ffs esfssssCFsFsSCSCSFS instructor in History, 1958, 1960 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 
ATEINSON, Mints Oy ae _Instructor in Mathematics, 1959, 1961 
ere W dpisonastitanas State College; MS. “Auburn University. (Resigned Effective August 31, 
sii 70S Frepenick Raymonp____.__.-_ Instructor in Laboratory 
M.T., Franklin School of Science and Arts. Fachasloen, 1941, 1944 


asseaenend Manre H._______ Associate Professor of Bacteriology, 1949, 1959 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


Autrey, KENNETH MaxweL_Lt._..____——- ~~ Head Professor of Dairy Science, 1947 
B.S., Louisiana State; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State. 


BAGWELL, JAMEs E. Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 





B.S., M.S., North Carolina. Administration, 1950, 1956 
Bay, Wr-ronrp S..____ Head ‘Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 1942, 1950 
D.V.M., M.S., Aubum University; D.Sc., Johns Hopkins 


BAKER, MARSHALL... TSA s0ciate Professor Chemistry, 
B.S Eb stag sy Valley College; M.S., Ohio State; Ph.D., Missouri. of 1997 


Batce, Bry W.—_Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1960 
S., Florence State College; M.B.A., Alabama. 


BALL, Ricnarnn Wri1aM—___________Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 1960 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D,, Illinois. 


*° Tem 7 
®° On leave. 


10 Auburn University 


Barsin, ALLEN Ray__________ Associate Prof essor of Mechanical Engineering, 1961 
B.S.M.E., Lamar Tech; M.S.M.E., Texas A. & M.; Ph.D. Purdue. 


. 2 = Fantasie in Military Science, 1960 
Master Sergeant, USA. 


as Troy A,..._____tm_§_.__Associate Professor of Military Science, 1959 
; Lieutenant Colonel, USA. 
B arg OTN ae a P C 1946, 1957 
AnESDALE, J JELKSs — e Professor of Chemistry, 6, 
Banxsmate, Rosse A_____Catalog Li Librarian and Instructor, 1949, 1959 
ma College; 


B.S.L.S., M.S.L.S., Co 
MARGARET____ ee es Professor of dMothemetice, 1943, 1959 
A.B., Randolph-Macon; M.A., Raat Ph.D., Auburn U 


Basorne, CLEBURNE A. Chemical E neering, 1920, 1938 
BS, M.S., Auburn University; Spies oo. Columbia fai 


*Bass, MERLE F Solingen ee OP in ‘Mathematics, 1957, 1958 
BS., oot. College; M.S., Auburn University. 





Beas, H eS ea Professor of Forestry, 1960 
ey te we Ph.D., Purdue. of of 

Beanrp, G. W. (Jerr) ——_—_————Head Professor of Health, Physical 
B.S., Auburn University Lescpages and Recreation, 1987, 1951 


PEO. ee ee Ie soe F Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
A.B. Hendrix College; M.A., Claremont Graduate Sane M.A.LS., Peabody College. 
**Beck, Esraer L,__..____..__ Assistant Professor Economics 
B.A., Illinois; M.A., Columbia. and Business inistration, 1950, 1955 


Betsern, THomMas Arvin, Jn...________.__ Assistant Professor of History, 1957 
B.A,, M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt. 


BENNETT, Cart M.-C nstrctor in Mathematics, 1958, 1961 
BS.E.E., M.S., Auburn University. (Resigned Effective August 31, 1961.) 
Benson, Cart _.___-_.__..__ Associate Professor of English, 1947, 1952 


B.A., M.A., Texas; PhL.D., , Illinois. 


BenTLey, Cuaries A, Associa 6 Professor of Music, 1949, 1957 
BS., eae M.A., Professional Diploma ona Music Education, " Columbia. 


B win E ics, 1938, 1953 
Lateran. J J. Hos .. rofessor of Agricultural Econom 


Biaxe, Geonce H., Regan Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 1957 
B.S., M.S., Aubura niversity; Ph.D., Illinois 


BLAKNEY, WiLLIAM G. G.______ Associate Piinace of Civil Engineering, 1958, 1961 
BE., Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc., Ohio State. 


Buss, Leora B,.________ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1957 
B.S., pee: M.S., Oregon State. 
Professor of Sociology, 1957, 1959 


Buss, R. 
iS a Union College; M.S., Kentucky, 

Bo.anp, JosepH SamMuet, III_—________Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1961 

B. S.EE., Auburn University. 


Bonin, JosEpH__.__.__Associate Economics Busi 
B.S be nnete Hill College; M.A., Ph.D ap pare Pen = Atninlabvolive, 1960 


Borpeaux, Vesta H. bes ae ene ees of Naval Science, 1960 
Fire Control Technician First Class, USN. 
Bowron, Rosert O,__._____.___. Associate Professor Economics 
S., M.S., Alabama. and Business Administration, 1950, 1959 


D N 
Bortoxs, Dav ee Professor of Agricultural Education, 1941, 1947 


Bovinetr, Lee RR, Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1960 
B.S., Florida State; Captain, USAF. 
Boyrgry, WituiAM Henry, Jr.__—_______Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1961 
B S. E.P,, Auburn University 
* Tem 


®® On leave, 





Officers of Instruction 


BRADBERRY, GEORGE_________Instructor in Health, Physical Education, 
B.S., Georgia. and Recreation, 


Brav.ey, Davi W.._____________. _Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 
B.A., Princeton; Lieutenant, U.S. Naval Reserve. 


°*Brever, Bernard R....____§___§___Associate Professor of English, 1949, 
B.A., Vanderbilt; ft; M.A, Louisiana State; Ph.D., Virginia. 


“SPaaeae Jan AMES R., Moet, Computer Laboratory, 1959, 


Bator, Davip ‘ironadee —_____.____._____Assistant Professor of Architecture, 
B.F.A., Rhode Island School of Design; M.F.A., Ohio. 

*Brisson, Harner Exvprepce ESS Instructor in Architecture, 
B.F.A., Rhode Island School of Design; M.F.A., Ohio. 

Brirtin, NorMAN A. tstC(Cst‘éiP cessor Of English, 194 
A.B., A.M., Syracuse; Ph.D., Washington. of Eng 5, 

Buokiw, Many Kos Librarian and Instructor, 1957, 
AB., Ohio; M.A., Chicago; B.S.L.S., Drexel te of Technology 


Brown, Epona Earte__._.. Ss Serials: Librarian and Instructor, 1952, 
A.B., Peabody College for Teachers; B.S.L.S., Illinois. 


Brown, HeLen WEAVER... nstuctor in Economics and 
B.S., Alabama College; M.Ed., Aubum University. Business Administration, 1959, 


Bryant, Warp Tittey____Assistant Pr jae a of Industrial Management, 1951, 
B.LM., Auburn University; M.S., 
rs Paut P.___....._—s_—s Assistant Research Professor of Physics, 
B.A., Temple; M.S., Ph.D., Lehigh. 
B Wr. B.______Associate Research P Ch 1949, 
ES Vea as a ee en A le 


*BunpesHaw, JoHn A, CS nstructor in Mathematics, 1959, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Burxuanpt, E. Water Professor of Architecture, 
B. S.Arch., Washington State; M.S.Arch., Columbia. 


Burnett, Paut C,__.___..__§______ Associate Professor of Journalism, 1948, 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic ports M.A., Louisiana S$ 

Burns, M .__ Associate Physiolo oe Pharmacol. 1950, 
BS Oe eae sipinet hg Ph.D., 2 page a ¥ il Oey 


Burton, Leonarp Patmio______._____ Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 
A.B., M.A., Alabama; Ph.D., North Carolina. 


Butter, ALLEN DextTerR._._.___.______ Assistant Professor English, 1927, 
A.B., M.A., North Carolina. rep of ~ 


Butz, Roserr K.———____ ae Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 
B.S. Colorado xa M.S., Ph.D., 


Cam, Myra Hos Sy ee | Seer in English, 
a M.AT., Vandexbili 


BA., ae ae (Los Angeles); Ph.D., Maryland. oF a By, 1954, 


Cattaway, A. Byron —.___.______.______ Professor of Education, 1956, 
A.B., B.S "Southwest Missouri State College; M.Ed., Ed.D., Missouri. 


“Cannes ENA_.___._______Assistant Professor of H Economics, 1948, 
“us West Virginia. 1 amy, Ee 


eis  nosEar Yo. Prfesnor Science, 1948, 
“ox Shes Sine State; ner Ohio State; Ph.D., W mths oi eee — 


CANTRELL, Ciype HutL_—_________ Director stor oF Libraries and Professor, 1944, 
A.B., M.A., A.B.L.S., North Carolina; Ph.D., Illinois 


Cc Dn Rentoich essor Ch 19384, 
aere's ae Auburn University; Ph.D., Nebraska, Prof of notes iN add 


CaruisLe, ALMA Launte______Instructor in Health, Physical Education, 
B.A., Judson; M.S., Louisiana State University. and Recreation, 
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*° On leave. 
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12 Auburn University 


Car.ovitz, GILEs Homun—_—__ Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1928, 
B.E.E., E.E., Auburn University. 


Canr, Howarp EE. _— ____.._ Head Professor of Physics, 1948, 
B.S., Auburn University; iversity; M.A., \., Ph.D., >., Virginia. 

CanruTs, SARA ANDERSON.______._____-Assistant Professor of English, 1952, 
A.B., North Carolina; M.A., Ph.D., , Ph.D., Chicago. 

Pe Jace H,_..____ Associate Bvofesior of Electrical Engineering, 

B.S Nava! Academy; M.S.E.E., Columbia. 

CraAsTAIN, ELIyAH D. a A a ee Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
B.S., Clemson; M 

®*°Creney, Lours vat — eae Cenc Professor in Art, 1957, 
B.F.A., Washington. 


E a F 194 
ae Bape Koes 


Giaxe, Ch —— ..— —Head Physiology and Pharmacology, 
B.S., D.V.M., Washington State; M.Sc., hae neigh ed State te. By ed 


CEMPEEL, WittiAM D. Assistant Professor of Military Science, 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute; Captain, USA. 


Coss, CHarves N.... Acting Head iy of Industrial Management, 1930, 
B.S., Clemson; B.LE., M.S., Auburn Uni 


®Co.pert, Davin L... enn > SES in Mathematics, 1960, 
B.S., A.B., M.S., Auburn “University. 


Cotuins, Bastt K..______Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1936, 
B.S., BME. M.S., Auburn University. f of net "e “ 


= ee janes fi Ropent. Assistant Professor of Music, 

Conary, Stash + opt Instructor in Military Science, 
B.S., Auburn University; Master ‘ter Sergeant, USA. 

CONNALLY pomee ____._ Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and 
B.S., Recreation, 

Conner, Davip Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E.E., yt University. 

ConsoLvo, Joun W.. _.___.____.._ Assistant Pr ropessor of Military Science, 
B.A., Virginia Military | Institute; Lieutenant Colonel, US 


®Coox, CAMILLE W._— _Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 
A.B., LL.B., Alabama. 


Coox, Howarp__.. ____ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
B.S., The Clemson Agricultural ‘College. ‘(Resigned Effective August 31, 1961.) 


Coox, J. Sypney, Jn..__ Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., , Auburn University; LL.B., Alabama. Administration, 1947 


Cooper, Antaur Wiccrns._ Research Lecturer, Agricultural E ering, 1939, 
B.S., M.S., apetoarss University; PhD. Michigan State: ty ngine "s 


W H.__ Associate 28, 
Cr, beta He it pee 34 ere of Industrial Management, 1928 


Grorce Joun________________Professor of Poultry Science, 1930, 
B.S., D.V.M., Au University; M.A., Missouri. 


Cox, Jotrus Grapy________ Associate P Mechanical Engineering, 
.E., M.S., Auburn University. ee of = a 


Crarrs, AnrHurn G.-C sistant Professor of Physics, 
A.B., Georgia; M.S., Cornell. 


CrawForp, Ricnanp P,___________ Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, 1956, 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M.; ; M. S., Auburn University. 


Crews, Rosert T,- ———SSSSSSSI nstructor in Laboratory Technology, 
B.S,, Auburn University. 
®Crocker, GrorcGe T._____.____ Assistant Professor in Mathematics, 1956, 


B.S,, Union University; M.S., Auburn University. 


° porary 
®° On leave. 
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Officers of Instruction 


Cutver, Husert R._____ District Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 

B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. and 5 Pee Teacher Trainer, 1945, 
Ecroy ArveL__._____ Associate Professor of Plant Pathology, 1954, 
.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S,, Arkansas; Ph.D., 


Cunrent-Ganrcia, Ev a a ana tori English, 1947, 
B.A., M.A., Tulane; A.M., Ph.D., Harvard. o 7 


D Ww G.____.Professor of Physiology and Pharmacol 1956, 
a eo M.S, Tennesece; Ph.D., Rice Inst i — Nid 


D H Maa oe Aaiees P Philosophy, 
RT ec a a 


DALTON, W. Tueo__.__.___._ Head Professor of lementary Educ Education, 1951, 
.S., Alabama; M.Ed., Duke; Ph.D., George weds 
Danner, Maunice J...._._____—.Professor of Agricultural Semtaailen 19438, 
B.S., Texas Tech; M.S., Tennessee. 


P ALpent______ Assistant P: Building T : 
DARDEN, AUL pele ant Professor of ing Technology 


ary PM ant Professor of Education, 
iS. ‘Bomtocs Illinois University. 


er: Pb») ee ee ee savor of Botany, 1947, 
B.Ed., Ped.D., Eastern Illinois State Teachers College; “Oe Ph.D., 


Davis, FRANK B. an Pe Lee em Professor of Speech, 1948, 
A.B., Hendrix; M.A., Iowa; Ph.D., Louisiana Sta 


Davis, NoRMAN Dosse Associate Professor of Botany, 1958, 
B.S «+ Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 
Davis, W. L..—— Professor, Secondary Education, Coordinator of 
Curriculum and Instruction, and Coordinator International 
Paper t Compan any ren Program 4 in Sec Education, 1951, 
¢ Tennessee 
Dawson, Joxnmoss E., Jn. ____Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.S., M.B.A., Louisiana S Administration, 
Dawernd “adams See ee in Home Economics, 
B.S., Florida State; M.S., Auburn University. 


DeBronner, L. Ear 
B.S., sets of Cinncinatti; atti; MJ F., ., Yale, 


Dean, H. Suetpy_____Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 1954, 
B, Arch., Rutan ‘University, 


De.oney, Joun E.._____________Professor of Agricultural Education, 1950, 
B.S = ls S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia 


Denpy, Emma 5S. Bibate leet and Instructor, 





__Assistant Professor of Forestry, 





A.B., Flora MacDonald College; B.S.L.S., George Caaee College; M.S.L.S., North Carolina. 


D = and Entomology, 1947, 
ne, ee ake ee ntomology, 1947 


DeV WwW B.___—..________ Head Professor of F. , 1946, 
OVA nn PS Fan cers dioigats 


DIAMOND, Dovucras L,..__________.. Assistant Professor of Pathology and 
D.V.M., M.S., Ontario Veterinary College. Parasitology, 1960, 


Davros, Ben P.___District Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture and 
+ Mississippi State; M.S., Auburn University. Jtinerant Teacher Trainer, 1946, 


Doss, Ropert H... _._____Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan; | M.S., ‘Missouri; Ph.D, Florida State. 


Dimon, Joz Boris —_______ Assistant Professor of Soils, 
»« M.S., Kentucky; . Ph.D., Wisconsin. 


Dronoy enc, Branmik D.W_______-__-Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 
Cand. Ing., Dipl. Ing., University versity of Belgrade. 
Donanoo, Harntetre L.________ Associate ite ott of Health, Physical 
ducation, and Recreation, 1943, 
B.S., Alabama College; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia. 


Donnetiy, Epw DaNIEL______________Professor Agronomy, 1951 
BS., MS.. Anburs Catrastieys 3 Ph.D., Corel. si Pe 


M.A., Peabody College for Teachers; Ed.D., Columbia. 
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14 Auburn University 
Doorey, Vincent J... Instructor in Health, Physical Education, 


B.S., Auburn University. and Recreation, 1956 

Dorman, Coy... Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1959 
A.B., East Carolina College; M.S., Tennessee. 

®Dorne’, MELBA__ Instructor in Speech, 1957 
B.S., Western Kentucky State; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Donne’, Wr1aM P...____________ Assistant Professor of Education, 1950, 1958 
B.S., Rutgers; M.A., Columbia; Ph.D., Florida. 

Dowos, AMES RopenT____———————SS Assistant Pr or of Mathematics, 1961 


.A., University of Texas. (Resigned Effective August 31, 961. ) 
Satcerta IN, ANTHONY________ Assistant Rrorpetor of Health, Physical 


B.S., M.S., panera University. Education, and Recreation, 1951, 1955 
Aubert Es STFFFF. Associate Professor of Botany, 1959 

B.S., M.S., Kentucky; Ph.D., Illinois. 
Draper, Evetyn B._ __Instructor in Pharmacy, 1959, 1960 


B.S., Home Economics, “Auburn 1 rede ass versity; B. S. S., M. S., Pharmacy, Auburn University. 


Drewnry, GALEN N.. ad Professor of Educational Administration, 1960 
B.A.. Emory & Henry; M.A., Fr aes act Ed.D., George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Dupxo, STANLEY J..____ Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1960 
B.B.A., M.B.A., University of Mississippi. 








Domas, WituM T., Jn.._____.__ Associate Professor of Agricultural 

B.S., M.S., Auburn tistversity. Engineering, 1946, 1955 

Doren, Jour Rot rofessor of Naval Science, 1959 
College; Colonel, U.S. Marine Corps. 


D L._____.._ Associate P Zoolo d Entomology, 1949, 1953 
Pt perenne Sete ak Setestoee 


EAvEsS, JOEL __Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1949 
<* rahi University. 


Even, Wmu1M G._— _....._ Professor of Entomology, 1940, 1953 
B.S. We §., Auburn University; Ph.D., Illinois. 





pT 7 Professor of Poultry Science, 1947, 1950 
A.B., Sterling; M.S., Kansas State; Ph.D., Wisconsin 


Epwarps, BARBARA FREDERICK ____..____ Assistant Feopessor of Psychology, 1957 
A.B., "Western Michigan College of Education; M.A., Michi 


Exurzonno, YNDALECIO ANDRES___.___ Associate rhevend of Mechanical 
B.C.E., B.M.E., M.S., Auburn University, Engineering, 1927, 1943 


Exvus, THeo H.C A ss0ciate Director, Computer Lab, 1960 
A.B., B.S.A., M.S.A., Ph.D., University of Florida. 


Ectison, Mrprep R,-—___.____ ~Associote Professor of Education, 1958, 1961 
A.B., Huntingdon College; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia. 


*ENsMINGER, ISABEL S._ ——=— Assistant Professor of Education, 1961 
B.S.H.E., West Virginia University; MS.Ec. ., Minnesota 


EnsmiIncer, Leonarp E,.—-_-__. os Fmetaor of Soils, 1944, 1953 
B.S., Missouri; Ph.D., Illinois. 


Enawr, Cryve L......... Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.B.A., M.B.A., University of Mississippi. Administration, 1960 


Evans, Donis.—_____ Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1959 
B. s., Florence State College; M.A., Peabody. 


EVANS, J. Waynge_...___._ Instructor in Mechancial Engineering, 1957, 1961 
C.E., B. ME. .E., Auburn University. 


Evo AWRENCE a allen he, of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1955, 1960 








. MS., Kansas S$ 


eas Bcncke K._____ Associate Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation; Director of Intramural Sports for Men, 1942 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina State. 


FAULE, Ror T,_________Assistant Professor of English, 1947, 1955 
., Huntingdon; M.A., Auburn “University. 


© Temporary. 


Officers of Instruction 


see WILLIAM M..._. —Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1956, 
M.E.E., Auburn University. 


Fiep_ey, MARSHALL E,._ Associate Research Professor oF Chemical Engineering, 
B.S., Texas A. & M.; M.S., Institute of Paper Chemistry; Ph.D., Florida. 


“Finite, ‘50648 eee SI CIOR “Ti EEIORS, 
B.A.., ‘Agnes Scott; M.A., Emory. 


Fispern, Homer S.____ Associate Professor of Ornamental Horticulture, 1935, 
B.S., Auburn University; B.L.A., Massachus 


F Re C.___Head P A and Histology, 1940, 
Sa ee ae ae oh hati Mh 


FIrzPaTBicK, Ben, Jnr. = os fen Professor of Mathematics, 1952, 
B.S., Auburn University; ity; M.A., Ph.D., 


Fiuxen, Bru. LN Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., M.S.M.E., Texas A. & M. 


Foxiey, Cari O.. Assistant Professor 0 of Naval Science, 
B. 3. C.F., University of : Pennsylvania; Lieutenant, Junior Grade, U 


Fourtern, Artuur E.__._Head Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
B.S., Illinois; M.A., Ph.D., George Peabody College for Teachers. and Recreation, 


F WLER, H Gruit____.._ Assistant P Industrial Management, 
" B.S. *Eaansoana Soeiarhada tied Institute; “i thageo sey o's of 


Foy, James E,. SS FssSCsédpratn,- Stturlent Affairs, 1950, 
B.A., M.A,, Alabama. 
_...Head Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1931, 





Francis, Wirit1aAM H, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 


FRANKLIN, CuHAnes B.,, Jn._____ Assistant Professor of Economics and 





B.S. in B.A., University of Florida; M.S., Florida State. Business Administration, 

*FRencH, FRANCES C__Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 
B.A., 'M S., Louisiana S$ 

FRENCH, JoHn D,W-  -  —S efffFeFeFesfFsFsFfA sistant Professor Physics, 
B.S., ee Ph.D., Louisiana State. of of hy 

FRusBy, Canu__________Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Administration, 19538, 

“Pare, P40t Jimcue ee eee netrootor. in. Chendetry, 
A.B., Washington University. 

°F ULP; Ronatp O.. —_________..__Instructor in Mathematics, 

B.S., Wake Forest; .M. A Wwe Carolina. 

Founpersurk, Henny Han ey, » JR. ______Assistant Professor of Botany, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; .D., Louis Louisiana State University. 

Furuta, Toxuyj1____._____.____ Associate Professor of Ornamental Horticulture, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 

Garcia, Pornrmio G., Jr. EFI instructor in Mathematics, 
B.Sc., M.A., University of Texas. 

Gatrewoon, Jack EE, SS Assistant Professor of Air Science, 
B.S » Florida; Captain, U! USAF. 

Getcer, Grapy Evcenr— Acting Chonan Librarian, 


S. Auburn University. (Resigned. Effective ‘September 15, 1961. 
Grapons, WALTER J.. = Professor Large Animal se ery and 
D.V.M., M.S,, Corel. Medicine, and Infectious Diseases, 1947, 


Grmson, CraupEe L,I nstructor of Naval Science, 
Chief Storekeeper, USN. 


Grsson, Homer FRANKLIN _ District Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University. and Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 1997, 
GILYILLAN, ELLEN May —SSSssSSFSFSFSSReference Librarian and Instructor, 
obsay e. 
Gor, Wrw1amM Rosert_______ Research Lecturer Agricultural Engineering, 
B.S., Pennsylvania State; M.S., University of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell. 


° Temporary. 
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16 Auburn University 


Giasscock, Nett Sxaccs.._£™ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 
B.S., se Ph.D., Texas Woman’s College. 

Gu il ON ke  . ieceor of Masia, 1848, 

Mie C.L.; aL Mus.T.G.be L.R.A.M.; L.T.C.L. (London, England). 


Gopanp, Jenny H,..._________ Assistant Dean, Student Affairs, 1959, 
.A., Auburn University. 


se i Shewne G. -—--—_______Frofessor of Zoology and Entomology, 1924, 
B.S., California; M.S., Ph.D., Comell. 


GoopMaN, Joun G. —____—-Associate Professor of Poultry Science, 1939, 
B.S., M. ister University 
*GoopRICK, {a ee Se in Home Economics, 1952, 


JEAN 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Gooussy, Hyron C. api Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1953, 
B.S., "M.Ed., Auburn Uni 


Gosurx, WILLIAM E.. te ee Wee Professor of Botany, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 
®Gosser, Guapys ———_— —-________________Instructor in English, 


B.S., Northeast *Missourl State Teachers College; M.S., Auburn University. 
Gosszs, Tizo ND | i a TT E lish, 1927, 
B.S., Kirksville State Teachers; Ph.D., Chicago, Re 


Grar, Raver R. SCI nsstructor in Electrical Engineering, 
— Auburn University. 


Gray, ee eS 
Ouachita Baptist College; M.A., Arkansas. 
ake Roy Cooper, Jr. .___ Instructor in Animal Science, 


B.S., M.S., Kentucky 
Green, Howarp W.___ Program Specialist in Vocational Agriculture and 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 1948, 
Green, Jonn CHAse.__.__.__t Assistant Professor of Speech, 1947, 
B.A., Yale; M.S., Southern California. 
Gnirz, Invin B._._____ Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma A. & M. Administration, 1931, 


Groru, Aaron H., Jn... Associate Professor of Pathology and 
B.S., D.V.M., Aubum University; M.S., lowa State. Parasitology, 1957, 


Guy, Cuaries E.____ Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 
A.B., Wofford College; M.S.C., Alabama, 


Guyton, Faye EE... Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1921, 
B.S., M.S., ”. Ohio State. 


Hapaway, Josern L,_.__--_ Assistant Professor of Military Science, 
S., Georgia; Captain, USA. 


Haines, Pav... ____.Professor of English, 1947, 
B.S., we . M.A., ‘Ohio ) Wesleyan; 1; Ph.D., ‘New York University 


Harz, Dennis P,._-____ Assistant ih ss of Economics and 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State; M.A., Peabody. Business Administration, 1957, 


Hatz, Paances W.- Assistant Professor of Economics, 1956, 
S., Troy State College; e; M. as A., Peabody. 


iia, SIGNARD Dennis... Acting Circulation Librarian, 
A.B., Howard College. 


Haut, James Curtis._._._______ Professor of Education, 1957, 
A.B., Duke; M:S., a Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia. 


Hanarron, oOHN Warp Associate Professor o “4 oreign Languages, 1956, 
B.A., I ., Florida; Doc. en +. en fil y let., a Dede tree (Spain } S o <; 


HAMNER, “a saeeeaere 
B.S.C.E., M.S.A.E., Texas A. kM. 


HANKENSON, Epwarp Craic._.__.___________ Assistant Professor of Music, 
B.M., M.Mus., Eastman School of Music. 


Professor f Aerospace Engineering, 





® Temporary. 
©°° On military leave. 
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Officers of Instruction 


Hama, Masx Manrk_.. Assistant } Professor of Economics and Business Administration, 
HAaNsEN, Lester a ak ___.Assistant Professor of Air Science, 


B. S.. M.S., Utah State; Captain, USAF 


Hanrcreaves, Geonce W.____ Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 1926, 
Ph.C., B.S., M.S., Nebraska. 


____.___________ Assistant Professor of Physics, 





, Ricwarp §,.— 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy. 


Harris, Husert____.._______ Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1936, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


HARTLEY, Joun AARON WWW nsstructor in Civil Engineering, 
B.C.E., Auburn University. 
HarTMAN, Mavnice A... Associate Professor of Roe and 
ness Administration, 
B.S., High Point College; M.S., North Carolina; M.B.A., Texas; wiry P.A. (North Carolina). 


Hartwic, CHester W.-W --________.___ Professor of Sociology, 1951, 
B.S., M.A. Ph.D., Wisconsin. 


Hausen, Wiitu1aMm R._— ___.... Assistant Professor of English, 
B.A. Denison; M.A,, Ph.D., Pi Pittsburgh. 


ifavNes, Lutuer J......Acting Head Pr Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1945, 
B.S:, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D.., ey University. 


HaynswortH, Emini Vincinia_______ Associate zvoresior of Mathematics, 
A.B., Coker College; M.A., Columbia; ‘Ph.D., North Carolina. 
Hays, DEAN . ee enSssipeprenennseesinse TUCO I Zoology; 1956, 
«+ Maryville College; M.S., Auburn. 
Hav, rok x LeE_________ Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1957, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan 
Heap, Wi11AM Frances, Jr. ——___ Asioolate Research Professor of 


B.S., Auburn University; fy; Bt S., Ph.D., Florida. Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 1960, 
Heats, McKenzie <——Professor of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1952, 
D.V.M., Auburn University 


HEATHERLY, JAMES ik ae ee ania in Engineering Graphics, 
B.A.E., Auburn University. 

*HEATHERLY, Rose Tempie Graves._____Instructor in Economics and 
B.S., Auburn University. and Business Administration, 1960, 


Hevtmx«e, H. C..0Znstructor in Foreign Languages, 1959, 
B.A., M.A., Duke. 


Henry, Jonn Frepernicx.______ Assistant Professor of Industrial Management, 
B.LM., Auburn University; M.S.1.M., Georgia T 

Henry, NoLANn Re a Os. ip amas of Naval Science, 
Gunnery Sergeant, U.S., Marine Corps. 

Herrec, Han M, _- —Instructor in Health, Physical Education, 
B,S., M.S., Auburn University. and Recreation, 

Herron, ARTHUR.- __._.__Associate Professor of Textile Technology, 


B.S.T.E., M.S TE, ., Georgia . Tech. 


HERpERT, CHRISTOPHER A... ___-____ Assistant Professor poval Science, 
B.S.M.E., Worcester Polytechnic Institute; Lieutenant Commander, 


YN, ANTON N. J..— _Research shee of Physics, 
B. Se., M.Se., Ph.D., , University ry of Utrecht recht (Netherlands), 


Hut, A. J..______—_Assolote Professor. of Economics and Business 
B.S., Auburn University; M.B.A., Northwest Administration, 1948, 


Hi, Pau D.- __Assitont Professor of Mathematics, 1956, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University 


Hiiiiarp, Roy E._. nonce Alten Professor of Air Science, 
B.S « Florida; Captain, ‘USAF, 


Hiradtn: Artuur Epwarp._____.________Associate Professor of Soils, 1955, 
B.S., Cornell; M.S., Iowa State; Ph.D., Cornell. 
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18 Auburn University 


Hines, Wrttam M.S Associate Professor of Naval Science, 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State College; Commander, USN 


Hivron, Wr.sur_—_$___—_ > Professor, Band Director, 1956, 
B. M., M.A., Ed.D., Alabama. 


Hocxinc, Georce M.-____-___- Professor of Pharmacognosy, 
B.S., "Washington; M.S., Ph.D., Florida. 


Hapoxins, Earnt J. Professor of Forestry, 1952, 
, Michigan State; M.S., California; Ph.D., Michigan State. 


Hosen Tueopore C. ____ Associate Professor of English, 1941, 
emphis State; M.A., Vanderbilt. 


ERLEIN, BENJAMIN F.._ Head P essor of Small Animal Sur 
ae D.V.M., Golisado A. & Mj Ph.D, ar of and Medicine, 1947, 


Horren, Ricwarp E. UPA in Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
D.V.M., New York State Veterinary College. 


Houiaway, Orro__. ———______________ Professor of of Education, 1945, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D,, Teachers College, Col 


Hotwoway, CLARKE L,I nstructor in ‘sapase and Histology, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


°°Hotmes, CHartes H. Associate Professor of Electrical Engineeri 1957, 
BEE. Auburn University; M.E.E., Brooklyn Pol cee net = 


HonNELL, MartTIaAc ALFRED_______ Professor Electrical Engineering, 
y B.S,E.E., MSEE, Georgia Tech. er of = ae S 


Hi ae ________ Professor ron 1949, 
008; .. Georgia; M.S., Purdue; Ph.D., Cornell. on of Agronomy, 


28 Rosert D. __Assistant Professor of Small Animal Surgery 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. and Medicine, 1959, 


Hovunan, Martin_____Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 
B.S., Huntingdon, 


HOvELAND, Carat S,. Associate Professor of Agronomy, 
B.S., M.S., Wisconsin; Ph.D., Florida. 


Howanp, Mitrorp K.._______Instructor in Health, Physical Education, 
B.S., Auburn University. and Recreation, 


°Howei., Lewis... Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 

















1958 
1960 


1953 
1960 
1961 
1958 
1959 
1961 
1958 
1959 


1948 
1961 


B.S., M.S., Mississippi Southern College; B.D., errees Baptist Theological Seminary, 


Howes, James R.A sistant essor of Poultry Science, 
B.S.C. University, London; N.D.A., University, oP MS. C., McGill Univ, Montreal 


Honsow, Frep M._ NT UM ye Civil Engineering, 1947, 
B.S.C.E., Purdue; MS. Princeton. 


Horsrss, Joun L.— _____._... Assistant Professor of Military Science, 
B.S., Minnesota; Major, | USA. 


HucHes, Gonpon _......._..._......___ Professor of Physics, 1933, 
B.A., Oberlin; M.A., | Ph.D., ‘Illinois, 


Hiscsomc, ay M.____I nstructor in Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
BS., .M., Kansas State College. 


Humpnney, Benny A, —__....__........ Instructor in English, 
B.A., Henderson State Teachers eachers College; } M.A., Ar Arkansas. 


Humepnrey, Jounny Mack Instructor in Mathematics, 1958, 
A.B., B.S., Jacksonville State College; | M. S., , Aubum University. 


Hunt, Cuanves E, Instructor in Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
D.V.M ». Washington State University 

HUvTseE1, Way ats Bice: Brofagece of Health, Physical Education, 
A.B., Missouri. and Recreation, 1921, 


IkENBERRY, ERNEsT________.___Research Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 
A.B., Ottawa; M.A., Kansas; Ph.D,, Louisiana, 





tala 
1961 
1959 
1946 
1958 
1959 
1961 
1960 


1951 
1956 


IkENBERRY, JANICE T.__._____._.___Assistant Professor of Foreign Langua 1945 
AB., eee oe M.A., Alabama; rately the Univ bogie Poitions, Univ. of Pacis, and 


Univ. of Geneva. 


Temporary. 
es On leave. 


Officers of Instruction 


IncALLs, Ropert D..__ Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1921, 
C.E., Cornell; M.S., Auburn University 


INGLE, REBEC en ee Fenian in Zoology-Entomology, 
BS., Woes State College. 


IN , Forney H.. ——_Assistont P essor Engineering Graphics, 1927, 
nS CE. MC. M.C.E., Auburn Universi ty rof of = eee 


®°INGRAM, WILLIAM THOMAS. _..__Instructor in Mathematics, 
B.A., Bethel College; M.S,, Louisiana jana State ‘University, 


IRVINE, Paut__..____.___ Professor of Education and Head, Education 
.. Williamette University; M.A., Ph.D., New York, Interpretation Service. 1928, 


Ivey, OLIVER T,W____—____________ Associate Professor of History, 1928, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., Chicago. 


Ma oy D..-_... Associate Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1947, 
‘BS. ., Auburn: University; Ph.D., as of ey 


. p+ __ ee English, 
hog, BE as snisciadbtia 


JscKsow, Euinorn =~ Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and 
‘S., Georgia | State College for Women; M.S., Florida S Sie 


iikes, CrarkLes WW ant Secrhoar 
.V.M., Auburn University. H jitolee 1959, 


Jerr, jen em eee e-_dssistant Professor of Air Science, 
B.A., situegae Ress Major, USAF. 


°Jenxins, Fave EvizapetH oo — ESSE nstrucctor in Mathematics, 
B.A., Flora Macdonald Col College; M.A.T., Duke. 


Jenkins, Frank W.._..__District Supervisor, Vocational Rehabilitation 
A.B., Emory; M.Ed., Auburn University. Service, 1949, 


Jounson, Davip Ler. ___Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.S., M.B.A., Louisiana State University. Administration, 


JALD R.___ P M Sci and T 
at grain Lge {Assistant rofessor of Military Science actics, 


Jonson, Evert W.____ Og ee Professor of Forestry, 1950, 
« New Hampshire; MF., Yale; Ph.D., Syracuse 


GHNGON,. TACK Laccc. Ra, Re in Engineering Graphics, 
J BL, M. Ep ere University. = 6 tiie 


Jounson, Lewis Wanren_____.__ Associate P essor Poultry Science, 1948, 





lvry 











A.B,, Cornell; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., A. College of Texas. 
ounson, Ronacp E,. ae ae Professor of Psychology, 
J BA. Ph.D., Ohio State. f of ~ BY 
oO N, Sipney W._. _______._...Associate Professor History, 1925, 
J NBS. M.S., Auburn University. of of vy, 
Jounson, Wrey C., ae ee Professor of Agronomy, 
. Wake Forest; s, .MS., North Carolina State; Ph.D., Corn 
— James Hoop __.__.__.__ Instructor in Sanus 1960, 
B.S., Howard College. (Resigned Effective August 31, 1961.) 
Jonzs, EBowanp Oscar, Jn.________Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1946, 


. B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., Hlinois. 





oe ans Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 
B.A., Millsaps College; BD. Duke. 

Jones, Manrson P., Jr, SEES Assistant Professor of English, 
A.B., Vanderbilt; MLA. Fi Florida. 

Ravpea R._ O , School riculture, 1936, 
Janne Auburn University; M.S., gr hen Be sie Sl A sy 
Jones, SAm_ T...—— phn a OE _krofessor of Horticulture, 1950, 

B.S., MS., Auburm ‘ubum University; Ph.D., Louisiana § 
Jorpan, RALPH _________ Professor of rere Pharsloil Education, and 
B.S. Aubura University. Recreation, 1932, 


® Temporary. 
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Justice, Ernest _______________Assistant Professor of Education, 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College; M.S., Ph.D., Wisconsin. 
®Justice, MAry Evrasera_————____.____ Instructor in Education, 


B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College. 
WALLACE B,C Assistant Professor of English, 1955, 
B.A., New York; M.F.A., Iowa State. 


KEHOE, Jqene ee 
Fordham; M.A., Columbia. 


sce CHARLES MANFORD ae et Professor of Architecture, 1946, 
B.Arch., Auburn University; M.Arch., Harvard. 


Keviey, Rocer Lee... SSS Assistant Professor of Psychology, 


A.B., Chicago. 

Kenpnrick, JA ee OC tS Professor History, 1939, 
A.B., emacs aha eer Emory; Ph.D., North Carolina thes of 

Kern, Epwarp E., Jr... --—Assoolate Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
B.S., M:S., Louisiana State University. 

Kenn, H. Vicror_._.._ SSS sSstructor in. Education, 1959, 

+ Auburn University: M.A., Teachers College, Columbia. 

ieee James A... TSA sistant Professor of Air Science, 
B.A., Southern Methodist University; Captain, USAF. 

Kincey, Truiy Evizasera______Associate Professor of Economics and 
A.B., Alabama College; M.A., Tulan Business Administration, 1957, 

PO AR, ee ST ee. 
B. F.A., Carlton College; M.F.A., University of Illinois. 

Rue £60 8 Se eS tor i Soaeen, 
A.B., Valdosta State College; MF.A., Georgia. 

Krnanp, Bury RR... Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and 
B.S., University of Mississippi. Recreation, 


KLep WALTER J... Assistant P E Graphics, 1934, 
pS Sue's? ifens Keema Oat 


Kiontz, Harnotp E,.._.__._ Professor of Economics and Business 
A.B., Berea; Ph.D., “North Carolina. Administration, 1946, 


Knicut, Wiiuiam C,______ Associate Professor of Textile Technology, 1946, 
B.T.C., Auburn University; M.S .T.E., Georgia T: 


Know es, Ratpw L,._ feed Professor of Architecture, 
B.Arch., North Carolina State College; M.Arch., M.LT 


KxowLes, Rosert L...____ Assistant Prdfessor of Dramatic Arts, 1951, 
., Stetson; M.A., Florida. 


Kosocarore Gennapy M.____._._ ___ Research Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 
B.S.Ch.E., Cooper Union; M.S., Se.D,, » » Michigan. 

Kniss, <a E. _Bibliographer and Instructor, 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; “MS.L. ica Louisiana State University. 

ENDRANA, ME. Professor of Education, 1929, 

An “Michigan. 

Sen, x pense TT _Insstructor of Military Science, 
Sergeant First Class, USA, 

Kummer, F, A, Head Professor of Agricultural Engineering, 1935, 
B.S., "MS. Auburn University rer of di gineering 

®LAL, SHANKAR — ~ __Visiting Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
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1961 
1956 


1950 
1957 
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1953 
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1937 
1960 
1948 
1961 


B.E., Banaras Hindu University; M .E., London University; .D., California Institute of 
Technology; Honorable D.1.1., Indian Institute of Science; Honorable D.I.C., Imperial Col- 


lege of Science and Techno me} 


as 9 Mary Grorce__________ Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Auburn University; M.A., New York, Business Administration, 1933, 
LAND, ae oe ee Professor of Chemistry, 1938, 


., Clemson; M.S., Tulane; Ph.D., North Carolina. 
Las, 





 Mabems: M.A., Teachers College, Columbia and Recreation, 1941 


* Temporary. 


1955 
1955 


, 1943 


Officers of Instruction 


Lanvers, KenNeETH E,.——_E Instructor in Botany, 1960, 
B.S., Florence State. 


LANHAM, Ben T., a —— Hand Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1939, 


B.S., Clemson; M.S., Tennessee, 


Lapp, Vernon W._.___-_Professor of Health, Physical Education, and 
B.S., M.A. Ph.D., lowa Recreation, 1940, 
LAnsEN, Harry S$. ——-___— — — —_ Assistant Professor of Forestry, 


B.S,, Rutgers; M.S., . Michigan State, 


LARSON, Rosert NELSON_ _Associate Professor of History and Government, 
+ Columbia; A.M., Tufts University; A.M., Ph.D., Boston. 


eases oycE______ Assistant ns Seohemor of Health, Physical Education, 
A.B., e Tift College; M.A., Peabod and Recreation, 1955, 


WREN M._.._ Associate Professor of Zoo and Entomology, 1946, 
oa rapt eee i . University; PRD oes cr logy aa 


saa Bae ere i te Enalish, 1850. 
B.A,, Bontinednnas M.A., Auburn University. 


Lawson, Stanton C. D._____ Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.A.Sc., University of Toronto; M.S., Michigan 


FIELD, C E B..___Associate Professor of Industrial Management, 1947, 
mnt B.A.A., RIM, J Auburn University; Oe ee 


LAYFIELD MARY ————— Professor of Home Economics, 1953, 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University 


LAYMAN, Bn D. OLS Ag Pe et? - Profesor of Architecture, 
B.S., B .» Oregon; Certificate, Fontainebleau Fine Arts S 


LerFr Warren L._... Assistant Professor Bldnatiat cies 1956, 
BS.” M.Ed., Auburn University. ‘ of 


LEIcn, GERALD Mavunice._______ Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, 
B.C.E., M.S.S.E., Georgia Tech. 


Lewis, Grorce R....__..__. Head, Circulation Department (Library) 
A. 'B., Mississippi College; M.S.L.S., Louisiana State. and Associate Professor, 1958, 


*Lapnet, We | L. 4 Pir Ja-—__—_______Inatructor in Mechanical Engineering, 
uburn 


*Licut, MARGARET Pansy re leek Pn. in Mathematics, 1953, 
B.S., Mississippi Southern; M.A., M.S., Auburn University. 


Lirr.e, AL Se err eA HP te rg E ering Graphics, 1947, 
B.GE., yas a University; M.S.C.E., Georgia / Ss Soporte hati 





LirrLeton, Rosert Epwarp_____________ Instructor in pone Engineering, 
B.S.Ch., Berry College; B.S.Ch.E. Engr., M.S.Ch.E., Auburn U: 
LittLETON, TAYLO Ai Ned ROL HEI En lish, 1957, 
B.S., M.A ". Ph.D. Florida. of s 
LIVERMAN, oun Husert_______._..Head Professor of Music, 1945, 
B.S., M.A., Columbia. 
joun HN._____Professor of Military Science and Tactics and the 
Ph.B., Yale University; Colonel, USA. Commandant, 
LONG, SO Ss | ee ee tS 
App.Art, Auburn University. 
pati. Evcene____ Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and 
B.S., Georgia. Recreation, 
*Lorenno, JANE Campsect —__.__._______ Instructor in Home Economics, 1956, 


B.S., Minnesota; M.S., Auburn University. 


Loucx, Tasas D,_____ Associate Research Professor of Physics, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 


**Lowny, AMES L, —_Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1955, 
B.E .E.E., Auburn 1 University. 


Lu, onesetoa ae --K ____Instructor in Physics, 1959, 
B.S., Tunghai U: University. (Resigned Effective Au August 31, 1961.) 


® Temporary. 
®° On leave. 
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LUKAWECKI, STANLE ____ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1955, 1961 
B.S., Southeastern Louisiana ‘College; M.S., Ph.D., Anburn University, 
Luxe, JaMes W., Jn. ___ Assistant Professor of Music, 1961 
B.¥.A., William and Mary; M.Mus., University of Southern California, 
Lure, Gayte W.——_Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1961 
BS., Huntingdon climes 
YLE res A. Head Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1947, 1954 
B.  eamichyi MS., Nae h Carolina State: Ph.D., Minnesota. a 
Lyxn, WititaM J. Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1951 
.S., Auburn University. 
Macon, NATHANIEL _____ Professor of Mathematics and Director of 
A.B., M.A., Pb.D., North Carolin Commuting Laboratory, 1951, 1959 
“Mayor, ELIZABETH ince er ar ae in Mathematics, 1960 
S,, Auburn University. 
Mayor, Pau E. G. _._Instructor in Mathematics, 1958, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. (Resigned. Effective August 31, 1961.) 
Matone, Davin H._ ___ Professor of English, 1948, 1961 
B.A., Ph.D., North Carolina. 
MarsHary, Norton Lirrte— — Associate Professor of Botany, 1958, 1961 
B.S., Pennsylvania State; M.S., Ph.D., Maryland. 
Martin, Frep WitntamM — =P enfenor of Aerospace Engineering, 1956 
B.S.A.E., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institu' 
Marti, L. E. Instructor in Milttary Science, 1961 
Sergeant First Class, USA. 
MARTIN, Wuts C., Jr. _____ Instructor in Ornamental Horticulture, 1951, 1955 
Auburn University. _ 
dh rcieen A.pent Frank _Assistant Professor of Health, Physical 
S., M.A., State University of Towa. Education, and Recreation, 1948, 1953 
Marry, Epwarn C,_ —Professor of Building Technology, 1939, 1957 
B. Arch., M.Arch., Auburn University 
Matrox, Pav R.....__— Instructor in § Speech, 1961 
A.A., East Los Angeles Junior College; B.A., Los Angeles State College; M. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
Mayen, Ronatp W._ _____ Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1958 
., Ohio Wesleyan; M.A., , PhD., Ohio State. 
siaoe Hat Warton, Jn... Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1959 
B.S., M.S., D.ofEng., Kentucky. 
Mays. Jorn B., Tr. Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1959 
B.S., Georgia; Major, USAF. 
McCam, Francis SAXON —___________- Professor of Agronomy, 1946, 1959 
., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue 
ae FRANKLIN T._— __.._.Professor of English, 1947, 1953 
A.B., Denison; M.A. Harvard; . M.A., Ph.D., Columbia. 
McCuunc, James D.______ Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1941, 1946 
B.S., Ed.M., Oklahoma. 
McCiurm. James H. Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University; Lt. Colonel, USA. 
McGowen, New E.— Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and 
B.S., Auburn amet Recreation, 1948 
McIntyre, SHERWOOD C,_-__———EESsFeFsFfFSFsFPrrcofeessor Psychology, 1948 
B.A,, B.Sc. Ed., MA. PhD. Ohio State. of oa ie hn 
MclIvor, Joan Witrrep Instructor in Art, 1959 
B.F.A., M.F.A., Illinois. 
McKay, Yin M.S SInstreuctor in Electrical Engineering, 1957 
Auburn University. 
1943 


M = ) eee , 
c mee Mri CW = Te pgsce Poli of Mechanical Engineering, 192A, 


* Temporary. 


Officers of Instruction 


McLeop, Frances R,..______._Assistant Professor of English, 1945, 
A.B., Huntingdon; M.S., Auburn University, 


ILLAN, MALcotm Coor....________Research Professor of History, 1948, 
AB. M M.A., Alabama; Ph.D., North Carolina. 


McMurtry, THomas Epwarp.________ Instructor in Industrial Laboratories, 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


McN N, CLAUDE... Assistant Professor History, 1946, 
" A.B. Alabama: M.S., Louisiana State; M.A., New York. of — 


MecHuaM, Joun STEPHEN dissociate Professor of Zoology and 
B.A., Texas; M.S., Floridz; Ph.D., Texas. Retonuhich. 1956, 


Metis, Pauvt_—_._.____ ---veeneneAssociate Professor of Chemistry, 
B.S., Bradley; M.S., Chicago; Ph.D., Loyola, Chicago. 


*Meuzer, Donoruy Gagagre_——______- Assistant Professor of English, 
A.M., Ph.B., Chica 


M Seite ee Phi hy, 
7 Je, ache epee ic sce 


Metz, Gene ALA ___—__.___.._____ Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, 
B.S.C.E., M.S Ch E., University of Missouri; Ph.D., Washington University. 


Merzcer, ApnaM B.____ Assistant Professor of History and Government, 1937, 
B.B.A., Chattanooga; M.S., Auburn University. 


M Ha» Knox.__ Assistant P: Electrical Engineering, 1938, 
cise is way? iste tofessor of ng ng 


*Mitter, Lois B.________..__._____Assistant Professor of English, 
B.A,, Wooster; A.M., Tufts College; Ph.D., North Carolina. 





1952 
1959 
1949 
1961 
1957 
1958 
1958 
1960 
1947 
1946 
1959 


Mru.1eR, Vinci. __.__...__Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1961 


B, A. Georgetown College; M.A A., » University of Iowa. (Resigned Effective August 31, 196 


Mrier, WittiraM L.___________Professor of Economics and Business 
B.B.A., Chattanooga; M.A., Ph.D., Duke. Administration, 1949, 


Mo.xn, WittmaM R,. Instructor of Bacteriology, 
D.V.M., Asitaies University. 


Mns.inan, Auta Lucite_________._ Assistant Professor of Education, 1958, 
. Jacksonville State; M As Alabama; M.S., Florida State; Ed.D., Auburn University. 


es, Tony _C,.______...__.._ Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.A.E., Chiao Tung University; M.S.M.E., Tennessee. 


*MrrcuEe.tt, Dororny N,.... ——eeeeesesefeFeFeFeFeFeFSFSS ntrusctr in Art, 
B,A., Auburn University. 


Mircue.y, Roy D.__ 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State. 


Montserr, Cuarces B.________Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1959, 
B.S., Texas A. & M.; Major, USA, 


Montco , R. W..________Head Professor of Agricultural Education, 1940, 
BS. MS.” Auburn University; PhD., Plena of 3 5 ast 


°M Ww catia ee P F La ; 
coin vee ISAM J rofessor of Foreign Languages 


Moore, Gcarom H,.___________Head Professor of of Poultry Husbandry, 1956, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Kansas State; Ph.D., Purdue 


M Ce ee a 
mane: i Tai A.M., Ph.D., Harvard. rf of ne 





_Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1956, 


Moons, Jo C.______________.___Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1938, 
pred University; M.S., Washington University. 


*Moore, Mary VincintA___._______________ Instructor in Speech, 1956, 
A.B., Valdosta State College; M.S., Purdue. 


Moone, Omar C. ——____Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1931, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Morcan, WrutamM W._________ Assistant Professor of Industrial: Management, 
B.B.A., Georgia; M.S., in I.M., Georgia Tech. 
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*Moramt, Oxtve L... _.....__Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
B.S., Utah State; MS., Cornell U University. 

Moss, I. Hensert, jn. ________Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
A.B., William and Mary; fary; M 5., New LS., New York. 

®*Mvuetier, Ricnhanp Evwin_________Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.M.E., Auburn University. 

*Mytes, Mary G,_ ____ Instructor in Chemical Engineering, 


B.S. cityertty of Pittsburgh; M. S., , Auburn University. 
Myzes, Wi-t1aM R.___Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., M.A., Pittsburgh. Administration, 1949, 


Naytor, Roperr AnTHuR____________ Assistant Professor of History, 1956, 
B.A., M.A, bigs of Western Ontario; Ph.D., Tulane. 


Neat, P rim ach ap etnlneeencantomn se eh LOTT of | Bacteriology, 1951, 
Moss pi State; D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Texas A 


NEAL, P hao oe of Agricultural mies 1939, 
Kansas yr M.S., Minnesota; Ph.D 


Netmson, Currrorp C._ eS igi Professor of Military Science, 
B.S., "US. Military Academy; Captain, USA. 


News, Annie LAuRA__._._._-_—— Assistant Professor of Education, 1958, 
» LaGrange College; M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University. 


Qf Mary Emma M.S ——— Instructor in Mathematics, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Nicuo.s, Grover T,____ Associate rocclsig of Electrical Engineering, 1947, 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Tech. 


NICHOLS, os oO. _____ Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 
B.S.A.E., M.S.E., Alabama. 


Nicuots, sci L..._.____ Research Lecturer, Agricultural Engineering, 1917, 
B.S., Ohio State; M.S., Delaware; D.Sc., Clemson College. 


N Ls, SAMUEL H., Jn... Professor of Chemistry, 1944, 

ae > tre; M.S., eh Ohio State. “i of 

NoBLE, Sasi _.__.Assistant Meee of Home Economics, 
B.S., East Tennessee ssee State; State; M.A., , Auburn Universi 


NoNEAKER, DANIEL peak cdasabbae ss in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E.E., Auburn 5 oa. 


NGEION, oserH D... __ Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 
B, 1.S., Auburn University; y; Ph. D., L Louisiana State Univ ersity, 


ieaena Mrcesaxn Yo Aiton Pe, essor of Education, 
B.S., ‘Austin Peay State College; M.A., North Carolina State College; Ed.D. Tennessee. 


O’Nen, Parnicta.__._.___ i nstructor of Speech, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Orr, FRANK Marion _..Head Professor of Building Technology, 1928, 
B. S., M.Arch., Auburn University. 








Onn, Henny P,._______ Associate Professor of Ornamental Horticulture, 1947, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 

Onsint, Eva —__ _Instructor in Architecture, 
B.F.A., Rhode Island School of ‘Design; M.A. New York Univ ersity. 

Orstnt, NiGHOLAS ——. _Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1959, 
B.F.A., Rhode Island School of ‘Design; M.F.A., Pennsylvania. 

Ossorne, THomas L... Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 


°Orris, CHARLOTTE... Instructor in Education, 
A.B., Dakota Wesleyan University; M.A., Wisconsin. 


Ortis, KennetH.____._____ Associate Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 
B.S., Dakota Wesleyan; } M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State. 


Owstey, Fran« L., Jn._—__$___________ Assistant History, 
A. B. Vanderbilt, Sess Ph.D., Alabama. Fropeseot of ore 


° Temporary. 
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Owsvey, RicnAnp M.S Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1960 
A. B., University of Louisville; puisville; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana. 


PARKER, WILLIAM VANN _______.....Head Professor of Mathematics, 1950 
A.B., M.A., North Carolina; Ph.D,, Brown. 


PAnnisd, LEONARD -.___ Associate Professor of History, 1961 
., Berry College; M.A., Tennessee; ssee; Ph.D., Texas. 


PP nit Eant. J. Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1960, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Purdue; Michigan State. 


Partin, Ropert L,- -____ ESS i? rofesscor of History, 1937, 1947 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State; M.A., Ph.D., Peabody. 


PATRICK, Kerry Hato ____._....__._____ Assistant Professor of Agronomy, 1954 
B.S., M.S,, Oklahoma A. & M. 


P pO) a’ ~ ae aes Head P ‘essor English, 1946, 1947 
ATES. Mississippl State; M.A., Ph.D., Louisiana Sta rot ees 


Patrrerson, Ri Cine M2 decide Professor of Agronomy, 1949, 1959 
4 BS., MS. Florida; PhD~ Pennsylvania State. of 


PATTERSO T B., ___ Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1957 
“4 so Mississiopl ro Wee 7p Ph.D., Texas A. & M. of 


parron, GEORGE a _____ Associate Professor of Economics and Business 





Emory; M.A., Kentucky. Administration, 1943 
PEARSON, ALLEN MW ona ees" essor of Zoology-Entomology, 1937, 1957 
B,S., Auburn University; M.S,, Ph.D,, lowa 


PEARSON; Rosert Watts __ Research Tdchieer in Agronomy and Soils, 1941, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi State; Ph.D., Wisconsin. 


*Peer, HELEN ee Librarian and Instructor, 1937, 1959 
AB., Mississippi College for Women; M Tulane. 





Peet, Tecram Boys._ Head Professor of Dramatic Arts, 1931, 1957 
A.B,, Columbia; MAS North Carolina, 
Pansy, (NORMA Go ieee Professor of Mathematics, 1953, 1961 
B.A., California; M.A., Ph.D., Southern 
Petr N, Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 1959 
"3S., Nigga University. rot of 
*Prem, Eva_____ _____.__.... Assistant Professor of Art, 1961 
Certificate Diploma, | Ulm School of Design. 


*Pam. LIPS, Bruty Russetn_____ SSSI nstructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1959 
B.M. E., Auburn University. 


Panis, Jor _.... Assistant Professor of Textile Technology, 1959, 1960 
S.T.E., Auburn University. 
Seek Ray C,_______ Assistant Professor of Education and Directo 


of Student Teaching, 1959, 1961 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers; Ed.D., 
Auburn University. 
Pickett, Witpa D.W._ Associate Professor af Health, Physical 
Education, 


Recreation, 1959 
B.S., Central Missouri State; A.M., Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia. 


Prrts, RopEnr Gres Head Professor of Aerospace En neering, 1935, 1944 
B ., Auburn University; M.S., oT Bath er. of T Technology et : 





Porsmeoe, Gronce W...___.___ ____ Assistant Professor of English, 1956, 1959 
A.B., M.A,, Mississippi, M.A,, Columbia. 
Porovics, SANDOR______.____. Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1959 


Dipl., Polytechnic University, Budapest; Candidate of Tech Science, National Academy of 
Sciences, udapest; Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Porter, DALE A, SSC Research Lecturer, et, Zoology and Entomology, 1954 
A. B., Kalamazoo College; M.S., Kansas State; Sc.D., Johns Hopkins. 
Posry, Henny G. Associate Professor of Forestry, 1950, 1959 


B.S F., MSF. North Carolina State. 


Pra ,E E,____ Associate Zoology and Entomology, 1942, 1950 
Fe cag tee tela sa Roto 
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Pra LIZABETH___—-_———Asssistant Professor of Home Economics, | 
rags Ba LIZABET sity. of of 955, 1960 


P R.______ Associate P: Architectu 
weg iar Len ee Arch, Aubun , Auburn University; ee Seer re,’ ID47, 1054 


°Prestripce, Viacrin1A——_———_——nstructor in Economics =e slate 
B.S., Pye University; M.A., Columbia. Administration, 1948 

*Price. ANN CANNON ._Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and 
B.S., Alabama College. Recreation, 1961 


DWIN C 
ak bie MS. Ph.D., Ohio State. rofessor of Chemistry, 1946, 1957 


Price, AMES FRaNte poi oe Professor of Animal Husbandry, 1960 





....Head P. Civil Engineering, 
ranean 3 MELVILLE a VOLE: 5. Caasae BEDS waa rofessor of ng ng, 1955, 1958 
Pauerr, Herman T._--Associate Professor of Agricultural Education, 1949, 1960 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Haroxp H._ __Professor of Education, 1949 
B.S., M.S., Illinois; Ph.D., Chicago. i ay 


°QUENELLE, Peccy Drange ___ Instructor in English, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Rainey, . BucxminstTER__ Associate Professor of Speech and Head of the 
.A., New York; Ph.D., Ohio State Speech and Hearing Clinic, 1957 
Sti a er i Professor of Pharmacy, 1948 
B. jeu B.S., M.S., Auburn University. of 
Rawis, TANNYE_______ Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation, 1960 
A.A. Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; B:S., Univ. of Iowa; M.S., Univ. of North 
0 . 


“Hay, my Harnotp. Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, 1960 
.M.E., Auburn University. 


Ray, Wuzsan D.C mstructor in Mathematics, 1957, 1960 
. M.S., Auburn University. 


REA, pias eS __ Instructor in Speech and Debate Coach, 1960 
B.S., Southwest Missouri State; e; M.A., Arkansas. 

Rea, Rosert RR... FFSFsFSCSsSCSsSCSséSé co fessor of History, 1950, 1961 
BA, Frie Friends; M.A.., ’M.A., Ph.D., Indiana. 

Reacan, Hucu D.__-  Asssistant Professor of History, 1948, 1953 
B.A., M.A., Emory; Ph.D., Texas. 

Repman, GLenpen DD. ___ Associate Professor of Pharmacy, 1961 
B.S,, M.S., Ph.D., Purdue. 

Reep, Invin F, Research Lecturer, Agricultural E ering, 1957 
B.S. AE. Nebraska; ca; M.S., ;., Ohio State. : . ie Sik 
i Ae eS Oe ae Instructor in Economics, 1960, 1961 

B.C. S., B. B. es University of Georgia, Atlanta ta Division. (Resigned Effective August 31, io6i. ) 
Renarp, BLaNca__.- Assistant Professor of Music, 1955 

Graduate: National Conservatory, Santiago, Chile; Stern Conservatory, Berlin, Germany. 
Renouit, Exvmo S._______ Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering, 1949, 1955 


B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Iowa State. 


Reyno.ps, ALFRED Wape_..Head Professor of History and Government, 1913, 1950 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., . 


Reyno.tps, Rosear C. Instructor in English, 1961 
B.A., Vanderbilt; M.A., Florida. 


°Rice, BILvreE ANN... 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Ricwarps, Dean Boyp __. 
B.S., Colorado A. & M.; M.S., , Ph.D., Syracuse. 


ene .dnstructor in Mathematics, 1959, 1961 





__.Professor of Forestry, 1951, 1961 





° Temporary. 
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°°°RicHARDSON, Boone Yates. Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering, 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State. 


Ricwarpson, Frev L., Jn._______..__Asssistant Professor of Air Science, 
B.S., Florida State; Major, USAF, 


RicHarpson, Jesse M..___..______. Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., M.A,, Alabama; Ph.D., Peabody. Administration, 1943 


RicHarpson, Rosert Str A me ace a in Music, 1956, 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn Universi 


Rircure, Vracrnia C, TT eS Professor of Home Economics, 1945, 
B.S., M.S., Kentucky. 


Ritianp, RayMonp W.__________ Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S.C., M.A., Ph.D., Iowa. Administration, 1957, 
Roapen, Aruiss L. _Assistant Professor of Education, 
A.B. Carson-Newman College; M. Fe Ed. D., Tennessee. 
Rosertson, Nancy C... —.....----_-------—_ Instructor in History, 1959, 
A.B, Randolph-Macon; } M. hen A., Alabama. 
Ropents, J. D...____Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
B.S., University of Oklahoma. 


ROBERTSON, BENJAMIN T., Jn.—.___Instructor in Physiology and Pharmacology, 
B.S., Kentucky; D.V.M,., Aubum U: niversity. 


ROBINSON, A. Jupe______..__ Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1923, 
B,S., Clemson; M.S., Emory. 

Rosinson, WALTER J., Jn. 
B.A.S., Auburn University; 


Rocers, CHArtes L, 
B,E.E., Auburn University. 


Rocers, Howarp Torrinc____Head Professor of and Soils, 1942, 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Michigan State; Ph.D., Iowa State. 


Roc, Grtpert H.________ Associate Eyof eso of Dairy Science, 1948, 
» M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., 


R poe os Sinleiges b+ aoe haere ee P English, 
oe, A.B. Vanderbilt; A., Ph.D., Florida. a a % rom 


Rose, Erraen oo $_ ___ ETC C~i2Prcorfessor of Home Economics, 
B.S., M.S., Indiana Teachers College; Ph.D., Ohio State. 

Rosen, Metvin____.__ Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
B.S., M.A., State University of Iowa. and Recreation, 1955, 


ROSENBAUM, LAWRENCE J. _Assistant Professor of Music, 
.» University of Arizona; M.Mus., “University of Arkansas. 


Ro ne is bes __..___...__- Professor onomy and Soils, 1949, 
en's. M ‘S ., Georgian: | Ph.D., )., Purdue. of Agr : 


Row Lann, Weis RR, Cn structor in Military Science, 
Sergeant First Class, USA. 


Rusu, Katuryn S,..___________ Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1949, 
BS., M.S., Auburn University. 


Russet, DALLAS... Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., MS.E.E., Te Tennessee. ~ of net "S 


Russe, Erskine... Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


SALMON, Wii1aM DD. ____.Professor of Animal Science, 1922, 
- Kentucky; M.A., Missouri; yuri; Se.D., Kentucky. 
nase A. Dewry.____________ Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1946, 
B.A., DePauw; M.A., Michigan. 


*Sanpers, BARBARA BinGHAM_____________Instructor in Psychology, 1951, 
B.S., Washin ashington State; M.S., Auburn University. 

SANDERS, A istant Professor of Speech, 1952, 

de B.A., M.A., Florida. of of Sp 





Assistant Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, 
«+ Denver. 





in Electrical Engineering, 1959, 
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SANDERS, eh SS ee Eee eee Professor of Sociology, 1950, 1957 
B.A., M.A., Texas Christian; Ph.D., State College of Washington 


Ssweusnp, Bix Go a uctor in Zoology, 1960 
B.S., Florence State College. 


Sanver, Motiy BRAsFIELD_ Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1961 
A.B., Auburn University. (Resigned Effective August 31, 1961.) 


Saunvenrs, CHarces RicHarp.......__.Head Professor of Chemistry, 1924, 1950 
S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Nebraska. 


*Saunpers, Larry A... a nstructor in English, 1961 
B.A., M.A., Meniphis State University. 


Saunpvers, Roserrt LAwrence Associate Professor of Education, 
Assistant to the Dean of the School of Education, Coordinator 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University of Field Services, 1957, 1960 


ScarnsornoucH, JOHN inom... ne Professor of Mechanical 
B.A.E., B.M-E., Auburn University; M.S., Alabama. Engineering, 1947, 1954 


SCARSER apg Be ries [eee TT rofessor of Soils, 1953, 1959 
Au University; Ph.D., North Carolina State. 


“pet WALTER. Associate Professor of Industrial Design, 1960 
Federal Certificate of Proficiency. Bienne Craft School; Federal Master's Diploma, Master's 
School for Furnishing & Interior Design; Diploma in Industrial Design, Ulm School of Design, 


SCHED, Paut W._SFFFFFFSFSFSiP rcofessor of Education, 1957, 1960 
.. Miami University, Ohio; A.M,, Duke; Ph.D., Ohio State. 


Rake Frep G._ Sess OP Professor of Large Animal Surgery 
D.V.M., Auburn Universi and Medicine, 1956, 1959 


ScHRADER, GLENN py T+ of Chemistry, 1930, 1949 
B.S., M.S., Beloit; Ph.D., Wisconsin. 


SCHDEL ES, VIMRADA_.....__ Counselor in Education, 1961 
B.A., Judson; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


SEAL, Lewis. Professor of Botany, 1929, 1954 
eee ws Clemson; M.S., Iowa State; Ph.D., Minnesota. mm eae 
SeLLers, Lewis eager a Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture and 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn Uni Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 1937, 1958 
Senn, C. L. = Intrctr in "Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1945, 1945 
B.S,, Auburn Universi 


SessoMs, MARGARET OD ee an Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
A.B., Alabama College; M. of Librarianship, Emory. 


SEWELL, ANNIE MARIE. TC instructor in English, 1942 
A.B., oragiitt M.S., Auburn University. 


Sarr, Ber _.Associate Professor of Education, 1961 
B.S., Misaiaigpt College; ; M. Ed., “Ed. D., Florida. 


SHaw, Winrrep A. essor of Mechanical Engineering, 1958 
B.S.G.E., Mississippi; M.S.E.M., ea a = - 


SHELL Eppre WayNe_____ Assistant Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1952, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell. 


SHERLING WitiuaM G.__ Associate Professor ots Aeronautical Engineering, 1947, 1954 
.A.E., Auburn University; M.S.A.E., Georgia T: 


ihwire, OHN Rosert. expe hee Professor of Physics, 1960 
B.S.P,, M.S.P., Auburn ‘University; versity; Ph.D., Rice. 
SHIELDs, Professor of Sociology, 1956, 1959 


B.A., M.A,, a ee Texas State College. 


Sum, Cornetius Counc-SHENG.___.._. Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1959 
B.S., National Taiwan University; M.S., Ph.D., Michigan S$ 


SHuMAN, RALEIGH C.__ ee a of Naval Science, 1960 
Chief Quartermaster, USN. 

SHuMARD, Gorpvon H._ __Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1960 
B.S., U.S.M.A., M.ofE,, , Texas A, & cM; Major, USA. 

SILVERMAN, STUART Instructor in English, 1961 


B.A., Brooklyn; M ., Columbia 1 University. 


® Temporary, 
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Smupson, Hassett A, Instructor in English, 1959 
B.S., Clemson; M.A., Florida. 


Sxetton, R Trie______Hea Rvojenee Foreign Languages, 1990, Py ha 

AB. Michigna a Normal; M.A., aga Rie of een Pale nb 

tificado, University of Chile. 

Stacu, Tr Dennts__________—. Assistant P enter. Of Ela eiOn EG RAMS, 1959 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining & Technology; M.S., Auburn Univ 

SMITE, , F S,.__.______ Associate P. Mechanical oa 1946, 1955 

~ Virginia Military Institute; B.S., ues Fe bo Auburn University, 

4 Witt1aM STerHEN_.._- SS i@Prreofessor of Speech, 1952, 1959 

B.Ed., N.1.S.T.C., DeKalb; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford. 


S Ransom D.__.___._.Head Professor of Electrical Engineeri 1915,, 1981 
PANE E. E. Auburn University. of ngineering, iKE 


Sparks, Frank M.S SSS Associate Professor of Physics, 1948, 1946 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., Illinois. 


SPEARS, Waazaa ge ee EE Un of Paycholog 1961 
M.Ed., University of Chattanooga; Ph.D., George Peabody College 


S 7 & H.-S Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1928, 1947 
pevcen, 1 'S. Oklahoma A. & M. P of 


Spier, MAnion W.._______ Head leet tyefemor of Home Economics, 1938, 1942 
B.S., Alabama College; B.S., M.A., Columbia. 


S A.senr T., Jn... Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1949 
PRS. US. Naval eee erent Harvard. . rof of . 


Souters, C. D.C Asssaciate Professor of Animal Science, 1950 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Missouri. 
StaLcup, Roserr JamMes__..__.______ Assistant Professor of Education, 1960 
B.A., Huron College; M.A., Ed.D., Nebraska. 


STALNAKER, CARROLL C. —Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
B.A., Iowa State Teachers; M.A., Iowa. Administration, 1937, 1946 


STANALAND, EucENE E. Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1960 
B.S., Huntingdon; M.B.A., Alabama. 


Strece, H. Ectsworra.___________Research Professor of Economics and 
B.A., M.A., Nebraska; Ph.D,, Ohio State. Business Administration, 1949, 1951 

STEENSEN, DONALD _—_— A istant Professor of Forestry, 1960 
BS., oe owe M. ie Dake: en of 

STEVENS, Professor of Chemistry, 1947, 1959 
BS., Lar -D., Iowa State. eh of u 

STEWART, Jon ANNIS._. — Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1946, 1961 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University 

° STOKES, Josaps H FRANKLIN lage tangy Set eee in Mathematics, 1961 
BS., ., University of Arkansas. 


STOVES, Ses H,______Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1946, 1949 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Streer, Donato... Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1961 
S., M.S., Auburn University. (Resigned Effective June 30, 1961.) 


Strenctu, D. Rater ____.._ Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1961 
BS., M, S., Auburn Oatvecsirs y; Ph. D., Cornell. 


Strone, Wiiiarp L, ___ Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 1960 
B, S.. U.S. Naval Academy; Lieutenant ‘Commander, USN. 


Srrovup, Oxrorp.— Assistant Professor of English, 1950, 1957 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 


eye ae DT PY tS Prof estar of Agronomy, 1925, 1942 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Iowa State; Ph. D., ae Sta 


Srurrock, WALTER.______ Associate Professor of Panties Engineering, 1958 
B.M.E., Cornell, 


SuLuIvaAN, MAncarer Sug...» Instructor in English, 1961 
A.B., Duke; M.A., Auburn University. 
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Summer, Henny M..—--_-_— Professor of Electrical Enginoering, 1 1947, 1961 
B.S., Clemson A. & M.; M.; BEE E.E., , Auburn University; M.S.E.E., North 
SwincLeE, Homer Scorr______-Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1929, 1939 


B.S., M.S., Sc.D., Ohio 


Swinson, WELDON FRANK _______Assistant Professor of M echanical Engineering, 1960 
B.E., Rice Institute; B.M.E,, Texas Tech; M.S.M.E., Texas A. & 


Sykes, MALTB havin abees. «chien of Art, 1942, 1954 
Studied: Wayman Adams, Diego Rivera, John Sloan, George C. Miller, Fernand Leger, Stanley 
William Hayter, and Andre Lhote. 


Szm.assy, SANDOR... Agricultural Librarian and Assistant Professor, 1961 
L.L.D., Budapest; M.A. Like Indiana. 


‘ W. ee propasent Music, 1948, 1957 
SA bee trtrasin: ieee M.Mus., Ph.D., Eastman School of Music o 


TANGER, GrrnaLp Evcene.________ Professor of Mechanical E , 1958, 1960 
.. M.S., South Dakota School of Mines & Tech.; Ph.D., Oklahoma State. 


ia Freperick W.__— Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and 
B.S., State University of New York; M.Ed., University North Carolina. Recreation, 1960 


T XLOR, Epwarp B._______ Assistant Director of En Extension, 1957, 1960 
my B.S., Davidson College; B.S.T.M., North Carolina the aes Coltmbia. 
TAYLOR, W. B., Jr., Instructor in Mathematics, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Stanford University. (Resigned Effective August 31, 1961.) 
Tess, PATHAICIA A, SI nstructor in Pathology and Parasitology, 1959 
V.M., Auburn University. 
°°°THacker, Henry R._._______ Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1956, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
THOMASSON, STANLEY___________ Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1959 
B.Arch,, Tulane. 
Pores Smwney Lee_________ Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1937, 1948 
Birningham-Southern; M.S., Tulane; M.A., Michigan 
Tim, — Duce. SSS dZInstructor in Engineering Craphics, 1961 


Ch.Engrg., Georgia Tech. 


Beli Wrsur A., Jn._________ Assistant Professor of Education and 
A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Kentucky. Coordinator of Student Personnel Services, 1958 
Tomuin, James Grover_____ Instructor in Health, Physical Education, 
B.S., Auburn University. and Recreation, 1958 
Tonrans, ANNE ae ee ees aR 
A. Northwestern State College; M.A., Louisiana State. 
LOWES, BARBARA Beck — Instructor in Art, 1961 
App.Art, Auburn University. (Resigned ‘Effective August : 31, 1961. ) 
tan Howanp F.___.___.______ Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1952, 1958 


B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


Turnen, Henny F._ Associate Pro ofexsor oF of Zoology and Entomology, 1950, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Pb.D., lowa § 


Tunnen, Louise K,._. Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1937, 1946 
B.A., Southwestern Louisiana Institute; M.A., M.S., Louisiana State. 


Turner, WILuiAM K,.. ____Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1961 
B.Arch., eSetenad M.Arch., , University of Pennsylvania. 


Turney, Dewey M,._____-_-____ Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1940, 1946 
B, S., Auburn University; M.S., Illinois. 


Tens DORAL. Ae 
B.S., M.A., | M.S., Ed.D., Tennessee. 


Umpacnu, Arnnoitp W..____ Professor of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1944, 1945 
B.S., Southwestern State Teachers; M.A., Colorado State College of Education. 


Van DE Manx, Mrupnen §. _ Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1938, 1955 
B.S., Auburn University; M. Min A., Columbia. 





Research Professor of Home Economics, 1959 


©°° On military leave. 
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Van Scoy, Patricia. Instructor in English, 
B.A., Sophie Newcomb; M.A., Alabama. 


VAUGHN, 7 Jory T. Assistant Professor of Large Animal Sur, 
" D.V.M, Auburn University, me ot . and Medicine, 1955, 
ENEzKY, D LT eeeseesessSsSCA sistant Professor of Chemistry, 
. B.S., George Washington: Ph.D., North Carolina. top of 


V ,D M., Jn..______.__- Head Professor of Mechanical E ering, 
STReME. BSEE. S.M.E., Texas A. & M. Or of =~ agree 


V Do Louts______ Associate P Chemical Engineering, 1953, 
re a coe se Sait Baca 


Watpo, Myrtice R. — Assistant Professor of Economics and B 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University fs dee 1949, 


Waxprop, FLoyp EE pe ee Professor of Naval Science, 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy; Major, U.S. Marine Corps. 


WALDROP, Hensert—Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 


uburn Univ 
W. Mrynre___H atalog Dept Library), and Assistant Professor, 1947, 
NB. Tift College; B ate kw so eae eachers; M.Educ., Ade University. 


WALLS, DRL (he oe eget abe ___Assistant Professor of Music, 
B.M., Baylor; M.Mus., Manhattan School of Music. 


WALEER, BRAR = i eee ee a CR Bt arts 
B.A., Florence; : M.F.A., University of Southern California. 


W. Do F.—__Amooiate P Large Animal S 
AS elaeae Sia ee a er 


Watters, Epwrn S,.— _.___.___Assistant Professor of Mili Science, 
3S. Kentucky; MS., New York; Major, USA. rof of po A ; 


WALTON, MarnrHa_ Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education 
and Recr 


eation, 1945, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Colorado State College of Education. 
Wana cron, Troscae Li. __Instructor in Foreign Languages, 
Mississippi College; M.A., Mississippi. 


Wang, Bex ENT AMIN P,_______._ Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
Naval Academy; cademy; M.S.M .E., Columbi 


Wass pe He LT nstructor in Physics, 1959, 
B.S., Kentucky; M.S., . Ph.D., D., Purdue. 
of Chemistry, 


Warp, Curtis Howarp. St 
B.S., Indiana State Teachers; M Ss. University o: of ee Ph Pardue. 


W L | a ee Pf. r of Horticulture, 1923, 
ane, | AAT Bi = = e rofessor of ure 


Warner, Joun Ectsworta_.__Head, Reference ‘Dioner ( Labrary), jose 
Assistant Professor oy,” 
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1961 


1960 
1959 
1957 


1959 
1959 


1959 
1961 
1961 


edicine, 1958 


1959 


1952 
1960 
1950 
1961 
1957 
1931 


1960 


B.S., B.S.L.S., State College for Teachers sere N.Y.); M.A., Teachers College, Columbia. 


Wannen, WrLttAM MICHAEL... Professor 0; of Animal Science, 1955, 
B.S., Michigan State; M.S., Texas A. ras M.; yt D., 

WASHINGTON, WILLIAM pe 5 iain Instructor xg Health, Physical 
B.S,, Auburn University. Education, ‘and Recreation, 

Waters, Wiu1AM T,_ EONS Professor of Textile Technology, 
B.S.T.E., Clemson; M.S., Institute of T Technology 


Watwoop, Vernon B, titania teak na tess of Civil Engineering, 1929, 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University. 


Wear, Jonn I,_ _..._.___-—____-Professor of Soils, 1939, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., , Purdue. 


Weaver, ANDREW MALCOLM __......Assistant Professor of Education, 
B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic Insti Institute; . M.A,, Ed.D., Tennessee. 


Waava, CHARLES HADLEY —Westinghouse P Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Tennessee; Ph.D., 


*Weaven, Harry T.__ bch ana ae EN in Physics, 1960, 
BS., Auburn University. 








® Temporary. 


1957 
1958 
1958 
1941 
1959 
1960 
1959 
1961 
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Wesenr, F. N._ Instructor in Physics, 1961 
B. g. Spring ‘Hil “College. ( (Resigned Effecti Effective August August 31, 1961.) 


WELLS, JosepH WiLLARD____.mmnn. Associate Professor of Architecture, 1956 
B.Arch., Cornell University. 


W OHN BENJAMIN 
aa 9° Georgia; tre North Carolina State. 
Warre, Josern A. — District Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 
+, M.S., Auburn University and Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 1960 


WaHarre RAIS Ci@Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1950, 1960 
3S. ghia University; M.S., Ph.D., ee of a 


Wurre, RaymMonp H.-S iP ro fessor of Education, 1950, 1951 
B.S., Southwest Missouri State; A.B., Drury; A.M., Chicago; Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia. 


W V ies ue eee P H Economics, 1954, 1956 
iz eyeing aT ene tofessor of Home 54, 


nstructor in Forestry, 1958 





Wauiterorp, Rosertr D, se Ad Neda Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1959 
M.S., Iowa State ool D.V.M., Georgia. 

Wicocins, AcEE M.____P. eee Large Avienat ey and Medicine, 1946, 1959 
M.S., Kansas State Shien D.V Auburn U 

Wiccrns, Eanrt L... Sgr may eee Professor of Animal Science, 1956 
B.S., M.S., Oklaboma A. & M.; Ph.D., Wisconsin. 

Wu.panss, BILLIE Sve Professor of Education, 1960 
B.S., M.Ed., Georgia. 

Wicpanks, Mary EvrzAsetu____Gift and Exc e Librarian and Instructor, 1959 


A.B., Alabama College; M.A., Emory; M.S.L.S., North 


°°°WirnetM, Wi-itAM J,__ _....._nstructor in of ee Graphics, 1960 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 


WiiuiaMs, Byron B. Ju. Associate Professor of Pharmacology, 1951, 1954 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Flori 


WiiuiaMs, Davin ee Instructor of Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 196) 
D.V.M., B.S.A., Iniversity of Georgi 


Wansees ELIZABETH bah den =< Ledeen se of Economics and 





M.S., Auburn University, a eheg Administration, 1946, 1959 
Vee A | a a ee Mathematics, 1934, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Southerm; M.S., Auburn rare eg Ph.D.., 
WitumMs, HucH_—___. _______ Associate Prothane of Art, 1957, 1959 
B.App. "Art, Auburn University; -M.A., C Columbia. 
WiiuraAMs, Marvin O'NEAL Assistant Professor of Aerospace 
A.B., Birmingham-Southem; B.A.E., Auburn University. Engineering, 1942, 1944 
WiiitiaMs, Raps I.. ______Professor of Air Science, 1960 


B.A., M.A, University of Maryland; ¢ Colonel, , USAF. 


WituiaMson, Epwarp C,..._ Assistant Professor of History, 1957 
A.B., M.A., Floridas Ph.D,, Pennsylvania. 


Witton, Jooerer Asis — eee 5 Instructor in English, 1960, 1961 
A.B., Huntingdon. 
Wirson, Lowery E, ____ Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1960, 1961 


B.S,, Murray State College; M.S., Kentucky; Ph.D., 


Wrncarp, Joun WILLIAM. sited Leer in Industrial Laboratories, 1957 
B.S,, Auburn University. 


Wrncarp, Roserr FE. Research Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1982, 1957 
B.S., MS., Auburn University. 

Wotverton, CLYDE. ——......—I nstructor in Foreign Languages, 1961 
B.A., University of Arkansas. 

*Woop, Harvey G.I nstrctor in Physics, 1958 
B.A., Olivet College. 

Woopatt, JaMes R,_______._.._.#___Associate Professor of English, 1952, 1957 
B.S,, Murray State; M.A., Kentucky; Ph.D., Vanderbilt. 


© Temporary. 
©°° On military leave. 
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W , Coantes H.______ Assistant Professor of Phustology and 
OMS. D.V.M. Auburn Univesity, sexed) Pee and 1958, 1959 


W. Ty. L._______ A stant Professor English, 1960 
SA, Tulane; M.A., Ph.D., Manchester. a: of Engl 


Y Se Agricultural Economics, 1946, 1957 
AS is Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue. of ns 


Y RK, Lro W,___________Head, Acquisitions epereine Library), 
“ -Mus,, Oregon; M.M.E., M.S.L.S., Florida’ State. ( Nousen hes ofessor, 1960 

Young, Luter M. — Associate Professor of Health, Physiol Educa Education, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University and Recreation, 1944, 1959 


Youn, Ricpiss isatg eel ie Nig ieee in Education, 1959, 1961 
BS. Florence State; M.A., Putney Graduate School of Teacher Education; M.Ed., Auburn 


ZALLEN, HAROLD. CA sci“ earl Ph fer i Ng 1961 
= Su Bm! England College of Pharmacy; Ed.M., Boston pia nam 


ZIEG P F,_________________ Associate P C , 1949, 1958 
LER, AUL a ee rofessor of Chemistry 

Lavnoe PETER D. ee RO 
B.S., M.A., Illinois. 


Z T —_____________Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1960 
sas ye ey pepe oats 1 


Graduate and Research Assistants 


Apams, ANNIE RutaH__._.___- sss Research Assistant in Home Economics, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Acnusrt, Robert ANTHONY ____________ Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1961 
B.A., Seton Hall University. 
ANDERSON, JERRY MAx________Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 1961 
B.M E. Auburn University. 
AppEL, W, A.._____.t.mwu'mnlkmtmk...____—Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 1961 
B.S., Michigan Colloge of Mining and Technology 


ARNOLD, TERRY Gnd rani === a afiond Assistant in Civil Engineering, 1960 
B.C.E., Auburn University. 
Graduate Assistant in Physics, 1961 


BARNWELL, RicHarnp W. 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Beanp, James TaYLon________Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 1961 
B.M.E., pee University. (Resigned Effective August 31, 1961.) 
Beckett, Smney D,______ Research nmr Physiology and Pharmacology, 1961 
B.S., Mississippi State; D.V.M., Auburn U 
Benton, Dewarp___.____ Graduate vasatsius: rt Economics and Business 
B.S., University of Maryland. Administration, 1961 
BLam, Ratpx Evcene_________ Graduate Assistant ¢ in Mechanical Engineering, 1961 
B.M.E., Auburn University; Auburn Research Founda 


Boum, Jonn_____._____ Graduate Assistant in + ie hdacalenid Administration, 1961 
A.B., Knox College, Illinois; M.S., INinois State Normal University, 


Bonney, AnntE ADAMS______.._ ss Research Assistant in Home Economics, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. (Resigned Effective September 15, 1961.) 


Bourne, JupirH_________.._________ Graduate Assistant in Home Economics, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University. 





BRADLEY, CanoLyn F,.__________Graduate Assistant in Zoology-Entomology, 1960 
A.B., LaGrange College. 
Burcess, Currrorp_______ Graduate Assistant, f, _Educationel Administration, 1960 
B.A., Mercer University; M.A., George Peabody Co 
Burns, Exits B. a Rilaaty Antena i Educational Administration, 1961 
A.B,, Saint Bernard; M.A., George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Cams, CHAntes J._______________Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1961 
M.A, Physics Vanderbilt. (Resigned Effective September 30, 1961.) 
Caat, Cuonc-Inn________.__. sss Craduate Assistant in Pharmacy, 1961 
B.S,, College of Pharmacy, Seoul National University, Seoul, K 
Cuamobers, Cant Gary... Graduate Radial ac in Civil Engineering, 1960 
B.S .C.E., Auburn University. 
CHAMBLIss, ToomMas A. ____ Graduate Assistant in Health, Physical Education, 


B.S., Troy State; M.Ed., Auburn University and Re. Recreation. 1961 


2 
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CHAYAVADHANAN AR 
B.S., William noe JAN Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 


Caranc, Now-Hor 
BS. Tyoto Union: Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 





Graduate Assistant in Psychology, 


HERMAN J,___ Graduate Assistant in Mathemati 
B.S., Auburn University. (Resigned Effective March is, 1961.) oh osem “ng 


CoLtincs, MaRcARET____—=————s Graduate Assistant in Zoology-Entomology, 


A.B.,, eng + aati 
Cc 
once, Teen i Ann. _Graduate Assistant in English, 











te a _Nat 
ath eter National Defense Education Act, Research id ol bind, 
oS: cow! Th, 
th ag aaa eee Assistant in Education Administration, 
Couness, » JOHN Vw CG raduate Assistant in English, 
utheastern Louisiana ( College. 
Pee James D.____._. Graduate Assistant in Educational Administration, 
BS., Auburn University; } M.A. Vanderbilt. 
Cuensiaw Epwarp J... Graduate Assistant in eb ig ks Engineering, 
B,S.M. E., Aubum University. (Resigned Effective September 2 
DANIEL, ARN. CaS cathe ad anal in English, 
B.S., Clemson. 
» H. Jor. Graduate Assistant in Psychology, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Drow, CAROLYN Jones. Graduate Assistant in English, 


.. Auburn University. 

Dediet EDMOND Date... Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1958, 
B.S., See State University; M.S., Auburn University. 

Dorson, ELIza Graduate Assistant in Home Economics, 
B.S., pay Uuiewaley. 

Donovan, Rosert Doucias._™_ Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E.E., Auburn University; Auburn Research Foundation, 

Dunxo, STANLEY Graduate Assistant in Economics and Business 
B.A., Belmont Abbey College. Administration, 

Dyess, KENNETH King. StS Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 

B.S., Troy State College. (Resigned Effective March 15, 1961.) 

Rrrwre. Tomcae Nes Graduate deaene in Psychology, 
BS., Auburn University. 


FARNELL, Danrer_____ Research Fellow, Physiology and Pharmacology, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 








Few, Avsent B.._____ Research Fellow, Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 

Frrzpatrick, Manyone H.______ Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1952, 
B.S., Jacksonville State College; M.S., Auburn University 

Forp, RALPH M.. pasion” Riatenpens Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.E.P., Auburn University. 

Farrz, PAvL Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
A.B., W ngton University (St. Louis). 


Gannett, Patrnice — Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic University. 


Gornon, Max Epvwin..___ Graduate Assistant in Economics and Business 


B.S.A.A., Auburn University. Administration, 

Grecory, Ouma JAN SSS Craduate Assistant in History, 
B.A., Huntingdon College. 

Gross, Joamy FRANK. Graduate Assistant in History, 
B.A., Baylor; B.D., Southern Baptist Theological il Seminary. 

Hamm, Davi HH. _.Graduate Assistant in Agricultural Education, 
B.S., Florida da Stato University. 

, Lonnie N.S. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 

B.S., Anburn University. 

Hannan, Ray Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 


BS., Maryville College. 
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1961 


1961 
1961 


1961 
1961 
1960 
1960 
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Harmon, Grapy Ropney. SS Research Assistant in Physics, 
B.E.P., Auburn University. 

Hart.ey, Joun AARnon._.______ Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 1960, 
B.C... Auburn University. 

Hawanss, Jonnie RutH______.___._ Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 


"9 Jacksonville State College. 


Haxpensos, BARBARA JEAN Graduate Assistant in Elementary Education, 
, West Georgia; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


Seaetee Manjonre SSS CResearch Assistant in Home Economics, 
B.S., University of Alabama. 








HoaGLAND, Dante, CrarK— Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., M.S., University of Miami. 

Hopce Hamy F., Jn.____Graduate Assistant in Educational Administration, 
B.S., M.S., ose 

Hoop, MELVIN V., Ja..__{/__.9»/»_ Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Mississippi oboe 

Howre, Kerra M,..._.__-_ Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 1960, 
B.E.P., Auburn See 

Hscen,_ Suru-Yun je a an Se Assistant in Physics, 
B.S., Tunghai Ualversity. 


Jackson, Jenny Evans.__.Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 


uburn Research Foundation, 
B.M.E., Auburn University. (Resigned Effective September 15, 1961.) 


Jackson, Mancarer ELten______.._.__.__..__Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Muskingum College; M.S., Auburn University. 


Jonnson, JAMeEs Jo nt Neuere Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Southeastern State College; M.S., Northwestern Louisiana State College. 


Jounston, JAMEs Hoop... SSS Craduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 





Jones, JAMES 5 oe Lee ttt‘ (Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
Auburn University. 

Jones, JEANETT E H.-S sFSFFffFfFSFFSFSFSSF Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Jones, Geonce NorMAN. —____._____._____ Graduate Assistant in Physics, 
B. E. uburn University. 

Jones, Rex lime _._.__.____...Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Troy State. ate. (Resigned ‘Effective September 15, 1961.) 

Kuier, Sunam Bassi... Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 


B. S. E.E., Johns Hopkins University. 
........-..Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 





Kitcore, CLAUDE _..___ 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Kriivcsworrs, Tens —.Graduate Assistant in Psychology, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Kritcore, Leona K.-S SSS Graduate Assistant in Home Economics, 


B.A., Skidmore College. 


Kinxsey, H. G., Jn._..____National Defense Education Act, Research 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State University. Fe llow in Chemistry, 


Kimmpy, THELMA T._ Graduate Assistant in Secondary Education, 
B. S., M.A., George e Peabody ‘College for Teachers. 


KuprErsuscH, Karen Frances___.____. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Jacksonville State College. 
Graduate Assistant in English, 














Lanaon, Ecmer Burns. 
Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B. . Nees State College. 


A.E., Auburn University. 
°LEE, Cue-Cxine. _... Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 


LACERVA, PATRICIA_ 
B.A., Southeastern Louisiana College. 
Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
Lane, Max Henrserr Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B. 5. = State; M.S., Auburn 1 University. 
Law, H nee 
B.S.M.E., Taiwan Chung Kung = alia Auburn Research Foundation, 
LeGranp, PHyLis RT eeeeapeeree- Graduate Assistant in History, 
S., ord, 





* Temporary. 
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FRANK B., Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 
B.S.C.E., Auburn University. 
Lon, JAck. SCG rls: Assistant in Chemistry, 
we University of Texas. 5 
Mapven, RAGAN ____________ Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
Mayon, Paut E. GG, Research Assistant in Mathematics, 1958, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
, Micmag, W. FSF Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Auburn roe z . 

MARMER, ee h Assistant in Physics, 
BS., fey 20 “aadeier eae Technology. — “ 
MARMER, MARJORIE — Graduate Assistant in History, 

B.A., Western Reserve University. 
ManrsHa.y, D. L. ae Defense Education Act, Research Fellow 
B.S., Aubum Universi in Chemistry 
ea ec eee NM LUM et ee re fe Mathematics, 
B.S., Howard College. 
McE.roy, Dewrn_____Graduate Assistant, International Paper Company 
Foundation Program in Secondary Education, 
B.S., Florida State; M.S., Auburn University. 
McIuiwarn, Many Dumvrt_______ Graduate Assistant in Home Economics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
McKrixny, Max... Graduate Assistant, International Paper Company 
. Ben ars Ms tate. Foundation spi in worvineed « em at 
re ap ET A a eal ll AE uate Assistant em 
A.B., LaGrange College. ° istry, 
Mrrosm, Suicenornt______ Research Assistant in Economics and Business 
B.A,, Kagawa University. Administration, 
Mo.atison, Wooprow___.___ 66 — Graduate Assistant in Panes 1959, 
B.A,, Southeastern Louisiana College. (Resigned Effective September 15, 1 
Moon, Tax Jin CG radacte Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., M.S., Yon-Sei University. 
Moore, OHN Pryron._._._————eesSsSCSséS‘CSsS Grads Assistant in’ Physics, 
oop University. 
pate C. E._...__National Defense Education Act, Research Fellow 
B.S., Auburn University. in Chemistry, 
Mose.ey, MarrHa H.C raduatte Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Auburn » University. 
Munray, R. Jay SSS raelusate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., University of Utah. 
Myers, Date K.._-__ National Defense Education Act, Research Fellow 
B.S,, Berea College. in Chemistry, 
Nanrstept, Gany___.__Graduate Assistant, International Paper Company 
Foundation Program in Secondary Education, 1960, 
B.S., Florida State; M.S., Auburn Universi 
NICHOLS, ANNETTE Davis. _.Graduate Assistant in History, 
. Georgia State College. e. (Resigned ‘Effective e June 15, 1961.) 
Nixon, fe hiding C., Jr. Graduate Assistant in Ragan Education, 1957, 
B.S., ot rips hee Auburn University. 
ONen, lous Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1958, 
nee Oe Colleges M.S., Auburn University. 
Orr, Watton A, Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.M.E., Auburn University. 
Orrmncen, Ricnarp FE... Graduate Assistant in Health, Physical 
B.S., M.S., hoeavays Education, and Recreation, 
wn D..._____.____ Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 
B.C.E., a ba University, 
Patrenson, Lucy Hottoway__ ____...Graduate Assistant in English, 
A.B., Westhampton College, University ity of Richmond. 
Pam.irs, Crartes Ray. tstCstsCsSsSCSCrcatsratt: Assistant inn Physics, 
.. Huntingdon College. 
tos Ray W..__ ESSE Graduate Assistant in Psychology, 


B.A., Auburn University. 
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PotLacis, Pamur F,__-__________ Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1960 
B.S., Louisiana Tech. , 
Price, JAMEs Woop_________ Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1961 
B. » Troy State College. 
Pucn, JOEL N.S FFfFFSFSFSFSFGraduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 1961 
B.C.E., EPS University. 
Ramey, Gronce Epwarp___________Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 1960 
B.S.C.E., es University. 
Raney, Dovcias__________.Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 1961 


B. §. M.E., i hens University. 


Ray, Jumy Harnotp___Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 1960, 1961 
"B.S.M .E,, Auburn University. 


REeEep MARVIN Ray_____ ss sSCSsCsé rast: Assistant in Maathermattics, 1961 
B.S., Austin Peay State College. 
Rem, SARAH Francis__.._____ Graduate Assistant in Pharmacology and 


Health, Eason Education, and Recreation, 1960, 1961 
A.A., Sacred Heart; B.S., Auburn Universi 


RosENTHAL, ARTHUR E. Pap ge eh ee, ate Fellow, 1961 
Ph.D., Harvard University; Post-doctoral Fellow, Cambridge University. 


SALZMANN, Frank Louis, II]._...______Grraduate_ Assistant in Mathematics, 1960 
BS., Auburn University. 


SANDEFUR, Jo WuHarton______.______ Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1960 
B.A., University of Southwestern; M.S., Auburn University. 

Seancy, Daymp K........ Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 1960, 1961 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 

ScHaup, SUZANNE M.S Graduate Assistant in English, 1961 
B.S., Milwaukee-Downer College. 

ScumirH, JoHN Epsei_—_.___________.Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Scort, Ricwarnp ALTON... Graduate Assistant in Industrial Laboratories, 1961 

B.S.Ed., Auburn University. 

Smumons, W. S$, —___-_______-______ Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Sxatru, D, M.— Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 1961 
B. 5. High Point College. 

Ssaru, DonaLtp Ray __..Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University. (Resigned ‘Effective June 15, 1961.) 

Ssarn, Westey FE. sSSSSSGraduate Assistant in Chemistry, 1959 
B.S., Maryville College. 

Samara, Wireu1AM L,. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1960 
B.S., Mississippi College. 

SOmEzAy, age _____. Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 

Auburn University, Auburn Research Foundation, 1961 

Siceccte Jor. Joswva______——— Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Northwestern State College. 

SPIKEs, Pavr. WwW. CG raduatte Assistant in Mathematics, 1960 
B, 3., M.A.Ed., “Mississippi Southern. 

STARKE, MARY BARnow._._ StS Grats Assistant in English, 1961 
B.A., Anburn University. 

Starke, WARREN. Graduate Assistant in English, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University. 

STEWART, RicHanp H.. 
Bee Ps oa Graduate Assistant in Agricultural Education, 1961 

STRICKLAND, Sam MAnrtTIN.__. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University. (Resigned 1 Effective. He 15, 1961.) 

Sven, Kine Foo__ a ees Sl iethiard Assistant in Physics, 1961 
B.A., uae Christian ’ University. 

SUTHERLIN, ete Sa eS 2 Graduate Assistant in English, 1961 
A.B., La wae College. 

Swanson, Cuantes FE, —=———SS—SGradluate Assistant in Chemistry, 1961 


B.S., University of Tlinois. 


Tatom, Franx Buck... Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy. Auburn Research Foundation, 1961 


TEAGUE, Wayne Graduate Assistant in Secondary Education, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Auburn | University. 
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TOwNLEY, JANICE FERN Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.A., LaGrange College. 


VacHon, RecrvALp Inenre__._.________.Graduate Assistant in Mechanical 





ngineering, Auburn Research Foundation, 1958, 
B.M.E., M.S., Auburn University. (Resigned Effective September 15, 1961.) 
Voris, FLORENCE... SCC Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 


B.S,, University of California. 
Wows: Fomaens c._____._ Research Assistant in Economics and Business 


College of Law, National Taiwan. Administration, 
Watson, Carnotyn L.-T Crate ~Assistant in History, 
B.S., Georgia Southern C College. 
Wen, RANDA Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
M.E., Auburn University. 
WELts, J. A. TCTSSCGrradsatt Assistant in Chemistry, 
BS., aes of Florida. 
Wourpte, Kenners E,W SSM Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B,S,, Auburn University. 
Wrecanp, Kart E.G raduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
BS., ‘Auburn University. 
Wipes, Dororny__.__>S SSS Graduate Assistant in Home Economics, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


WoopDLey, ANNETTE ——_— Graduate Assistant in Economics and Business 
B.S., Auburn University Administration, 


Other Officers and Staff 


Apxins, Evetyn H.W Secretary of Women’s Housing, 


n, ANN MeELor.__._ Secretary, Economics and Business Administration, 
B.S., af re University. 


AcERTON, ManrcareT___.____ Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 
ALLcoop, James L...._____.___. Maintenance Custodian, Women’s Dormitories, 





ALLcoop, JosepHINE_. Stock Clerk, Food Service, 1949, 
AacEnrT, BENJAMIN DONALD, Jr..._.._...._..Personnel Assistant, University 

+ Central Missouri State ‘College. Personnel Office, 
Sooner ANITA B.S Cllerk, Chemistry Library, 1957, 
Arcuesor, Tuomas E, ________Assistant Photographer, Photo Service, 
ATTLEBERGER, FREDERICK RayMonD_______.. Laboratory Technician, Infirmary, 

M.T., Franklin School of Science and Arts. 

BACHELLER, CanoL__.__———— Writer, Education Interpretation Service, 
BacHELLER, Joun Dupitey________ Counselor, Student Guidance Service, 


B.S., M.S., Florida State University. 
Bar.ey, Bessie__._________Chief Switchboard Operator, Buildings and Grounds, 
Barey, DIANNE ———$_____________ Typist A, Civil Engineering, 


Baker, Betry ANN eee ee 
B.S., Howard. (Resigned ‘Effective . August 25, 1961.) 


Baker, GLENDA MILLER SS Clerk 6A, Registrar's Office, 
Baker, Patricia Typist, Physiology and Pharmacology, 
Banks, Rutw B.—_$___ EE —OCFSsCSSeerettaryy, Ecductionaal Television, 
BARNES, ANNA P,...._______ Head Resident vate Lupton Hall and 

B.M., Judson. ollege Chaperone, 1945, 


Barrow, WiLL1AM Owens_— Senior Counselor, Student Guidance Service, 1948. 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern; M.A., Peabody College for Teachers. 


BARTEE, ANNETTE M,..__-_-_»_>>» SES SSS SCBorokkeeper, Food Service, 1951, 
BartLetTr, Kay______________. Tabulating Machine Operator, Business Office, 
Barton, Frema C,..__.___.______Head Resident of Susan Smith Cottage, 


Barton, Joun STANLEY__________ Senior Pilot, Aeronautical Engineering, 
B.S. Auburn University. 


Bass, Lovuise____. Secretary, English Department, 
Bassett, Nancy L,.W-+-_SESECllerk A, Auditing, Business Office, 
Bates, CAROLYN CT pit, English Department, 
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1954 
1961 


1961 
1954 
1959 


1960 
1960 
1959 
1941 


1960 
1960 


1945 
1961 
1961 


1961 
1959 
1961 


1956 
1951 


1957 
1960 
1956 
1956 


1937 
1961 
1960 


Officers of Instruction 


Bean, Rosert J...__.___Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer, Business Office, 
B.S, +, Cornell; M.B.A., George Washington University. 
Becxwita, WmuAmM H.____Athletic Sports Editor and Director of 
Sports Public Relations, 1951, 








Ber, Manian Bo _....Clerk A, Auburn Union, 

BENNETT, MArTHA A. Clerk A, Alumni Office, 1941, 

Benc ann, Gany_._____.______.._ Producer-Director, Educational Television, 
B.S., Iowa State University. 

Berz, BARBARA________——s Bookkeeper, Accounting, Business Office, 


Bicke., MARGARET Sr. Tabulating Machine Operator, Business Office, 1945, 
Bicxet, O. W....._ Assistant to the Director, Buildings and Grounds, 1940, 
Bmez, Avice B,C erecta, School of Chemistry, 
Biack, CLame._- SCM orsing Cashier, Magnolia Dormitories, 
Brack, Henry G,______ Electronics Technician in Electrical Engineering, 
Auburn Research Foundation, 
Buaxe, Bruce D. a Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1947, 
B.S., Auburn University 
Clerk A, Business Office, 


Brake, Many JANE 
BLANTON, Mancarer R._Clerk-Stenographer Ill, Vocational Agriculture, 1929, 








B.A., Hollins College. 


Boney, Louise B,.—_____________Cashier, Business Office, 1945, 
Bonner, Parricta V,———_______ Typist A, Agricultural Administration, 
Bowoven, Rrra Av CT pst, Engineering Graphics, 
BowMan, Joseru RR... Construction Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 


Brackin, Hersert GLENN_______._ Engineering Aide, Educational Television, 
Brackin, Patricia L.____________ Secretary, Auburn Development, 1956, 





BRANTLEY, Myrna R. SS FFFFFsFsFSFSSecretary, Auburn Union, 
Bray, SARA eT ____Stenographer, News Bureau, 
Brewer, Bop.__________ Engineering Aide, Educational Television, 
Brewer, Harntan Evarmye ees ecretary, Agriculture, 
Brewer, Launa Neti FFTTTTTTSCStenographer, News Bureau, 
Brirrain, Joyce T..._________Senior Secretary, Dean of Engineering, 1957, 


Brrrr Eh. eee ee, Magablin Ba 
EA. , Georgia; M.A., Columbia, a, 


Brirtin, Ruri L,____.__ Assistant to the Dean of the Graduate School, 1941, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University 


Brown, haat oe Dean of Women’s Office, 
Brown, Juanira N.S FFFFFFSFSFSFSFSFSSPaayrcolll Clerk, Business Office, 


Brumrie_p, Epwarp JAY... Admissions Officer of Registrar's Office, 
A.B., M. A., University of Kentucky, 


BULLARD, | EE SAL ee Manager, Auburn Union, 
Bunprick, Lynn. 





Buncess, Don_..__.___.____Producer-Director, Educational Television, 
B.A., University of Nebraska; M.S., Syracuse University. 
Busn, Sumiey_._— Secretary, Educational Administration, 1959, 
Can, Jean SmitH__... SSS tenographer, Physics, 
Caine, Leon D.._._ Floor Maintenance Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1946, 
Cams, Lois Secretary, School of Architecture and the Arts, 
Camp, PauLa_ Typist, Anttomy and Histology, 
Cannon, Sug ReEYNoLDs_.....____-_E Clerk A, Business Office, 
Cancir.e, Roy C._._._ ee FFFFFFFFeFeFeFFFFFSFSFSFSFSSFSFSFSSsS Berar, Buisinese Office, 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
CARLSON, NOMA cst eee pre Fubliniss, 
B.S., Florida. 


Carten, J. E._ Chief Clerk, Army ROTC, 


. Frances Sut____——S——CFSSsSSecretary to Scholarship Committee, 
B.S., Auburn University, 
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40 Auburn University 


Cups, Frances E, SCllerk, Pharmacy Library, 
Peg ne Effective September 21, 1961.) k, ” 


GrotH_____________ Secretary, Auburn Athletic Department, 
ae ig Se Tiniversiey. 4 sha SBE 


CLoyp, THomas C,...________ Warehouse Manager, Food Service, 1946, 
Coucan, J. Manm SS Stenographer, Civil Engineering, 
Corzimns, Peoor FT pitt, Nawal ROTC, 
ConNELL, Puyius B,.________ Clerk A, Catalog Department, Library, 1958, 
Conway, JEANETTE _______ Secretary, School of Veterinary Medicine, 1955, 


Conway, Leonanp____ Building Custodian Supervisor, Magnolia Dormitories, 


7 CLARENCE E. Manager, Auburn Union, 
.A., M.A., Birmingham-Southern, 
Coox, Minuicent K.-S SSS editorial Assistant, News Bureau, 


B.A., Millsaps College; M.Ed., Emory. 





CoPpELAND, Mitprep B. _______ Secretary, Air Force ROTC, 1951, 

CopELAND, PAULINE.....__.______- Housemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 

Co CO Ss Alumni Cafeteria, 195 
Pre bulsioan AE atom nt cee 


Corr, RALEIGH CL oratory Mechanician, Physics, 
Crawrorp, ALICE Typist, Home Economics, 
Creek, GLoniA__ SS SSSSSRegistered Nurse, Infirmary, 
AL A ___Stenographer, Food Service, 
Crowkr, Mary Secretary, Secondary Education, 1960, 
Cuiuars, Frances P.._ Secretary, Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1950, 














Cutuars, J. W.. __. Maintenance Custodian, Magnolia Dormitories, 1945, 
Davin, Laura VAauGHN __________ Secretary, Department of Architecture, 
Davison, Pat... SCS ecretary, Veterans Affairs, 1960, 
Davis, ANNE W.W SSS Seecretary, Business Office, 1959, 
OD | Clerk A, Registrar's Office, 
Davis, Joy Jacops._____ SS Stenographer, Registrar's Office, 
Davis, Lutruer E..._.______ Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 
Davis, Maccre Leg Secretary, Naval ROTC, 
Davis, Mary A. eek, Housing, 1955, 
Davis, Mary Lou_______________ Assistant Dietitian, Women’s Dining Hall, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Davis, Mrrtm K.___.._.._____Senior Secretary, Business Office, 1959, 
Dawson, Mriarp E.________ Chief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 
DeVenny, Crana J, SS, Stenographer to Training Officer, Agriculture, 
Dees, Payiiis______ SSS Office Assistant, Magnolia Dormitories, 


DELonEy, Susan G._SSFFSFSSFS A ssistant Dean of Women, 1955, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell. 


Dempsey, JEAN M.S SSS pst, University Personnel Office, 
DENNIS, MARIANNE_Laboratory Technician A, Anatomy and Histology, 1958, 


Devau., ELNorA._.__________ Assistant Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall, 
B.S., Syracuse; M.S., Auburn University. 
DickENsoNn, SyLviA_.-__-——— Secretary, Registrar's Office, 


Dr.LMANn, T B._____FFSSSsFSSSFSFSMRRaediog Repairman, A ROTC, 
SP5, USA, = = ae — 


Dorer, Mary Rotra_________ Laboratory Technician A, Home Economics, 
Donovucs, J. D.__ Pest Control Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 





Doss, Sue B,..-_-__— Typist, Mathematics Department, 
(Resigned Effective J August August 31, , 1961 61.) 

Drake, Lorre S$. —___-___Mail Clerk, Magnolia Dormitories, 

DnreEIrFxE, JUNE_——___. Secretary, Registrar's Office, 


(Resigned Effective September 7, 1961.) 


Duccer, Fow.enr, Ja——Adm. Asst., Editor, Development Publications, 1953, 
A.B., Alabama; M.A., Duke. 
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1961 
1960 


1960 


Officers of Instruction 


Duncan, ARLENE SSS Audio-Visual Technician, Library, 1959, 
Dun.op, Joun W.___________Program Director, Educational Television, 1955, 
B.A., Auburn University. 
Dunn, Berta_______Adm. Secretary > Secretary to Board of Trustees, 
President's Office, 1919, 
Dunn, Jo Ann_____________ Stenographer, Tiduatrtal Management, 
D FREE; AMES Ep ________ Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
OPER, Auburn University. choca aro heen 
ied VCE Oy ee eee OTT gt m Cletk, Pharmacy, 
Earnest, Sumurty LaVerne__..___________ Secretary, Library, 1958, 


Enen, Tuomas M,___________ Producer-Director, Educational Television, 1953, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


A.B., Huntingdon. 
Err, BansaRa Serr piony, Phiysica, 
Ex.uis, Matrre Norman_—__Senior Secretary, School Eu Agriculture and 
Agricultural 


Experiment Station, 1985, 
EsKALD, ELAYNE_________ EC Secretary, Engineering Extension, 


Estes, Necitre____ Typist, Women’s Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation, 
Evans, Etta Smrra_______ Secretary, School of Science and Literature, 1943, 


BCVA, MOREY sitesi esi, BO IO, 
Ezze.it, Forp Otitm—_____________Library Assistant, Reference Department, 


FAuLKNER, Lewis W._—____-_ Shop Mechanician, Industrial Laboratories, 
Faust, Wrm11aM E,W CA sistant in Electrical Engineering, 

B.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 
J A) ee eee eh es 
Fisher, CaTrHerntwne C.._________Clerk A, War Eagle Cafeteria, 1957, 
FLANAGAN, Grorce Doucias_______ Plant Manager, Dairy Science, 
FLercHen, IMocENE ESC ini: Clerk, Infirmary, 1944, 


Fiynn, Harry____.__.__.___Engineering Aide, Educational Television, 


F E 1948, 
adh SMILY Lirsey —_____Secretary, Auburn Athletic Department, 


Fosren, Georce C,___ Assistant to the Dean, School of Science and Literature, 
BS., Auburn University 


Fow.enr, Feanees 0) 4: Santor Secretary, Dean of Faculties, 1959, 
FREEMAN, JAMIE Hanpin______ Clerk A, Registrar's Office, 
FREEMAN, JupyY_———__»-_-__-E SSS Stenographer, Student Affairs, 


Gatioway, Evorsg_W... Senior Clerk, Registrar's Office, 
Garver, Dons E,~--___-, _____=__L__L___ Secretary, Poultry Science, 


GanLanp, Narauie T.______________ Clerk, Veterinary Medicine Library, 
(Resigned Effective September 13, 1961.) 


GrLLiLANp, CLARA Dran_________Laboratory Technician, Civil Engineering, 
Giass, Exrzaperu S... Ty pist, Engineering Administration, 
Goprrey, Linpa—___ ESS Stenographer, Student Affairs, 
Gorpon, BARBARA Nace, Infirmary, 
Gray, Leon, Jr.,______ Laboratory: Mechannician,_ Civil Engineering, 
Gray, ViviAN Forp_____-_ SSF Aiditor, Business Office, 1944, 
Grecory, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN____Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 


B. E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research 
Came. G. T. t-——_——___——Producer-Director, Educational Television, 
Grimmer, aie THoMaAs____________ Draftsman, Buildings and Grounds, 


Grrrz, Inez__-________ Laboratory Technician A, Home Economics, 


Guess, Grornce F.. Graduate Counselor, Magnolia Dormitories, 
B.S., A.M., Auburn University 


Hackney, Susrm | et Army ROTC, 
* Temporary. 
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Harrner, Patsy Lowe____________ Stenographer, Speech Department, 1960 
JoserpmNe Wartmer________Library Assistant, Architecture Library, 1956 
A.B., M.A., Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Hakata, BAnBARA ANN — Clerk, Registrar's: Office, 1961 
(Resigned Effective September r 15, 1961.) 
Hatemoce, Mas. E. T.——__-__—————EEESSSSFFSFSFSsSNirsee, Infirmary, 1952 
Haney, Patrre_________._ Administrative Secretary, Alumni Office, 1934, 1959 
Hannan, Rupy B.___. Bookkeeping Machine Operator, Business Office, 1954, 1959 
Hansen, Grenaupine K.-S A, Registrar's Office, 1961 


(Resigned Effective October 2, 1961.) 





Hanns, Farra D. ogee Clerk, Registrar's Office, 1961 

Hanns, Paun C.-T Armorer, Army ROTC, 1959 
Sergeant, USA. 

Hatcuerr, Louise R...____ Switchboard Operator, Buildings and Grounds, 1959 

Hawxrns, Cart LL... SS Shop Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1959 

Hawkins, MArRTHA.._.___ Typist, Acquisitions Department, Library, 1960 

Herner, Roy. Shop Mechanician, Industrial Laboratories, 1953 


Hewtms, JAMEs O » Jn__—_____Farm Superintendent, Agricultural Engineering, 1949 
B.S., Auburn University 


°HeMMINGER, JANICE BALDWrN._ Secretary, Educational Interpretation 

(Resigned 1 ective August 15, 1961.) Service. 1961 
Henn, ANN C._ SSennior Secretary, President's Office. 1961 
Henny, Ann H.W eeeeeeesssSSSSSeFFeeeeFeFFFefeFsfFlerhk, Pre-Engineering, 1961 
Henry, Pau W...____-_______._Assistant Business Manager, Business Office, 1954 
Hewrrr, Enay Exits. TTT ller ke, Alumni Office, 1958 
Hicerns, Iris F.C Typist, Dean of Women's Office, 1959 
Hinz, A. A Electrical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1943 
Hines, MaurssA C.-C Resident of Lane Hall, 1960 
Hopce, Berry ANN_....Secretary, Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1961 
Horrern, Wi.Ma Marre. Tabulating Machine Operator, Registrar's Office, 1961 

(Resigned Effective September 15, 1961.) 
Hoper, oN es en he eas Secretary, Art Department, 1961 
HonLaway, RAvsven.—————______News Specialist, Vocational Agriculture, 1961 


Laboratory Technician, Textile Department, 
Auburn Research Foundation, 1961 


Ho.iLEeMAN, Dara H.— 





HouuincswortH, Mase P.-C ead Resident of Broun Hall, 1956 
Hottoway, HeLren—...__ Secretary, Business Office, 1960, 1961 
Hoop, Ricuarp L..._______ Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
Horne, Donato L,._______-_-Graduate Counselor, Student Guidance Service, 1961 


Horne, MAry ELEANoR_.______.__ Senior Clerk, Agronomy and Soils, 1922, 1959 
Hornssy, Jesste Dowpie....Laboratory Mechanican, Mechanical Engineering, 1961 
Howanrp, Betrye ___.____.. Secretary, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 1958 


Howe.z, Lena Bera. —SEESFFFFFFFSFSSSCClerk 6A, Registrar's Office, 1961 
B.S., Stephen F. Austin State College; M.R.E., Southwestern Baptist ecological Seminary, 


Hvusparp, JEAN M. Typist A, University Bookstore, 1960, 1961 

Hupparp, Roppre Sue____ Typist, Buildings and Grounds, 1961 

Hupson, Franx L,———-_____ Supervisor, Auburn Union Custodians, 1959 

Hutt, Lynn Mwcerre__—.— —~$_>_»______ Clerk A, Registrar's Office, 1961 

Sheer es SSS Electrical Engineering, 1961 

Inice, Mann. Senior Clerk, Registrar's Office, 1961 
A. 2 aly th 3 MS., Tulane. 


Jackson, Lestre W._..____._.._ Motor Maintenance Sergeant, Army ROTC, 1955 
Sergeant t First Class, USA. 
James, Jonw E,. EEE SFFFSFSFSFsFSFSFSCSFHeerrismaan, Animal Science, 1959 
B.S., Oklahoma State. 








® Temporary. 


____——————$—$— s,s eee ee ———_ a 


Officers of Instruction 
Jenxins, EcrzApetn E..._.-_-._______ Head Resident of Harper Hall, 1954, 
Jengins, Katuryn D,W Clerk A, Alumni Office, 1957, 
Jernnican, Henrietta____Stenographer, Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
Jouns, ArLA Dean__.-___-_+__+_______Stenographer, Veterans Affairs, 
Jounson, Bernavetre.____Tabulating Machine Operator, Registrar's Office, 
Jonnson, KATHLEEN..________ Typist A, University Bookstore, 1944, 
Jounson, Mary Auice_______ Secretary, Field Service, School of Education, 
Jounson, Miiprep Clerk, Circulation Department, Library, 
Jotry, Dora Secretary, Department of Bacteriology, 
Jotry, H, H._______________ Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace Engineering, 


Jones, ANN P,___________Assistant Dietitian, Wer Eagle Cafeteria, 1959, 
Jones, ANNIE MERLE, R.N, SSN se, Infirmary, 1951, 
Jones, Bui.ry Jack. ESET CLinotype Operator, Duplicating, 





DP ee Ee ___.....___Clerk, Registrar's Office, 
Jones, CentaA____.__.___.__Laboratory Technician, Pathology and Parasitology, 
Jones, EMMA JEAN W....______Secretary, Agricultural Education, 1958, 
Jones, Jewet__..______ Secretary, Zoology and Entomology, 1941, 
Jones, Lestre Jackson.___________ Farm Foreman, Agronomy and Soils, 
Jones, Sonta Jean___._________Stenographer, Engineering Administration, 


Jonzs, Sve S.—__ Eee Sento Clerk, Infirmary, 1958, 
Jones, W. G._____+_m____Assistant Plant Manager, Dairy Science, 1936, 
Jones, Wiru1aAM L.______ Supervisor, Photographic and Duplicating Service, 
JorDAN, JANICE. TTC pst, Catalog Department, Library, 
Jumprn, GLENDA_______ Sales Clerk, University Bookstore, 
KENNEDY, Mary Patan io Plainsman Dining Hall, 1956, 


, Auburn iversity 

Key, pre deeme ci Magnolia Dormitories, 
Krnc, Avice B,.___ Senior Secretary, Buildings and Grounds, 
Kine, GAYE TTT ead Resident of Glenn Hall, 
Kine, Lester_____.Chief Photographer, Photographic and Duplicating Service, 
Kinc, Linpa__._________Stenographer, Engineering Administration, 1960, 
ge TT ha eS Clerk A, Business Office, 
Kirewoop, Auice P..._____ Chief Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 1951, 
Krrr, Satty ANN________ Stenographer, Engineering Extension, 1959, 


Knapp, Byron S.A sistant Director of Student Health, 
B.S., M.D., Wayne University. 


Knapp, FRANCES 


KNow Les, NANCY 
B.S., Auburn University. 








Nurse, Infirmary, 
___....._Secretary, Music Department, 








LAMBERT, JoANNE______ Typist A, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1960, 
Lang, H. M.-C Farm ~2Foreman, Horticulture, 
Lang, Mary Emmy. > Clerk, Pre-Engineering, 


hs a Oe _..Secretary, Horticulture, 
Lapp, Estsen____ Pianist, Women’s Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Lester, LoORAYNE_______ Senior Secretary, Auburn Research Foundation, 1958, 











Lewis, Homer N,____-_ Livestock Specialist, Vocational Agriculture, 1950, 
B. vm M.S., Auburn University. 
Lewis, Lavonts L,___________ Clerk, Catalog Department, Library, 
Lirrrett, ANN_.. Typist, Student Guidance Service, 
Locxiar, Jonn THomas Pressman, Duplicating, 
Locxurn, Leta L...._________ Secretary, Education Interpretation Service, 
Locan, Many. __ TT Hed Resident of Owen Hall, 
Lonp, Harotp F.___._____-_-_ Commutation Uniform Custodian, AFROTC, 


® Temporary. 
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*Lunpy, JAMes D..._--~ Construction Inspector, Buildings and Grounds, 

Lyon, Jerry Secretary, Graduate Placement, 

Masez, MariryN. Typist A, Business Office, 

Mappox, Bossre Jacx._____Art & Staging Supervisor, Educational Television, 

Mappvux, Kay... Secretary, University Personnel Office, 
B.A., Tennessee. 

©©°MAarnison, M. C.-C Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 1942, 


McCarty, MArny Stenographer, Aerospace Engineering, 


McConnett, Frances._______ Laboratory Technician A, Pathology and 
Parasitology, 1958, 


McCutxars, Gam. Psychometrist, Student Guidance Service, 
BS., Auburn University. 


McE.noy, ReseccaA Bruce... Secretary, Psychology, 
McKrinuey, Mary Mien... Head Cashier, Business Office, 1938, 
McMnuan, Lota CC, eeSSFSFSCllerk A, Agricultural Library, 1953, 
MEAGHER, FRANCES Typist A, School of Chemistry, 1953, 
MELTON, ae ee eee Tes Food Service, 


SS SS Se Horii: Manager, 1047, 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern; M.S., Auburn University. 


Mrmuern, Wanpa_____——FSSFSFSFSFSFSStenographer, Student Affairs, 
Mmts, Henrrerra__.___ Typist A, University Personnel Office, 1952, 
Minton, Fremwa_. SSS ec retary, Textile Technology, 
Mrzetx, Frances Lenom—Clerk-Stenographer II, Vocational Agriculture, 1947, 
Moon, BenyAMin______. Farm Manager, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
Moore, Avice J, SSS Assistant Dietitian, Women’s Dining Hall, 


B.S., Tennessee. 
Moore, Autce W.SSSFSFSCllerk A, Alumni Office, 1951, 
Moorr, Evetyn__S Head Resident of Little Hall, 1956, 
Mum, Emmy. SSCS Head Reesideent of Gatchell Hall, 1957, 
Mutiins, Haze M.S pst A, Buildings and Grounds, 


Muuurms, Manion DeWrrr____ Assistant to Dean, School of Chemistry, 1952, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


NeSmiru, Woovr R._-_ Construction Inspector, Buildings and Grounds, 
NEtson, CARLETON Evcene______ Stock Clerk, School of Chemistry, 1958, 
NEWSOME, JOSEPHINE VV, _ SESS Cashier, Women’s Dormitories, 
Nrxon, JOAN Stenographer, Economics and Business Administration, 1959, 


NorTON, FavL M.S Coordinator, Veterans Affairs, 
AB. irmingham-Southern; M.S., Auburn University. 


OGLE, Chior M.-F ecretaryy, Mathematics Department, 


OLDHAM, PEGGY Senior Clerk, University Personnel Office, 1959, 
B.S., Memphis State University. 


Orr, Frank ___Art and Staging Sumerotedt, Educational Television, 
, Dororry Clerk A, Business Office, 
B.S., Huntingdon. 


Packarp, Jo ANN________ Secretary, History and Government, 1959, 
Paom, Gave Mile Photo Service, 
PatMen, Avis JEAN SST ist, Duplicating Service, 
Patmen, Brite Jean________Tabulating Machine Operator, Registrar's Office, 
Parr, Joyce. _____.___Laboratory Technician A, Home Economics, 
PaTTrEenson, RayMonp A.___Senior Laboratory Mechanician, Industrial 


























Laboratories, 1946, 
Prax, Bruce L,___._______.._ Transportation Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Pearson, ANNE P.-E SSS Chief Accountant, Business Office, 1928, 
Perkins, Epwarp_____________._ Engineering Aide, Educational Television, 


° Temporary. 
®°° On military leave. 
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1950 





Officers of Instruction 


Perkins, EveLyN Myers__——__»_-_ SEES Typist, Registrar's Office, 


Perry, Juprra HELEN Clerk, Registrar's Office, 
(Resigned Effective September 30, 1961.) 


°Perry, Glonm—_____________ Counselor, Student Guidance Service, 1958, 
B.A., Howard. 


Perry, JEAN GreenniLL________ Senior Secretary, School of Education, 1955, 


*Pamuirs, Brty R.______Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, Auburn 
B.M.E., Auburn University. ch F 


Research Foundation, 
Prerce, Junce G._____Maintenance-Custodian, Forest Hills Apartments, 1946, 
Prrmman, Nancy Lee___.________.__ Stenographer, English Department, 
Prrrs, JAMES RADNEY 


» Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 
Piant, Bernice V.,_________ Clerk A, Photo and Duplicating Service, 1958, 


Pottarp, Witure E,____....§+______ Senior Clerk, University Bookstore, 
Poors, Wiiu1aM D,._--_-_SCz2ireector, University Personnel Office, 


B.S., M.A., Illinois. 

Porre, Luruer M. Stockroom Supervisor, Buildings and Grounds, 1953, 
Posey, EvizaBperH WerssteER_____»_ Clerk A, Registrar's Office, 
PostMA, JouN Ropentr________ Resident Counselor, Magnolia Dormitories, 
Powe, CINDERELLA M.WW-_ Supervisor of Women’s. Dormitories, 


PoweE.LL, WiLLiAM Frange____________ Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Prisoc, Frances ELLEN _W_______m__._______Secretary, Agriculture, 
Pryor, Otte Crype_____ Laboratory Mechanician, ae Research 


oundati 
Pucu, Gernatprve K,__.___________ Secretary, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Pucs, Witsur H..___________ Property Custodian, Small Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, 1955, 
PurnaM, LitA Bette_____Laboratory Technician, Textile Technology, 1959, 


PurnaM, Rosert F,._._____ Processing Mechanician, Textile Department, 
Qurturm, James R,.___.-._____ Manager, Chemistry Supply Room, 1948, 


UINM, C._____FFFEFEFEFArtist, Education Interpretation Service, 
Q i ee University, of 


bana Taaxton Drew___________-_ Union Program Director, Auburn Union, 
B.S., Auburn University, 


Phavorwey, Fora |S tee HOLT CIOTY, Forestry, 
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RAWLInson, Patricia. CT pst, Educational Television, 1961 


Rawis, Byron F,—_$___________ Executive Secretary, F.F.A., 
Ray, Luruer G., Jn.________ Assistant Maintenance-Custodian, Graves 


Centre Apartments, 
Reaves, Acnes_____________Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 
BS. Auburn University. 


Recister, Wr.11AM H,.____ Laboratory Mechanician, on ia oh 


pers 1959, 
, Hens F._Activities Advisor and Foreign Slates 
B.S., M.S., Florida State University, Pentpac dent Afar, 


Rew, Cuanes F__________—_———_Sentor Clerk, Business Office, 1948, 
RicHEsON, SARAH SSE Typist, Mechanical Engineering, 
Ripennour, SANDRA___________ Secretary, Mechanical Engineering, 
Ritey, Mitprep_____________ Tabulating Machine Operator, Business Office, 
ROBERSON, KATHERINE ee eT ee ra 


harmacy, 

Ronenrs, J. He TT Counselor, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
B.S., M.S.; Teckesouville State College. 

Rosents, ‘ieee RoLLto._______________ Secretary, Engineering, 1959, 

ROBINSON, Manrrerra F,____._.__...=-§__§_Head Resident of Mell Hall, 1946, 
B.A., Oarson«Newman; M.A., Mercer. 


Ro EREMIAH, perenne, ALUMNEWS, 1. 
me. Jeu ar = 





® Temporary. 
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Ropen, Resecca H.-S Senior Secretary, Graduate School, 1956, 
Rocens, SALLY_— Typist, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
Rooxs, Nancy... Secretary, Office of the Dean, Education, 1959, 
Rorron, Berry JEAN... SSS Stenographer, Secondary Education, 
Ror, 1 ny B.C, Agricultural Publications, 1943, 
., Missouri. 
Rosa, KA S..._s—SSFSFSsC Foto ~Dirrector, Dining Hall Service, 1949, 
S., MS. a University. 
Russect, MarcaAretr K.-S CSecretary, Agricultural Engineering, 


ScarBroucu, Joan C._ Senior Clerk, Field Services, School of Education, 1958, 
Searcy, Mary Ross CStenographer, Horticulture, 


Setters, Mary F., R.N. ~~ SESS rs, Infirmary, 1944, 

Senn, Many Crame TS iParrt-timee Clerk, Alumni Office, 

SENSEMAN, Lois ANNO Secretary, Elementary Education, 

SEWELL, ANNIE Marre... Head Resident, Teague Hall, 
A wat, Huntingdon; M.S., Auburn University. 

Sewext, Doris L.-T pst, Director's Office, Library, 


SHeaxinc, Dornoruy N Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1951, 


B.S., Auburn Universi 

Suivens, CHRISTEEN _Riiweaiohy Technician A, Pathology and Parasitology, 

Sra.ey, Gricspy THomas.Electronics Technician, Electrical Engineering, 1943, 

Srstey, KATE MAXWELL ___._[Senior Tabulating Machine Operator, 
Registrar's Office, 1950, 

SmtaAvENT, Evie Es Assistant to the Head of Auburn Hall, 

Srmumons, Berry F.. Senior Secretary, Architecture and The Arts, 1956, 


Sramons, Evpamce C.__________ Assistant Director of Student Health, 
B.S., M.D., University of Virginia. 
Sous, Grace F., R.N, cance eEeitags sain __.Nurse, Infirmary, 1944, 
Srmons, KENNETH W, SSS Accountant, Business Office, 
B.A., Millsups College. 
Sms, BENNETT___.__...._.____ Store Manager, University Bookstore, 
Sms, JEAN _—__________._____Typist, Catalog Department, Library, 1959, 
Sms, Vircinta VY, SS Assistant Cashier, Business Office, 
StzEMORE, WILLIAM J...._______ Assistant Plumber and Beene Foreman, 
Bu dings and Grounds, 


Skinner, Howarp Ope.ti_—Production Manager, Educational Television, 1959, 
B.S.C., Florida. 


Stay, WittiaM Raven ..___Construction Inspector, Buildings and Grounds, 

Smrrh, CuarnLtes Epwarp______ Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 

Smirn, Ivenson T..._. Assistant Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 























Sanoru, James RR. _.__ Graduate Counselor, Magnolia Dormitories, 
Saerrtt, iam Tit ee Oe Secretary, Dean of Women’s Office, 
Sete MARS Bo Clerk, Veterinary Medicine Library, 
Sactu, WituiAM Roy... ~~ - Producer-Director, Educational Television, 


B.S., Bowling Green State University; M.S., Syracuse University. 


Smytu, Henny A, Maintenance Mechanic. Buildings and Grounds, 1959, 

SNEED, Mary Lovuise....._/_»__. Clerk A, Business Office, 

Snow, MELVIN L., Sn,.....____ Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1951, 

SPARROW, SYLVIA ‘s. Senior Clerk, Engineering Administration, 1946, 
BS., ‘Alabama College. 

SPEAKS, "ANN Boces.____________ Clerk A, School of Science and Literature, 

Cys A On ER 8 | ee SG 


STANFIELD, JAMES M..____. Cameraman, Photographic and Duplicating Service, 
STANFORD, JUDITH —_...___._..__.Secretary, Pathology and Parasitology, 
Stanr, Exrasetu D....Clerk A, Acquisitions Department, Library, 1956, 
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Officers of Instruction 


STEPHENS, MARjORIE_______ Secretary to the Dean, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, 1944, 
STURDIVANT, ANNETTE T,....___ Secretary, Aerospace Engineering, 


STevENS, Peccy L._.______ Secretary, Electrical Engineering, 1960, 
Srovern, ANN____Head Resident of Dowdell Hall and College Chaperone, 1952, 
STRONG, Peart Secretary, Business Office, 1949, 


SusLett, Peart S. rE Anby Dah Dietittom, Magnolia Dining Hall, 
B.S., Montevallo; M.S., Auburn University 


SuppaTH, Boyce E,______ Senior Clerk, Office of the Dean, School of 


‘Education, 1944, 
Succ, Erne. J...__________ Hea. Resident. of Auburn Hall, 1957, 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 
SuMMERS, lone: 5 Laboratory Technician, Bacteriology, 
SwazeY, Myra. Ne, Infirmary, 1958, 
Tarver, Frances __>_EESSSFSFSFSSSSCCiliniic Clerk, Infirmary, 1954, 
TatoM, Roserta W.  __.__ Typist A, Animal Science, 
Taunton, THomas A... Tool Room Attendant, Industrial Laboratories, 
TayLor, EARLENE PANKy...._______ Senior Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 
B.B.A., Auburn University. 
TayLor, Epwarp B._______Assistant Di Bneatert ng Extension, 1957, 
B.S., Davidson College; B,S.T.M., me Ci, 4 Se 1.S., Columbia. 
TAYLoR, WILKA a LIOR Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 
THomas, Luanne___________Stenographer, Secondary Education, 1960, 
THomMMeEN, Max W,.- SE efFFFfeesSsSStaply Sergeant, Army ROTC, 


Staff Sergeant, USA. 
THOMPSON, JOLENE__.________»_ SS CSenior Secretary, President's Office, 


BS., Auburn University. 


THURMOND, VERA. CH osemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 
THurston, Mitton C,._____ Supervisor, Supply Room and Laundry 
Athletic Dioviesta 1946, 
Tiomore, Sana M.S FFfefsFSsSCSséSCSFSCllerk A, President's Office, 1942. 
B.ofMus,, Cox College. 
Ti.cHMoN, June R, SSS ypitst, Agricultural Engineering, 
Trepins, Frances E._.______Administrative Assistant, Business Office, 1929, 
TisDALE, LAVONNE >_> SSE FFT pit, Buildings and Grounds, 
°°TuckeR, Davip A..____+__-_-______ Counselor, Student Guidance Service, 
B.A.,, Hanover College; M.A., Louisville. 
Tucxen, I eee Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 195 
Set, hake, Galva: Seine 
Turner, Mary G, SS Cillerk, Circulation Department, Library, 


Turnieseep, LAMAnGARET._______._._____Head of Women’s Housing, 1947, 
B.A., Huntingdon; M.S., Auburn University. 


Van Gitper, SARAH._____-____ Assistant Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 
B.S., Auburn na a 


Wape, JAMEes DaLLAs_______Assistant to Dean, School of Engineering, 1941, 
B. Dis rein em University. 


Watpnop, wR SSS SR) Prag: thbniry, 
Wavpnop, Ruta C.._____Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1928, 
Watt, Vincista Dane CT pst, Engineering Extension, 
WALLsce, "Mantra Artie! 2 Typist, Mathematics, 
WALLER, MARIANNE____________ Secretary, Industrial Laboratories, 








Watton, Joun H,____.._ Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 

Wane, Roserr E,W. Chief Engineer, Educational T, 

WarnrEN, AILEENW Clerk-Stenographer I, Vocational Agriculture, 

Wessten, Bonnie Ruta___.________Stenographer, Graduate School, 1959, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Wersten, MancanetT Nunn______________ Dietitian, Women’s Dining Hall, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


** On leave. 
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WEEKLY, Joun W,.________ Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace Engineering, 
WecENER, Epwarp P.W. SSS Director, Educational Television, 


B.S., Minnesota. 
Wemensacn, W. Si = Hastelient ba Daan: Saeed ch Baricenire re and to 

B.S., Auburn University Director, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1925, 
WerLMUENSTER, Pau.ine S,W___ Secretary, Pre-Engineering, 1956, 
Wetts, RACHAEL... SST pst, Chemical Engineering, 
Wuat ey, Mrmprep C,___________ Senior Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 1940, 


Wueeter, Ecten Kenrn___________ Stenographer, Industrial Management, 
(Resigned Effective August 31, 1961.) 
HEELER, MAx Track Maintenance, Army ROTC, 
Sergeant First Class, USA. 


Wurre, J. Herserr__.______ Field Secretary, Alumni Association, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Waurre, Josern A.______Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University and Itinerant Teacher Trainer, 


Wurre, Sve pe rl ape eee A, Registrar's Office, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Wartreseap, Lorpraiwwe SSS ypist A, Home Economics, 
Wurman, J. C.____ Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1952, 
Warman, J. M.._.____Plumbing and Heating Foreman, Buildings and 


Grounds, 1940, 
Wru1aMs, CLARENCE THoMAsS.____ Clerk, College Security Office, 
WiruraMs, Exarne.__...________ Stenographer, Office of the Dean, Education, 
Wi.uiaMs, JEwe. C.-T pit, Buildings and Grounds, 


WituraMs, L. B.._______Asssistant. Director of Publicity, News Bureau, 
B.S., Troy State Teachers College; M.S., George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Wuson, Jack OLIn, Jr. Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 








Wuson, Verna M.S Head Resident of Alumni Hall, 
Wincarp, Betry A. Secretary, Men's Health, Physical Education, 

and Recreation, 

Wincanp, Estecte B._$____ Clerk A, Auburn Development, 
Wincate, Henry TT... Assistant to the Dean, School of Veterinary 

B.S., Auburn University. Medicine, 1927, 

WiseMaNn, ExvLen Louise ——_Clerk, Engineering Library, 

Womacu, SaANpDRA__.. CSS ecretary, Magnolia Dormitories, 


Woops, Marcaret, R.N,.———$__——————OSeFssSFSsSNurrsee, Infirmary, 1953, 
Wricnut, Cary Duncan.___Property Custodian, Large a Surgery 


Medicine, 1948, 
Waricut, Grace M.W————EEESFFSFT pst A, Dairy Science, 1945, 
Wricut, Loypa Mary_______~_Clerk, Serials Department, Library, 
Waicur, LuNear DD, Superintendent of Nurses, Infirmary, 1941, 


Registered Nurse. 
Waraicat, Payiurs Anrra.__ Typist, Botany and Plant Pathology, 
Younc, Jor Franx_—________ Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 
Youns, Patsy Jo Secretary to the ag Assistant to the President 


the Nuclear Science Center, 


ZARING, Marcaret K.-S EFF Head Resident of Keller Hall, 
Northwestern. 


eee Everrn A... Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1956, 
Commencement Speakers 
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Noste Henprx, A.B., A.M., On of Students, The University of Miami, Coral 


Gables, Florida. biaseh 14 


Hersert EvGENE iin aga ree B.S., M.S., Ph.D., President, Tulane University, 


New Orleans, Louisiana. June 2, 1961. 


Epwirs Davies Hanrnison, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., President, Georgia Institute of Tech- 


nology, Atlanta, Georgia. August 24, 1961. 


Epwm Ruraven Waker, A.B., B.D., Ph.D., poet President, Queens College, 


Charlotte, North Carolina. December 1 15, 


Agricultural Experiment Station Staff 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF! 


Ratpw Brown Dravucnon, LL.D., President 
Rosert C. ANpERSON, Ph.D., Executive Vice-President 
°° H. F. Vauvery, Ed.D., ‘Assistant to the President 

E. V. Smith, Ph.D., Director 
Coyt Wilson, Ph.D., Associate Director 
C, F. Simmons, Ph.D., Assistant Director 
W. H. Weidenbach, B.S., Assistant to Director 


Agricultural Economics 


Ben T. Lanham, gr % Ph.D....__ Head, Agricultural Economics, 1939, 
T33, Blackstone, M S.A pricultural Economist, 1989, 
M. J. Danner, M.S, Agricultural Economist, 1943, 


J. H. Yeager, Ph.D.» EEF Agricultural Economist, 1946, 
E, D, Chastain, are Ph.D,_______ Assoc. Agricultural Economist, 
E. E. Kern, Jr., M.S, EEA soc, Agricultural Economist, 
Earl J. Partenheimer, Ph.D,...___ Assoc. Agricultural Economist, 
°°A. C, Hudson, M.S,.-—__ EES Asst. Agricultural Economist, 
Lowell E. ‘Witeoa, Ph.D. SSCs. Agricultural Economist, 
°Ruth A. Hammett, M.S,._______________Asst. in Agricultural Economics, 
*John M. Huie, B. = ee es i Sociology, 
Daniel A. Linton, Jr., B.S....__________ Asst. in Agricultural Economics, 
*°°Benny R. McManus, B.S... EE SSSA st. in Agricultural Economics, 


Agricultural Engineering 


F, A. Kummer, M.S.__-__-___Head, Agricultural Engineering, 1935, 
A. W. Cooper, Ph.D._______ Director, National Tillage 


SDA 1a 
T. E. Corley, M.S. oN me Agricultural Engineer, 1 6, 


Walter Grub, M.A. Sees Assoc. Agricultural Eccinece 
E,. 5: Renoll, M.S, EFF A ss00. Agricultural Engineer, 1949, 
vee. ‘A. Rollo, MS Aen, ahaa an 1947, 


C, M. Stokes, MS. oc, neer, 1937, 
Rh. .D. PR gee Fapine USDA) 


. F, McCreery, M.S., A.E Agricultural E Engineer (Coop. US A), Ose 
“A. Reaves, oO Seer tural Engineer ( USDA 








F 

_ E, Vanden Berg, Ph.D. —____——-Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 
N. Eagar, ———.._—.----_---—_Asst. in Agricultural Engineering, 
. L, Koon, B. ee TR Agricultural Engineering, 1960, 


Agricultural Library 


C, H. Cantrell, M.A., A.B.L.S., Ph.D,___»_ Director o f. Libraries? 
Sandor Szilassy, L.L.D., M.A.L.S. Agricultural Librarian’, 


Agronomy and Soils 


Suwa y 3 Rogers, Ph.D._______ Head, Agronomy and Soils, 1942, 
BAN Cael od) Co eS ea 1950, 
_D. Donnelly, eT Breeder, 1951, 
Ensminger, Ph:D,—____ SEE SeesesesssssFSSSSSsSScri]. Chemist, 1944, 
“B. Mint eS S. Plant Physiologi £ (Coop. USDA} 1950, 
nton —_..__.__...._._.Plant Physiologist 
Rh Ca o)) a Soil Ch Spay 1941, 
. Rouse, Ph.D Soe eee Chemist 1949, 
“enmteod) Tx. emist, 1953, 
Hawt ih tla (Coon sie 
e ES I ie Ne ee omist, 
Et War, kD St Cheeta DD 
red oe Py eC Chemist, 
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2 Joint employees ‘with Teaching Division of Auburn University. 


. Reed, M.S., A.E__________Agricultural Engineer “Coop. USDA), 1933, 1 
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.. Se: eens). WES. ae Se AN se, gv em 1949, 
A. E, Hiltbold, Ph.D. Soi Microbiologist, 
Carl S. Hove .D. ___..____ Assoc. Agron 
Wiley C. Johnson, Ir. Ph.D, Assoc, Plant Breeder, 
Aubrey on, M.S... Assoc. Agronomist (Coop. USDA), 
R. M. Patterson, Ph.D... SSS Assoc. Agronomist, ‘ 
Joe B. Dixon, Ph.D, —_»_________ Asst. Soil Mineralogist, 
C. E. Evans, M.S. Agronomist, 1955, 
C. C, King, Jr., M.S. st. Agronomist, 1952, 
V. S. Searcy, Aneta 1948 
G. T. Sharman, Jr., B.S.._________Asst. Agronomist aril 1952, 
F. E. Bertram, B.S.——$._____ Field Spe pratense Prattville), 1935, 
Fred T. Glaze, B.S,__..____ Field. Superin t (Alexandria), 
. W. Langford, B.S. oo nepennined eat, Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 
. W. Ri S,_______Field Superintendent (Brewton), 19387, 
O. N. Andrews, Jr., (oda sssam elses ___—Asst. in Agronomy, 
yt ie BS te lees STOR, 
C. SSS es Cy 
sthay hse rt shegeare, MS ee et Agweomy, 
BN ee «a ry Fe 
fat Disease Research 
J. E. ere hehe. M.S... Head, Animal Disease Research,’ 1937, 
Carl Clark, P ____ Assoc. Head, Animal Disease Research,” 1953, 
William G. ‘ey Ph.D. Fae ee a aeiaieee 
K. Kiesel, D.V.M.____E Animal Pathologist, 1952, 
Charles S. Roberts, D.V.M., M.S.___________ Animal Pathologist, 1947, 
Herman 5 Alexander, Ph.D. Asst. Animal Pathologist, 1950, 
Animal Science 
W. M. Warren, Ph.D. SS SSS Head, Animal Science, 1955, 
W. B. Anthony, Ph.D. —-—__ Animal Nutritionist, 1953, 
P. M. Newberne, M., Ph.D. _________ Animal Patholo st, 
W. D. Salmon, D.Sc, SESS Animal Nutritionist, 1922, 
Troy B. Patterson, Ph.DW—____________ Assoc. Animal Breeder, 
C. D. Squiers, Ph.D,——____ SSS Assoc, Animal Breeder, 
D. R. Strength, Ph.D. SEES Assoc. Animal Nutritionist, 
H. F. Tucker, Ph.D._____Assoe, _______.__Assoe, Animal Husbandman, 1 
E. L. Wiggins, F R40 ee oe Ae el = thoes 
Ralph R ap ‘Ph.D. Asst, Animal Nutritionist, 1960, 
G. B. Meadows, i eaaety oy S| Husbandman, 
ames F. Price, Ph.D. -_-_____ Asst. Animal Husbandman, 
NE. 750 0 er ge be ek 
Botany and Plant Pathology 
I. A. Lyle, Ph.D Head, Botany and Plant Pathology, 1947, 
J. Cairns, Ph.D ren st, 
N i Manta LD 1 ( USD ) 1950 
ton Se ogist {C SO A), 
E. M. Clark, Ph.D. Botanist, 195 
E. A. Curl, PhD Asoc, Plant t Pathologist 1954, 
U. L. tenner Ph.D. SSF Assoc. Plant Pathologist, 1952, 
Norman vis, Ph.D... __.___ SCA snc, Botanist, 1958, 
H. HT Funderbark, i Sk eee | Botanic, 
Ao best +. Gudauskas, P AD. At | Plat Pathologist, 
ey E, a (O38 ee > ht, Te Bokatiy) 
R. Motsinger, M.S..__-_- SESS FFFFfFfFFFsFsFFSFSFA Sst, in Botany, 
Donald R. Ro ate SS Ae bp Botary, 
Dairy Science 
Bs M. Autrey, Ph.Do—______———O—SFsSHHlean, Dairy’ Science, 
. Y, Cannon, Ph.D. EES CdD airy Technologist, 1948, 


@°° On military leave 
s Yorn employees with School of Vesottoasy edicine. 
oint employee with State Department of Agriculture and Industries. 


Agricultural Experiment Station Staff 


G. E. Hawkins, Jr., Ph.D.» dairy Husbandman, 1952, 
G, H. Rollins, Ph.D. —__..___.__._.Assoc. Dairy Husbandman, 1948, 
Gary E, Paar, M,S,—__ Asst, in Dairy Science, 


Forestry 


Wilbur B. DeVall, M.S,______ Cad, Forestry, 1946, 
aS, J. Garin’ Pin0 55 ee er ee (G48: 
E. J.. Hodgkins, Ph.D orester, 1952, 





Miiatiel 45. > Gaeta, CD ee oreter: 
L. E. DeBrunner, M.F. eam pn ascii TOPOL 
K. W. Livingston, M.F....__________m__Asst. Forester, 1948, 
Fw 5S. Liyhey) Fig se ct Rs 
D. H, J.:Steenson, MAF, AE Forester, 
J. O. C, Dodge, B.S.._._.__++_____Asst. in Forestry (Rt. 2 Fayette), 
Forrest E,. Goodrick, B.S.F ___.Asst. in Forestry, 
D,. Tos Betty BS Bispace cesrarereartiaeriaami ieee se! EAS, 














Marion W. Spidle, M.A. _Head, Home Economics, Research,’ 1938, 
Kathryn Philson, Ph.D..-._ESE>E Home ~Economist, 1958, 
Nell S. Glasscock, Ph.D...» _ >A ssc, Home Economist, 
Mildred S. Van de Mark, M.A... Assoc. Home Economist,’ 1938, 
Mary E, Prather, M.S,.-..__.._._.______Asst. Home Economist,’ 1952, 
Horticulture 
L, M. Ware, M.S, Fs, Horticulture, 1923, 
if H. Poni ee ee antirer 
arry J. Do ee OG, ~Horticultirist. 
Tokuji Furuta, Ph.D. $_______Assoe. Ornamental Horticulturist, 
Hubert Harris, M.S.-$-_SS SS Assoc. Horticulturist, 1936, 
Sam T. Jones, Ph.D. ESS Assoc. Horticulturist, 1950, 
Henry P. Orr, Ph.D,..._..._.__Assoc. Ornamental Horticulturist, 1947, 
W. A. Johnson, M.S... Asst. Horticulturist, 1937, 
Joseph D. Norton, Ph.D, => >SEEA st. Horticulturist, 
James McCoy Barber, M.S. ..._-_-_ESESSSS Asst. in Horticulture, 
W. C. Martin, Jr., B.S._$_____...t.tttt.._Greenhouse Manager, 195], 
Frederick B. Perry, Ir., B.$..—-__E Asst. in Horticulture, 
Jack L. Turner, M.S,~.-_»_EE Asst. in Horticulture, 1955, 
Poultry Science 
Claude H. Moore, Ph.D. == 


ee see Poultry Science, 1956, 
G,. J. Cottier, M.A., D.V.M.._-_____———SESSs Po Husbandman, 1930, 
Bi AS Beets. a ee ee ee og Hine prs, 1947, 
Dale F. King, M.S...-_ SSS Poultry Husbandman, 1930, 
. G. Goodman, M.S... Assoc. Poultry Husbandman, 1939, 


WwW. Johnson, Ph.D,__________Assoe. Poultry Husbandman, 1948, 
ames R. Howes, M.S.C,...-._» = SS Asst. Poultry Husbandman, 
. C, Mora, Ph,D,—______.______Asst. Poultry Pathologist, 
D, S. Bond, M.S,——~___-_E Asst, in Poultry Science, 
Publications 
Wy he Bh TR int ee ee, Publications, 1943, 
L. O. Brackeen, B.S...-_-»_ESE Cd rector of Publicity," 1934, 
FE, L. McGraw, M.S, SSS Assoc. Agricultural Editor, 1941], 
R. E, Stevenson, B.S... Assoe. Agricultural Editor, 1955, 





*° On leave. 
5 rat employee with School of Home Economics, . 
* Joint employee with Extension Service and Teaching Division, Auburn University. 
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Research Data Analysis 


nt. Y. Aved x4 Safina, TO38. 
CS A a Te Biometrician, 


Zoology-Entomology 


5. CE es of ZOEY ROD OREY, 1926, 
Baker, Ph.D... Leader, Wildlife Research Unit (Coop, USD}, 
. Dendy, ene er 

2 a ne eS tet 
. Swingle, SY (ii is a Ome 1929, 
ayne Arthur, Ph,.D__— _________Assoc. Entomologist, 1951, 


Hays, Ph.D. Assoc. Entomologist, 1957, 
Huche, M.S,..._ SSS Assoc. Entomologist, 1952, 
cf Lawrence, Ph.D, —EEseeFeFsFsSFSFSFSCSCFsFSC sco, Fish Culturist, 1941, 

gt ig M.S. SFeeesesesesessFsFsSFFFsFSFSSSCA ssc, Fish Culturist, 1941, 
Ray ‘Allison re a i a YE 1950, 
E. Wayne Shell, Pk D.______________Asst. Fish Culturist, 1952, 
Dan W. Speake, M.S._Asst. Leader, Wildlife Research Unit (Coop, USDD), 
Max H. Bass, M.S. ee ae Oe ie Entomology, 1957, 
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Phi ROT a era Culture, 
eS, St | es © 4) Culture, 
R. O. Smitherman, M.S,._-___ Asst. in Fish Culture, 

°Sam L, Spencer, B.S..._-_-____________Asst. in Fish Culture, 

SUBSTATIONS 
Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 
Ta S< Bitte BS ee" Brperiitonient,’ 1951: 


Harold W. Grimes Jr., M.S.______ Asst. Superintendent, 1955, 


Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 
CS Cantie. BS Sseperintendant, 
Kenneth C. Short, B.S..--»_ ESS Asst, Superintendent, 
Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 
Harold E. Yates, B.S.....-.-_-_ SETS ppeerintendent, 1931, 
LY A CO 2S) aS" F Superintendent, 
Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 
V. L. Brown, B.S. a 
HH Drion, 635. A Sipisintondast, 
W. J. Watson, B.S... ESE sssSFSCSsSCSCA st. Superintendent, 
North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 
1 ST ta 
M. H. Hollingsworth, B.S....-.-_»__>__-——- _ Asst. Superintendent, 
Piedmont—Camp ve Tallapoosa County 
E. L. Mayton, M.S,.-_-SSEtCtCs‘CsCS Speen, 1929, 
(D0 Oy OL ee 1 Superintendent, 
Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 
S, E, Gissendanner, B.S Superintendent, 1941, 
howard CC Later, 5 3 Ar Superintendent, 
Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 
J. K. Sor TOA oe eeeeaplyesyeemnpemnesabeovnecestmmisvetema Ie, LOT « 
OS OD AES i st. Superintendent, 
cool W, Ivey, II, B.S,__—EEE—EsFFsFssFsFSFSFSFSFSFSSSSSSS Asst, Superintendent, 
Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette County 


WW, WY. S20IOY, | BS eee > Spe beritien, 
Robert A. Moore, Jr., B.S,.-______»__»___ Asst. Superintendent, 


Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 
C. A. Brogden, B.S..._>_SEEEs—CsSsSsSGSrplerrrnttendienntt, 1987, 





* Temporary. 
®°° On military leave. 


1948 
1960 


1959 
1948 


1949 
1958 


1948 
1958 


1945 
1961 


1946 
1958 


1954 
1961 
1960 


1944 
1959 


Agricultural Experiment Station Staff 


Max C. Sconyers, B.S,.———_________.W______Asst. Superintendent, 

J. G. Starling, B.S.___________._mmtmmtmt_Asst. Superintendent, 
Ornamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 

iB bse. SS ee ee Pathologist, 1942, 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTS 


Jerry Caldwell, B.S. ___Animal Science, 
Thomas D, Canerday, oe $._________.____ Zoology-Entomology, 
Oyette. L, Chambliss, B.S._-__-_—_——EeesesssesssSssssssS CF orticulture, 
a E, Dakin, Jr., a ees 1958, 

Elizabeth Y. Davis, MS..——_________—_. Animal ‘Science, 1959, 





Villian Foscue, B.S., B,J ——$£_£$_$_$£$£___Agricultural Economics, 1 


James Allen Gibbs, MS. ee ON EL, CUR 
Robert W, Gooding, B,S..._____________ Zoology-Entomology, 
Albert S. Johns "IL B.S.F._______m.______ Zoology-Entomology, 


Charles O, Knowles, B.S. ——___.___.__________ Zoology-Entomology, 
William Wadd Miller, IIT, M.S. ~~ >E>ESSss—CSS Animal Science, 
Loyd T. Patterson, 6S, 82 et Science, 
Jon P, ey ON ree eran IO eR TIEOTIOLON 
James H. Taylor, B.S. 1 = a oe Sa 
Philip M. Wi ct B.S cology. Entomology, 
Gene D. Wills, B Cn ee and Plant Pathology, 
OTHER STAFF 
W. BP, Adkine® hans. FF cultural Engineering, 


Jeanne H. Amlin ee ea lerk, Agri. Economics, 
Mary Frances Ame en Fa Technician, Forestry, 
Patricia Ann Armmold __.___...____ Laboratory Technician “A”, Forestry, 
Beverly Ann Atcheson_——__»__Typist, Agricultural Economics, 
eae R. Ballard SSE CSStenographer, Forestry, 
Iris R. Batchelor_._._ Laboratory Tech. “A”, Animal Science, 1959, 


Garold S, Beals, os S..______.._..__ Laboratory Tech. “A”, Ay Day eo Science, 1961 
8) gt eS | ee Sei A Science, 1961 
A, L. Black. gt Se ay Foreman, Zachos etenolony 1948, 1955 
Ava Sue Bohannon __________Stenographer, ‘Ac Agronomy and Soils, 1961 
Anne D, Boone, B.S.___.__»___ Laboratory Science, 1961 
PD A on nea) cae: Administration, 1961 
Betty Jo Brown_____.._ Laboratory Tech., Animal Disease Res. . 1960 
Joan C. Brown.___.__ Lab. Attendant, Botany and Plant Path., 1961 
Sue Ann Browning ae tanto ee 7A’ Administration, 1960 
Donna Bryant_—________._____mtm______Typist, Agronomy and Soils, 1959 
Jon C, Buntz______.__Laboratory Tech. “A”, Botany and Plant Path., 1961 
ouise J. sf i R.N,._______ Laboratory Tech .. Animal Science, 1961 
Vivian S, elena eee ee On, ionttoa | LOB) 
| Pauline Chapman, B.S, ee Se ea Tech., ao gy-Entomology, 1959 
Patricia. Moss Childree.—.§_ ~~ EEE tenographer Science, 1960 
Carole L. Clements. _________ Laboratory Tech. Dairy Science, 1960 





bacntoey AT ech., Dairy Science, 








Dovard R. Co Technician, A omy and Soils, 
Tye G. Coll _Laboratory Assistant, Hort culture, 1945, 

ice Ann Crawford @aooe eas Home Economics Research, 
Paul Elmer Crow, B.S cial Assistant, Animal Science, 


John P, Cunningham, B.S. Farm atreg Dairy Science, 1958, 
Venila E, Cunningham SSE le  Sgpoutoral E Economics, 
Mary Ruth Doler, B.S,...__ Laboratory Home Econ. Res., 
Janice J. Ellis. __.____Laboratory Tech, he “A”, es and Soils, 1957, 
Mattie Norman Ellis... Senior Secretary, A Administration, 1935, 
Roberta H. Emory... SSS Laboratory Tech., Animal Science, 
& EF. Fincher. BOS, ee Foreman. Poultry Science. 
Cornelia S. Flanagan Senior Lab. Tech., Poultry Science, hes 
Betty R. Forbes ___________________Stenographer, Zoology-Entomolo 

Clara Nell Frazer__..--_-_-_+_ ES SS Secretary, Agronomy and Soi 

Ann E. Frazier... Laboratory Seis ‘Animal Science, 1959, 
Or DE a A te ae. b Secretary, Poultry Science, 





— 


54 Auburn University 


Florence S. = Laboratory Tech., Poultry Science, 
Jerry Copas , Clerk, Agronomy and Soils, 
Helen Lee Grant “4 R.N,__ Laboratory Tech, “A , Botany and Plant Path., 
Inez B. LEaea A. re anatase Tech “A”, Horne Economics Res., 1957, 
Larry D, Guthrie, B. 5S —__— Laboratory Tech. “A”, Dairy Science, 
Shirley J. Hall__..__.__________ Typist, Botany and Plant Pathology, 
William H. Hearn, B.S..Statistical Asst., Rese Data Analysis, 1950, 
Jelaine D. Hillman ___ Stenographer, Zoology-Entomology 1959, 
Claude W, Holbrook________ Production Manager, (Foundation Se 

Stocks Farm at Thorsb by) Agron, and Soils, 
ame Horne________ Senior Clerk, and Soils, 1922, 
Billie S. Hudmon_—__._-.__»-___-__—dStatistical bate] orticulture, 1957, 


Robert C. Hunter, B.S... Laboratory Tech. “A”, Zoology-Entomology, 
Sarah Smith Johnson, B.S,_________ Laboratory Tech, “A” Dairy Science, 
Leslie J. Jones... > SEES—COFsFFSFFSTSESC Farm Foreman, Agronomy and Soils, 
Peggy Sue King ______ Laboratory Assistant, Botany and Plant Path., 





Mayo Lancaster... _EEEsesSsSFsA Sst. Foreman, Dairy Science, 1956, 
H. M. Lane Farm ~2Foreman, Horticulture, 1921, 
ON RE, a rn ae tary, Horticulture, 1934, 
Mary Jane r___ Secretary, Agriculture! Publications, 1957, 
Joe n Little, B.S. SSCS Senior Technician, Dairy Science, 
ae C. 3. Logan, B.S... Laboratory Tech., Animal Disease Research, 
E. E, ee ee Chere Agricultural Economics, 1939, 
eeenMl, C. Maina ee Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 1942, 
Anna Gale Melt — Secretary, Agronomy and Soil S, 
Delores B. Merrill .. E-EEsSFSsFSFsSC Stent grape, Zoology-Entomology, 
Margaret Sue a Laboratory, Tech er, Animal Science, 1958, 
UO en oT poralery,, Botany and and Plant Path., 
Lola C. McMillan__..__>_EEE—_————COS . Agricultural Library, 1953, 
Joyce L. Paar, B.S. = rR Tech, “A”, Home Econ, Res., 
Carol J. Parker, B.S.....__---Laboratory Technician aaP Animal Science, 
Frances E. Prisoc Soe ee nt Seerataty: Administration, 


Billy Rose Quinn, R.N.._..._ Lab, Technician “A”, Animal Science, 1956, 
Annette C, Roberts, B.S._-Laboratory Tech. “A”, Botan and Plant Path., 
sag K. Russell ___Secretary tural Engineering, 
Janice B. Sanders Laboratory Tech., as colon -Entomology, 1959, 


Nell fi Gaudet. Typist, oology-Entomology, 
Harry L. Sangigian_ Laboratory Te Poultry Science, 1959, 
CG = eee Stenographer, Horticulture, 
Joan E. Sellers... =» EEOC tstsSCsSC<C Secretary, A gricultural Economics, 


Marie Horn Smith, B.S. ___.____ Laborato Tech,, Animal Science, 

















Tommie Rae Soileau —__.__...._....__._. Statistical Clerk, "Agri, Economics, 
Donna E, Sorrells__. Secretary and Lab. Tech. Ornamental 
Horticulture Field Station, (Mobile), 
Melba Stoné.___..__EEEss—<COsSsSS trata Clerk, Agri. Economics, 
Roberta W, Tatom———____ > Typist “A”, Animal Science, 
Helen Thomason__.____»_W_»___ EE Statistical Clerk " Agri. Economics, 
June R. tg cow $c eencaees ns sage Sid Typist Agricultural 75 erp 
Phyllis E. Tra ___Clerk, Administration (Su stations), 
pee Be L. has ber boratory Tech. “A”, rp OPEC, 
ara te eee er olny 
Brenda Ward Walker________-SE——sS Stenographer, Zoolowy. Entomol 
ames C, Waller __._.___-___»_ Greenhouse Attendant, A Potey Ser and Soils, 
argaret Pa Waller. ee ee yolk AA". P try Science, 1958, 
Leonard L. Walston__.______. Laboratory Tech. Ornamental 
Horticulture Field san Mobile, 1956, 
Joretta B, Wann... Laboratory Tech. “A”, Dairy Science, 
Elizabeth E. Wanninger__.___ Secretary, Botany and Plant Pathology, 


Doris M. Weimorts, B.S. _______Laboratory Tech. “A”, Animal Science, 
Lorraine L. Whitehead ___..Typist “A”, Home Econgmics Research, 
Nancy Kemp Williams, B.S. _______" Laboratory Tech. “A”, Botany 

and Plant Pathology, 1958, 
Iva Hill Yates Clerk, Poultry Science, 1958, 


©¢° On military leave. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 
Rapa Brown ag AT B.S., M.S., LL.D. 


RoBEeRT ANDERSON, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
Executive Vice-Pr 


°°. T. York, Jr., B.S., M.S., Auburn University, Ph.D., Cornell 
Fred R. Robertson, Jr. » B. oe M.S., Conaeasen DPA et he 1959 


Ralph R. Jones, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Fringe TOE atten re 


Assistant : 
Hoyt M. Warren, B.S., Auburn University; M. s. Bae ty wi oP ai 


Director, P 1945, 
H. Earle Williams, A.B., Birmingham-Southern pee “Management st a 


Service, 1945, 1960 
Mrs. Mary E. Coleman, B.S., Auburn University; M.S. Cobuisblesans: 

State Home Demonstration Agent, 1936, 1958 
L. O. Brackeen, B.S., Auburn University...._ Director of Pu lic Information 


SUPERVISORS 


e¢\W HH. Taylor, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell__District Agent, 1946, 1958 
Geo. D. H. McMillan, B.S., Auburn University District Agent 
Acting), 1942, 1961 
R. be Reaves, B.S., Auburn University -__ tak Agent, 1927, 1951 
S. L. Davis, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell District Agent 
(Acting), 1942, 1961 
T. W. Lumpkin, B.S., Auburn University__________District Agent, 1934, 194] 
Mary Hulsey, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Columbia_______ 
District Home Dem. Agent, 1941, 1958 
Eunice Ivey, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., Alabama___- 
District Home Dem. Agent, 1949, 1957 
Mrs. Patty Parkman, B.S., Alabama College_——___. 
District Home Dem. ~ Agent, 1947, 1952 
Lucile Mallette, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., ridturmente. 
Dis trict Home Dem. ~ Agent, 1936, 1941 


SPECIALISTS 
O. N. Andrews, B.S., M.S., Auburn University._____ Agronomist, 1942, 1955 
R. G, Armold, B.S., M.S., Auburn Caiverety, ________ Specialist in 


Community Development, 1914, 1957 
on Bagby, B:S., VPI______-__S “eee in Commercial Horticulture, 1944, 1949 
Ralph J. Ballew, ’B.S., Auburn University; MS. Michigan State... 
Visual Editor, 1954, 1961 
A. J. Brown, B.S., M.S., Auburn University____ Specialist in Poultry 
Marketing, 1948, 1960 
Ann Barr, B.S., Alabama College_________Girls 4-H Club Leader, 1945, 1950 
Sidney Bell, B. S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., MSU___Specialist 
arm Management, 1960 
M. et Bens eee S., Auburn University._Peanut and Soybean » Specialist 1955, 1960 
Jam 5.6) MS MSS rvey Entomologist, 1961 
Elizabeth Bryan, aed S., Auburn University; M.S., Tennessee 
Extension Economist, Home Management, 1939, 1957 
A. R. Cavender, B.S., M.S., Tennessee.Specialist in Meat Marketing, 1958, 1960 
da ee K. Cheney, B.A.A., "Auburn University___.__________Artist, 1958, 1960 
R. R. Chesnutt, B:S., Auburn University.___Agricultural Editor, 1941, 1948 
Kenneth J. Co eland, B.S., Auburn University _News Editor, 1957, 1960 
W, T. Cox, B.S., Au University Specialist in Farm Buildings. 1950, 1951 
a -; Culp, B.S., Auburn University _News Editor, 1961 
S. R. Doughty, B.S., lowa State College ___________Speciallist in 
Farm & Home Development, 1923, 1960 
Isabelle Downey, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., ar t 
F Preservation, 1944, 1958 











®° On leave. 
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a Sa Ennis, B.S., Auburn UniversitySpec. in Soil Pi tgp 1945, 1 
R. C, Farquhar, B.S., M.S., Auburn University____Specialist in Beet as 
Cattle and S vn Marketing, 1949, 1959 
I T. Gaillard, B.S., Auburn University.Spec. in Farm Mechanization 1944. 1949 
. R, Glasscock, B. S., Auburn University.____Area Agent, Rur 
Development, re 1960 
eow. H. eee B.S., M.S., Auburn University._.__._ Entomologist , 1961 
Thomas B. Hagler, B. Si M S., Auburn cli rid Ph.D., University i aged 

Mary “AP it mecha alain gs < Semicon | airman, Plant Science Division, 1960 
Foy Tielms, B.S., Auburn University ——_-—-Sgnraltaral Economist, 1943, 

J. R. Hubbard, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Corell____ Specialist in 
Poultry, 1939, 1960 
J. E. Jernigan, B.S., Auburn University. Specialist in Cotton, 1944, 1955 
“aie Jones, B.S., Auburn University. Specialist in Marketing, 1934, 1947 


RS . Jones, B.S., "Auburn University________________ Dairyman, 1941, 1959 
ta ‘Keeble, B. S., Auburn University Specialist in Cems. Horticulture, 1958 
E, F . Kennamer, B.S., M M.S., Auburn University in Wildlife, 1940, 1960 


Worth Lanier, B.S., Mississippi State Univ.; DVM, he University 
Extension Veterinarian, 1960 
J. L. Lawson, B.S., er ner University.Spec. in Rural Sag poe nt, 1924, 1959 
H. E, Logue, B.S. Auburn University__State 4-H Club der, 1942, 1948 
» C, Oeery, B.S., a ore University __....Agronomist, 1923, 1934 

Jorman E . McClohon, B.S., M.S., Clemson; Ph.D., N.C. State. 
Plant Pathologist ae Nematologist, 1961 

C. L. Maddox, B.S., M.S., Auburn Teeny ialist 


ees in 
aa soar ate 1954, 1960 
Elta Majors, B.S,, Auburn University; M.S 


in Child. Care « Care and wad Family Life 1934, 1940 
I. R. Martin, Bee Micron LSU____._______ Extension. Forester 1941, 1948 
15 M, Moorer, B , Auburn University______Specialist in Seed Marketing, 1957 
Cecil Mavi = S., Auburn University._4-H Club Specialist, 1955, 1961 

rs ‘Glenn M 5 basin eben! M.S., Utah State 
University; re in Training & Development, 1960 

Dorothy ates: B. 5° eee ails in Consumer 
ements 1948, 1949 
J. R. Parrish, B.S., M.S., Auburn University an, 1938, 1948 
John L. Parrott, B.S., Auburn University____ Radio & ' TV ditor, 1959, 1961 

Alice Peavy, B.S., Alabama; M.A., Columbia____Extension Economist, 
Home Furnishing, 1941, 1947 
G. B. Phillips, B.S., Auburn UniversitySpec. in Animal Industry, 1927, 1947 

Fariss Prickett, B.S., Auburn University_______Spec. in Foods and 
Nutrition, 1955, 1958 

Jeanne Priester, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., Auburn University.—_— 
Specialist in Equipment & Housing, 1958, 1960 

J. H. Sellers, B.S., Auburn University. see Specialist in Beef Cattle 
Production, 19389, 1960 

Walter F. Sowell, B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Purdue. 

Specialist in Soils, 1948, 1960 
ee Thompson, B.S., Alabarna__Spec. in Clothing & Handicraft, 1944, 1952 

B. Thornhill, B.S., Auburn Untvecsin M.S., Clemson_ _ Marketing 
pecialist in Ornamental Horticulture, 1941, 1961 

William R. Williams, B.S., Aube University, M.S., Tennessee ____. 
Analyst, Unit Test Demonstrations, 1946, 1959 








OTHER STAFF 
Mix Adonis G: Baird jee er, LEG 
NY ea ________ Stenographer, 1961 


Mrs. Betty H. Brown SStenographer, 1961 
Mrs, Mignon Burgess. _.__ Secretary, 1945, 1950 





Mrs, Bettie E. a) ee _, AT, 1961 
Mrs, Judith Colpack_..--__>> >>» SE Stenographer, 1961 
A AE CO See erent ey et)! 
Mrs. Kay R. Countess. >_>» Stenographer, 1961 


*2 On leave. 
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Mrs. Mary Jo Davidson ————_—_—______________Clerk “A”, 1943, 1959 
Mrs. Jacqueline Davis_————___—_—_________—_ —__Stenographer, 1 1961 
Mrs. Melba G. Davis ____ Editorial Assistant, 1961 
Mrs. Jessie Dawkins__————___——_____________t-__Stenographer, 1960 
Mrs, Charlotte N, Denson———_________——Cierk, 1960 
Mrs. Clara Jeanine DeVenny-———__—______..mm..._____ Stenographer, 1961 
Mrs. Geraldine Fick ees a 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Garrison——_.____..._.___....._-Secretary, 1959, 1961 
Mrs. Mildred S, Golden ————____________ Stenographer, 1959 
Mrs. Myrtle L. Good—————_—__—_______ Recorder of Reports, arn 1947 
re ee a a NY yy 1961 
Mrs. Elizabeth §. Hill, B.A., B.A., Auburn University _ Clerk “A”, 1559" 1960 
Mrs. Kathryn Ann Ho th —__Stenographer, 1961 
Mrs, Kathryn A. Ingram ———_______..._t_________ Senior Secretary, 1960 
Miss Lucile Ingram —— ———_—_—________________Clerk “A”, 1945, 1959 
Miss Dalene Jeter _______Administrative Secretary, 1928, 1947 
Miss Rennie B. Jeter___-__—__—_—_—___________Business Assistant, 1934, 1947 
Miss Lyvia Larraine SONS eSrersere area era 1961 
Mrs, Sammie P. Johnson——————______ Secretary iim 1953 
OO OOD aS Typist, f 1957, 1959 
Mrs. Marion Lamar_..—$_______Stenograp 1959 
Mr. Maxine Lait! Secretary, 1 950, 1960 
Mids, Panis "3: (Readcninit td st, 1961 
Mrs, Rosemary Long — ee ane te 1960 
Mrs. Aed) Mabenel..2 eee 1961 
Miss Myrtle Jane Miller rT 1959 
Mrs. Martha Ann ei Sai Sea cat a ag”, 0 , 1961 
Mire. Coktore FC. “Pet ee ee ee lerk, 1961 
Miss Judy C. Pollard... — EEF trengrre ae, 1959 
Mrs, Joyce K. Prescott_..____ “Editorial 1959 
Mrs, Etta W. Ray_— —_....__.--------—___-_--Mimeo. Operator, 1985, 1959 
Mrs Fee pher, 1956, 1959 
Mrs. Mary Anne Rogers, B.S., University of Alabama. ditorial Asst., 1961 
Mrs. Minnie Lou Russell__ SS soe _Stenographer, 1980 
Mrs. Elizabeth L, Smith, B.A., Syracuse University... = Artist, 1961 
Mr. Jack fag: a B. A., Auburn ar hionina _____ Editorial Assistant, 1961 
Mrs. eee Poy lS ee Audio Visual Technician, 1961 
Mrs. Robbie F. Sh B.S., Auburn University_— __Photo, Technician, 1960 
Mrs, Jane L, Talley __.__ Clerk, 1960 
Mrs. Connie ‘C.  Vines : Stenographer, 1960 
Mrs. Myra Weaver, B. S., University of Chattanooga ___ Editorial Assistant, 1961 
Mrs. Gail K. Winton... SESE sssFsSFSCSsFsSCSCS Stench, 1961 
Mr. Charles D. Wright SS Draftsman, 1961 
COUNTY WORKERS 
(List ei each county as ec nae eat address, county agent, assistant county 
agent; emonstration irstepee Bee demonstration agent, first Be ctw 
ment, A vis at appointment emo are from Auburn University 
indicated. ) 
AUTAUGA R. atrick, oot 1944, 1953; J, R. Danion, B.S., MS., 
Prattville ito 1960. s 
Margaret Campbe BS. Alabama College, M.S., Tennessee, 1950, 
1956; Barbara Ann Williams, B.S., Florence State College, 1961. 
BALDWIN F. C. Turner, B.S., ‘ona 1944; W. H, jee, BS 1934, 1936; 
Bay Minette J. T. ejay B.S. it A. oe M.S., 
Mrs. Mary C Silver B BS., a eer ‘Weekley, 
B.S., 1987, 1958; Mrs, sietyall Goraliney pegs 1959. 
a y W. Walton, tens arid te J.L Pie, BS., 1, ‘ilen 
on rs. Frances W: atson, untingd: l 193 oer 
Crews, B.S., 1958, 1959. es 
BIBB J. ©, Odom, B.S., 1935, Beery tt We CRED, BBs 1951, 1952. 
Centreville Kirtis Martin, B. S., 1938, 1937. 
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BLOUNT 
Oneonta 


BULLOCK 
Union Springs 


BUTLER 
Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayette 


CHEROKEE 
Centre 


CHILTON 
ton 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 
CLAY 
Ashland 
CLEBURNE 
Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
T 


uscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 


Luverne 


** On leave. 


Auburn University 


D. S Loyd, ere 1942, 1954; J. B. Butler, B.S., 1954; L, C, Mc- 
Call BS. 

Mildred Gilbert, B.S., 1944, 1949; Mary L. Walker, B.S., Peabody, 
1954, 1957; Fairee Sandlin, B.S., University of Alabama, 1 


W. E. Stone, B.S., 1947, 1955; **Dean W. Parris, B.S., fiers 
Carolyn Henderson, B.S,, 1941, 1947. 


W. Myles Mayberry, B.S., M.S., 1948, 1960; F, H. Morgan, BS., 
1946; R. C. Thompson, BS., 1954; J. P. Moore, B.S., 1953, 1957. 
ia Howell, B.S., Alabama, 1949, 1959; Wanda Herren, B.S., 


S. Mathews, B.S., 1941, 1942; T. L. Bass, B.S., 1946; Goode 
Nelson, ALB. Alabama, 1945, 1948; L. G. Pair, B.S., 1948, 1957. 
Mrs. Yancey ‘Walters, B.S., Alabama College, 1948, 1950; Jean E. 
Norwood, B.S., 1961. 


E. L. Stewart, B.S., M.S., 1944, 1946; R. C. Horn, B.S., M.S., 
Wisconsin, 1944; C. F. Bentley, 'B.S., 1956, 

Exa Till, BS., 1946, 1948; Mrs. Ruenette B. Gilbert, B.S., Berry 
College, M.S., "1961. 


]. J. Young, B.S., 1933, 1944; F, M. Patterson, B.S., 1954, 1960; 
T.’C. Owen, B.S., 1945, 1956. 

Geneva Marshall, B.S., 1941, 1943; Mrs. Virginia Garmon, B.S., 
Alabama College, 1945, 1958 


Ig Oo B.S., 1949, 1960; D. R. Mims, B.S., 1953; W. R. 
Futra 

Mrs, Johnnie Dene A. B, Dubay 1952, 1954; Dortha Kaye Curry, 
B.S., University of Al 1961. 


Mathew Sexton, B.S., ‘193 or . B. Deavours, B.S., 1946, 1948. 
Mrs. Grace Prince, B.S., ios}, 1956; Johnie Beauchamp, B.S., 
Alabama College, i380 


O. C. Helms, B.S., 1930, 1933; Howard Blair, B.S., 1942, 1945. 
Lucile Burson, B.S., M.S., 1936 


W. H. Cowan, B.S., 1936, 1941; W. E. Wilson, B.S., 1954. 
Dora Smith, B'S., Alabama College, 1952, 1953; Rochelle Williams, 


B.A., Mississippi, 1958. 


T. A. Ventress, B.S., 1937, 1948; F on, 
Annie Rae Milner, B.S., Alabama vrolege I 
Ann Harrison, B.S., 1961. 


J. R. Speed, B.S., 1943, 1945; M. B. Tidwell, B.S., 1957; T. C. 
Casaday, B.S.., 1949, 1955. 

Mrs, S Hutchinson, B.S., Howard College, 1956; Mrs. Tommie 
Wakefield, B.S., 1958. 


D. G. Somerville, B.S.., gt 1942; B. T. Richardson, B.S., 1945; 
F. D. Robinson, B.S., 1949, 1 

Mrs, Christa Hall, BS., Alabama, 1950, 1960; Deloris Ann Lowery, 
B.S., Florence State College, 1960. 

M. H. H ; sy mi 1958; H. - 
nate eins, BS 95 J. Oakley, B.S., 1954; Ger 
Mrs. Louise T. rsd BS, M.S., 1957, 1961; Haze] Ann Her- 
ring, B.A., Judson College, 1961. 


G. S. Sessions, B.S., M.A., 1955, 1961; W. F. Williams, 
Wilma Jo Gross, BS., 1959, 1961. 


B.S., 1941, 
1, 049: Shirley 


B.S., 1956. 


W. H. Kinard, B.S., M.S., 1954; Robert E. a 1960; 
Na aoe, B.S., 1959: C. W. Pike B.S., 1952, 


Ellen Haynes, B.S., Alabama. Colle oro], 1961; 
ah Phen e Lee Hester, B.S., Jacksonville State eg, O51, 

W. Reeder, B.S., 1941, 1948: G. B. Handley, B.S., tery 
Ida To Harrison, B.S., Alabama College, 1956, 1958; Lorrain M 
Howard, B.S., Harding College, 1961, oe 


CULLMAN 
Cullman 


DALE 
Ozark 


DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Ft. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


KL 
Russellville 


GENEVA 


neva 


GREENE 
Eutaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 


HOUSTON 
Dothan 


JACKSON 
Scottsboro 


JEFFERSON 
Birmingham 
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S. Pinkston, B.S., 1937, 1945; C. F. Thomas, B.S., M.S., 1958; 
William B. Webster, B.S., 1961. 
Mrs. Mary Sue Tillery, BS., 1947, 1948: Mrs, Inez Ballew, B.S., 
1954; Mary L. Brown, B.S., Judson College, 1 


W. D. Thomason, ae 1931; T. G. Hubbard, B.S., 19386; Robert 
N. Hall, B.S., M.S., 1960. 

Ruth Sundberg, B.S., M.S., Tennessee, 1941, 1951; Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Bone, B.S., St. Olaf College, 196]. 


L. C. Alsobrook, B.S., gem ae W. M. Arrington, B.S., 1950, 
1953; bed re H, Speir, Jr., B.S,, 1961. 

Dorothy Hixson, B.S., Alabama College, M.S., Columbia, 1937, 
ae Ricemna Jean Manley, B.S., Mississippi "Southern College, 


H, H. Marks, B.S,, 1954, 1960; D. C. Poe, B.S., 1956, 1957; Carl 
Parker, B.S., 1944. 
Douglas Williams, B.S., 1940, 1947. 


J. E. Morriss, B.S., M.S., 1935; W. E. a B.S., 1959; V. L. 
Keeble, B.S., 1949: F. H. "Lovvorn, B.S., 

Betty tantiton, B. S., Alabama, 1947, 1959, Hattie Wilson, B.S., 
Alabama College, 1947, 1954; Peggy 'M. Funderburk, BS., 1961. 


et ss Rew, B.S., Mississippi A&M, 1922, 1946; C. B. Vickery, B.S., 


Mis, Mrs. Juanita uanita Hendrix, B.S., Alabama College, 1959, 1960; Vir- 
ardenbergh, B.S., 1960. 


“ii L. Sanderson, B.S., M.S., 1943, 1949; H. J. Jackson, B.S., Geor- 
gia, Je 1944; A. D. Jones, B B.S., 1948. 

Sara L. Thomas, B.S., 1947, 1948; Mrs, Celeste H. Martin, 
B.S., 1957, 1961. 


Albert Pitts, B.S., naa en C. C, Baskin, B.S., 1957; James 
Pettus Tucker, B.S 

Annie Mary Hester, B.S Bee is nee art Woop 1953, 
1956; Mrs. Jean McCracken, B 


H. A. Ponder, B.S., 1935, 1949; H. poe ee Sey 1945, 1951; 
Larry W. Roberts, B 1960. 

Joyce McNutt, B. $ 1954, 1957; Barbara Owens, B.S., Florence 
State, 1958. 


R. C. Reynolds, B.S., M.S., 1954, 1960; B. E. Anderson, B.S., 
1960; J. C. Beasley, B.S., 1960. 
Mrs. Carrie Threaton, B. S., Alabama College, 1929, 1935. 


W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1935, 1942; seer L. West, B.S., 1961. 

Mary Forney Hughes, B B.S., Alabama, 1949, 1950. 

ty Deavours, B.S., 1937, ee J. N. aes B.S., 1948, 1950; 
M. Knowles, B.S., 1953. 195 

Mrs. Goldie Kerr, B.S., Rikoons 1951; Mrs. Marie P. Dombhart, 


B.S., 1959. 

R. C. Hartzog, B.S., 1946, 1955; Carl Dennis, B.S., 1954; C. L. 
Barefield, B.S.. 1951. 1955. 

Lillian Cox, BS., Mississipp| State College for Women, 1933, 


1935; Margaret O. Eason, B.S., Jacksonville State College, 1961. 
Allen M. Mathews, B.S., 1957, 1961; J. N. White, B.S., 1936, 1948; 
Luther J. MeGaughy, B.S. ] 
sa Smith, B.S., 1955 1956; Thelma E. Graves, B.S., M.S., Iowa 
tate College, 1961; Shirley Karr, B.S., Howard College, 1960. 

E. Carter, B.S., 1928, 1947; E. C. Halla, BS., 1958; S. L. 
Worley, B B. S., 1943, 1947. 

lyde Peck, B.S., 1942, 1946; Kathern Sisk, B.S., Florence 

State Teachers College, 1959. 
C. H. Johns, B.S., 1937, 1946; B, O. ee Ds gs Cc. W. 
Burns, B.S., 1957; R. A. Griffin, B.S., M.S., 1960; E. N. Graham, 
B.S., M.S., ‘Mississippi Seas University, 1960. 


LAMAR 
Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 


MADISON 
Huntsville 


MARENGO 
Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Guntersville 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 
MONTGOMERY 
Montgomery 


MORGAN 
Hartselle 


*° On leave. 
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Irby Barrett, B.S., 1933, pins Barbara Fite, B.S., Alabama Col- 
lege, 1956; Mrs. "Madge M . Bush, B.S., University of Georgia, 


H. H. Lumpkin, B.S,, 1950, 1954; L. G, Gober, B.S,, 1960. 
Bettas Clements, B BS., Alabama, iss. 1961; ‘Mary A. Bobo, 


L. T. Wagnon, B.S., 1935, ag S. M. Eich, B.S., 1957; °°A. C, 
Heaslett, B.S., 1957: John B . Henderson, BS., M.S., 1960; Billy 
Carter, B.S., 1961. 

Sara F. Conner, B.S., Alabama College, 1949, 1958; Willie Mae 
Crockett, B.S., Florence State Teachers College, 1957, 1959. 


S. P. McClendon, B.S., 1948, 1946; H. B. Price, B.S., 1945; °°], 
H. Pitts, B.S., 1955; James Gordon Link, Jr., B.S., M.S., 1961. 
Mrs. Ruby Athens College, 1953, 1956; Betty L. 


Looney 
Woodruff, B.S., a hemn’ 19% 


R. W. Teague, B.S., 1948, ae P. O. Johnson, B.A., 1959. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Crum, B.S., 1955, 1987; Mrs. Thelma Jo McAtee, 
B.S., University of Kentucky, 1961 


F. K, Agee, B.S., 1945, 1947; C. “R. Morrow, BS., 1946; J. A. 
Sa eo B.S., 1957. 

Mrs. Emma o Lindsey, B.S., 1948, 1954; Mrs. Gail Sandlin, B.S., 
University of Alabama, 1956, 1961. 


J. W. Mathews B.S., 1933; T. J. Gerald, B.S., 1946. 
Mrs. Mary Maddux, B.S., 1957, 1960. 


J. M. Rolling a 1939, 1946; Dewey Lee, B.S., M.S., Florida 
State University, 1 
Eunice Prater, B.S., Alabama College, 1953, 1956. 


R. O, Magnusson, B.S. geet ae H. L. Hood, B.S., 1936, 
1957; C. H. Segrest, B.S., 1956; B. R. Carroll, B.S., 1960. 

Mrs. Oenone Cook, B.S.., ions 1947; Mrs. Marie Vann, B.S., Ala- 
bama College, 1947, 1958. 

F. M. Jones, B.S., 1935, 1938; Cecil Miller, B.S., 1954; Rudy P. 
Yates, B.S., 1960. 

Mrs. Marjorie Weaver, B.S., 1943, 1955; Mrs. Mary Ann Weston, 
: = Howard College, 1957, 1960; Mrs. Route © Ketchum, B.S., 


J. F. Yarbrough, B.S., 1918, 1945; M. T. Whisenant, B.S., 1949, 

1950; I, D. Thornton, B.S., 1944, 

Elna Tanner, B.S,, 1950, 1953. 

W. L. Martin, BS., 1942, 1944; R. L D, Murphy, B.S., 1958; 

Elmer O, Strickland, B.S., M.S., 1961. 

Christine Huber, B.S. Peabody, 1944, 1961; Deloris Haynes, B.S., 

Jacksonville State College, 

r nf eel 4 B.S., poem ae L. Deakle, 1943, 1944; 
q Givhan, B.S., 1935, 1946; Charles C. Baskin, B.S., 1957, 
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Mona Whatley, B.S., REDORY, 1941, 1945; Mrs. Mildred Payne, 
B.S., 1941, 1954; Mrs. Frances Radney, BS., 1955. 

A. V. Colpevast, Be. Pg R. J. Martin, B.S., 1946, 

Annie Richardson, A.B., Judson College, 1952, 

T. P. McCabe Bos ee 1958; W. R. Helms, B.S., 1951, 1958; 
W. H. Kendrick, B.S., 1958. 

Mrs. Maude W Woodia. AB. ena 1933, 1950; Mrs, Vir- 
ginia Gilchrist, B.S., Alabama, 19 

C. D. Rutledge, BS., 1948, aes H. W. Houston, B.S., 1954, 
1957; J. R, Stephenson, B.S., 1959. 

Lucile Hawkins, B.S., Alabama one, 1948, 1950; Mary O. Cof- 
fey, A.B., Judson College iba 1, 





PERRY 
Marion 


PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 


Wedowee 


RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


ST. CLAIR 
Pell City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 


SUMTER 
Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 


WASHINGTON 
Ch 


atom 
WILCOX 
Camden 


WINSTON 
Double Springs 


*° On leave. 
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W. O. Hairston, oat 1946, 1954; J. A. Crag B.S., 1950. 
Evelyn Graham, B ' Alabama, 1 1950, 1954; Mrs. Joyce Richard- 
son, B.S., Judson Callege. 1958. 


C. G. Davis, B.S., 1948, 1954; G. T. Balch, B.S., 1957; R. E. 
Thornton, B.S., 1954. 

Mrs. Helen B. 5 de a College, 1941, 1961; Mrs. 
Lorraine Meeks, B Be Bo 


H. J. Carter, B.S., 1935, 1936; G. M. por B.S., M.S., 1957. 
argaret Brown, BS., Alabama, 1948, 1944; Mrs Mrs. Florence Owens, 
B.S., FSU, 1958. 


C, A. Moore, B.S., 1955, 1958; T. J. Burnside, Jr., B.S 
Billie Cotney, B.S., Alabam a College, 1 Syd 1949; Madeline C. 
Fields, B.S., University of Alebuenss 2 


C, A. Woods, B.S., 1947, 1955; J. A. Fata B.S., M.S,, 1954, 


1955. 
Alma Holladay, B.S., 1941, 1961. 


H. L. Eubanks, B.S., 1984, 1946; W. D. Jackson, B.S., 1946; 
J. E. Yates, B.S., 1955, 

Aileen Puckett, B , Alabama, 1957; Betty Ann Colvin, B.S., Ala- 
bama College, 106 


a yt ioe 1924; W. M. Clark, B.S., 1937, 1947; J. E. 
ones, B.S. 
Marian Cotney, B.S., 1939; Linda K. Gillespie, B.S., 1961. 


W. B. Story, 1930, 1952; B. B. Williamson, B.S., M.A., 1946; F. 
W. Kilgore, B.S., 1954. 

Mrs. Mildred Ennis, B.S., Tennessee, 1958; Miss Annie Mary 
Walker, B.S., Mississippi Southern Co ege, 1961. 


O. V. Hill, B.S., 1985, 1986; A. A. Hester, B.S., aS ts J. B. 
emt tee 1949, 1951; L. P. Owens, B.S., 1954; R H. Lee, 
Mary Baughn, B.S,, Alabama Coll hang anes Patricia Nunn, 
B.S., 1957; J Doughty, B B.S., Alaba 


C, H. Webb, B.S., 1957, 1961; R. R. ite B.S., M.A., 1948; 
Vv. Cc. Bice, B.S., 1958; R. W. Thompson, BS., 1958. 
Mrs. Margaret Miller, BS., 1949, 1958; Catherine Mae Sherer, 
B.S., Florence State College, 1961. 


B. R. Holstun, B.S., 1934, 1938; james Witla a eh French 
Sconyers, B. S., 1943, 1947; oo, N 3 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart, B.S., 1945, i981: Mrs, aoe) N. Watson, 
Ae ad of Alabama, 1961; Mrs. O’Neal Massey, B.S., 


J Cc. ee age ee oer the W. D. Jones, B.S., 1954; W., J. 
Thompson, 

Mrs. Jeanette jee S aiiane College, 1949, 1959; Mrs. Mary 
Ann Motley, B.S. BS dle 1959; Amelia Frost, B.S., 

College, 1958, 1961. 


D. O. Estes, B.S,, 1949, 1952; Joseph E. Rigsby, B.S., 1961. 
Mrs. Roma J. Weeks, B.S., Mississippi Sou ern, 1959: Mrs. 
Emestine P. Vann, B.S., Alabama Colle ege, 1961. 


F. M. Barnett, B.S., 1943, 1944; W. J. ti ae 1954. 
Margaret Svat, a 1941, 1944; Mrs, B arbara Acker, B.S., 
Alabama College, 1960 


W. L. Richardson, BS. 1935, 1945; J. E. Fields, B.S., 1949. 
Madge Pennington, B.S., 1941, 1942, 
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STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 
STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 


CHEMISTRY 
Saunpers, CHARLES Ricuarp, B.S., M.S., Ph.D... State Chemist, 1924, 
Bases: Atvore Treaster Jey, 
Cuen, Frep A., B.A. ES FFeFeFfefefffsFFSFSFSsFsFApricultural Chemist, 
GauntrT, SELLERS A pricultural Chemist, 
Haxenx, Joan, BS. ——FefefeFFeFeFEFEFA ictal Chemist, 
Harris, Rosert Rusu, A.B. SA ricultural Chemist, 
Hupson, JAMEs B.A ictal Chemist, 
Ruoapves, Recine A., B.S, Agricultural Chemist, 
Ricusurc, Rex Westey, B.S,» SEES Principal Chemist, 1944, 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


1950 
1934 
1958 
1961 
1961 
1954 
1961 
1961 
1961 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and 


Industries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural pean ie Service.) 


GREENE, JAMeEs E., D.V.M., M.S._.Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 1987, 
MiIcuicaNn, Joun G., B.S., D.V.M,————_-——FFFSFSFSFSS tate ~Veterinarian, 
*Roserts, Cuas. S., D.V.M., M.S.______In Charge of State Dieses 
Laboratory, 1947, 
Hunter, Katuryn.______._Laboratory Assistant Il, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 


Prerce, Cuerry, B.S,.___._____ Bacteriologist, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 


Wutre, GeraLpiIneE W,._________ Secretary, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Wortny, Mary_______Laboratory Assistant II, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 

Emnarick, V. R. U.S. D Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
*doticn fa Charge a Bang’s Disease Laboratory, 

Braprorp, R, H..___.U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Aide, 

THompson, JAMEes L,._______U.S. Dept. of ry Sry. Agricultural 
Research Service, Livestock Inspector, 

WittiaMson, O. B,.__.U.S. Dept. of Pent perature Research 
Service, Biological Aide, 

WituiaMson, Rutru_—__U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, a Research 
Service, Biological Aide, 

McCreary, V. D., D.V.M.__..._In Charge of State Branch Se, agar 
Diagnostic Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 


Futter, JOHNNIE_______ Secretary, State a Veterina 
Zalioratoty, Alb Atbertollle “Alabama, 


TOLBERT, VonBORO SuE_ Secretary, State Branch irda 2 gg) 
Laboratory, ertville, Alabama, 





1958 
1951 


1958 
1959 


1957 
1958 
1959 


1949 
1955 


1955 


® Jointly em : Gainey by Alabama Department of Agriculture and Industries and Experiment Sta- 


tion, Auburn 
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Historical Statement 


The East Alabama Male College was located at Auburn by act of the 
Alabama Legislature February 1, 1856, The college was formally opened 
October 1, 1859, and shortly thereafter sponsorship was assumed by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. In 1862 the War Between-the-States 
interrupted a prosperous period of growth, but the institution was reopened 
in 1866. 

On June 2, 1862, the Congress of the United States passed the Land-Grant 
(or Morrill) Act which donated lands to the several states: 


“for the endowment, support, and maintenance, of at least one college, where the 
leading object will be without excluding other sciences and classical studies, and includ- 
ing military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts .. . in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the indus- 
trial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” 

On December 31, 1868, Alabama accepted this act of Congress and 
appointed a commission to sell the land scrip received from the United States 
and invest the proceeds. After some delay this was accomplished, and the 
investment so made became the original endowment of the institution. The 
State Legislature, by an act approved February 26, 1872, ted an offer 
of the Alabama Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Ch South, to 
donate to the State the college building, land, equipment, and good will of 
the East Alabama Male College and located the Albans Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Auburn. 

By another act of the Alabama Legislature — approved January 27, 1899 — 
the name of the college was changed to The Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Justification of this change was stated in the act: 


“The college has developed as originally designed into an institution where are 
taught not only the branches that relate to Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts but also 
the sciences and arts in general that relate to the industrial development of modern 


civilization.” 
Thus Alabama recognized many years ago the importance of the institu- 
tion’s services to industry, to agriculture, and to education. 


Pursuant to an act of the Alabama Legislature, effective January 1, 1960, 
The Alabama Polytechnic Institute was renamed and designated as Auburn 
alisha The Board of Trustees confirmed this action by resolution October 

0, 1959. 


Location 


Auburn University is located at Auburn in Lee County, Auburn, a city of 
approximately 14,000 population, is located on the Western Railway of Ala- 
bama 59 miles east of Montgomery and 116 miles west of Atlanta, Georgia. It 
is on U.S, Highway 29, known as the Jefferson Davis Highway, and Alabama 
Highways Nos. 14 and 147. 

Auburn is located at the southern border of the Piedmont area where it 
joins the Coastal Plains area. The elevation is 732 feet. The climate is de- 
lightful and healthful, the temperature being moderate throughout the year. 
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Government 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each con- 
gressional district, as these districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, an 
extra member from the congressional district in which the institution is lo- 
cated, and the Governor and the State Superintendent of Education, who are 
ex-officio members. The Governor is chairman. Members of the Board of 
Trustees are appointed by the Governor by and with the advice and consent 
of the State Senate and hold office for terms of twelve years. Members of 
the board receive no compensation. 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility 
in the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn. The institution is grouped 
for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and from other sources. Funds are as follows: 


1. Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, mainte- 
nance, and development of public education, including campus instruc- 
tion, agricultural research, agricultural extension, engineering research, 
and educational television. 

Special appropriation made by the State for buildings, purchase of 

lands, and improvements. 

3. Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under 
the Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other subsequently 
acquired endowment funds. 

4, Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other charges. 
All tuition at Auburn University is free, except to non-residents of Ala- 
bama, but certain fees are assessed to cover specific services. 

5. The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for 
the instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for the 
training of teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

6. Funds received from the State of Alabama through the Smith-Hughes 
Act derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburn 
University for ity work in the training of teachers of agriculture and 
home economics. — 

7. Such revolving funds as may be incident to the operation of any de- 
partment where it is advisable to sell or dispose of products produced 
in the course of conducting the Experiment Station or any department 
of the institution. 

8. Gifts, grants and donations received from alumni, private individuals 
and organizations both for general and restricted educational purposes, 
including scholarships. 

9. Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government 
for research purposes, and devoted to investigation of scientific agri- 
cultural problems of the farmers of the State, These funds are also for 
research purposes in connection with investigation of new experiments 
bearing directly on the production, manufacture, preparation, use, dis- 
tribution, and marketing of agricultural products, and research work 
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regarding Home Economics, and for the purpose of publishing these 
results. 


10. Direct appropriations made by the United States Government for the 
Agricultural Extension Service in support of County Agricultural and 
County Home Demonstration Agents, for the support of boys’ and 
girls’ 4-H club work, and for other types of extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics in the several counties of Alabama. 

11. Each county in the State makes certain ee reno to supplement 
those from the United States Government and the State of Alabama 
for the support of the Agricultural Extension Service. 

12. Funds received from industry, governmental agencies and private in- 
dividuals for special contractual research projects which are handled 
through the Auburn Research Foundation, Inc., and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


The Campus 


Major buildings and numerous smaller structures on the campus and their 
usage are as follows: 

Agricultural a tonpnea Teta and Annex, includes offices, classrooms, 
laboratories, and farm machinery storage for the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering. 

i Administration Building, of modern fireproof construction located 
on the college-owned airport, containing classrooms and briefing rooms for 
flight instruction, airport administrative offices, and public service facilities. 

Alumni Gymnasium, houses Women’s Physical Education and facilities for 
Intramural Sports. 

Alumni Hall, a women’s dormitory with dining hall facilities accommo- 
dating 98 students. 

Animal Disease Research Laboratory, provides facilities for the isolation 
of animals with infectious diseases used in animal disease research. 

Animal Sciences, in which are located offices, classrooms and laboratories 
for teachers and research workers in animal science, dairy science, and poultry 
science. 

Auburn Hall, a dormitory located on East Thach Avenue, accommodates 
186 women students. 

Auburn Union Building, located on Thach and Ross Square, is the focal 
po for out-of-class activities. The building houses Student Body offices, a 

llroom, meeting rooms, the Alumni Association, the Faculty Club, the 
College Supply Store, Cafeteria and Snack Bar, banquet rooms, recreation 
rooms and abby shops, 

Biggin Hall, named for the late Dean Frederic Child Biggin, provides 
egy drawing rooms and classrooms for the School of Architecture and the 


Broun Hall, named for the late President William LeRoy Broun, used for 
classrooms and other work in mathematics, Air Force ROTC, Naval ROTC, 
and other subjects. 

Buildings and Grounds Building, houses offices, shops and warehouses for 
the Department of Buildings and Grounds and a central heating plant for the 
main campus. 
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Burke Dairy Laboratory, named for the late Professor Arthur D. Burke, 
housing milk processing plant and laboratory for dairy manufacturing. 

Cary Hall, named for the late Dean Charles Allen Cary, houses offices, 
classrooms, laboratories for the School of Veterinary Medicine, 

Cliff Hare Stadium, named for the late Dean Clifford LeRoy Hare, serves 
as home playing field for the football team and track team. There are 43,000 
permanent seats and 2,080 semi-permanent seats, together with a modern 
press box. 

Comer Hall, named for the late Governor B. B. Comer, in which are 
located the offices of the Dean of the School of Agriculture and Director of 
the Experiment Stations, the Experiment Station publication office, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Research Data Analysis Group, an auditorium 
and classrooms. 

Drake Infirmary, named for the late Doctor John sacar Drake, with 
hospital beds for 65 patients, serves the entire student body as a general 
health center. 

Duncan Hall, named for the late President Luther Noble Duncan, is the 
headquarters for the Extension Service of Auburn University. The director, 
supervisors, and specialists have offices here. 

Dunstan Hall, named for the late Arthur St. Charles Dunstan, provides 
offices, laboratories and classrooms for the Departments of Industrial Manage- 
ment, Electrical Engineering, Economics, and Languages. 

Duplicating Service Building, houses the new modern University printing 
and duplicating shop. 

Extension Hall, an office building used by the Extension Service. 

Educational Television Studios, origination point for Auburn programs to 
the Alabama Educational Television Network. This building houses studios 
and offices for the Television Staff, 

Electrical Laboratory, houses the AC Laboratory and Electrical Engineer- 
ing Laboratories. 

Ernest Lambert Meats Laboratory, named for the late Ernest Lambert, is a — 
modern meat processing facility used for teaching and research. An auxiliary 
to this laboratory is a modern judging arena building. | 

Field House, serves as dressing quarters for all sports teams and includes 
offices for coaches and athletic a istrative offices, 

Fisheries Research Laboratory, offices and laboratories for personnel in 
fisheries and farm pond research of the Department of Zoology-Entomology, 

Food Service Building, a central warehouse for storage of all food supplies 
for the college's five dining halls. It includes Food Director's offices, sample 
eel! room, and large cold storage rooms for fresh fruits, vegetables and 
meats. 


_ Forest Hills Apartments, consisting of nineteen new brick buildings con- 
taining 240 apartments for married students. 


Forestry Building, a modern, well-equipped structure housing offices, class- 
rooms, and laboratories for Forestry instruction and research. 


Funchess Hall, named for the late Dean Marion Jacob Funchess, contains | 
modern agricultural research laboratories and classrooms and offices for the | 
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Departments of Agronomy and Soils, Botany and Plant Pathology, Zoology- 
Entomology, and Horticulture. 


Graves Centre Cottages (28), provides housing for athletic students with 
dining hall facilities for athletes. 


Home Management Houses and Nursery Schools, for students in Home 
Economics. 


“L” Building, accommodates the offices of the Department of Industrial 
Laboratories, classrooms, Civil Engineering Laboratories, Photographic Serv- 
ice, Agricultural Education Shop, and Aeronautical Engineering Laboratories. 


Langdon Hall, an auditorium with Student Guidance Service on the ground 
floor, and Dramatic Arts shop attached. 


Library, the college library with 305,000 volumes. In addition there are 
thousands of Government publications, 


McAdory Hall, named for the late Dean I. S. McAdory, located on Wire 
Road one and one half miles southwest of the main campus, has complete 
modern facilities for the Large Animal Clinic of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. Auxiliary to the main building are four animal clinic barns and a 
hay barn, 


Men's Dormitory Group, consisting of Magnolia Hall, Bullard Hall, Noble 
Hall, three new modern fireproof, four-story structures, with cafeteria facilities, 
housing 1,109 men students. 


Miller Hall, named for the late Doctor Emerson R. Miller, provides offices, 
laboratories and classrooms for the School of Pharmacy. 

Music Building, houses the Music Department. 

Physiology Building and Gross Anatomy Laboratory, provides offices, class- 
rooms and laboratories used by the Anatomy and Physiology Departments. 

Players’ Theatre, used by Dramatic Arts Department. 

Poultry Farm, a group of buildings and facilities for use in instruction and 
research in Poultry Science. 

President's Home, used as a residence by the President, 

Ramsay Hall, named for the late Erskine Ramsay, the chief donor of the 
building, in which are located the offices of the Dean of Engineering, Director 
of Engineering Experiment Station, classrooms, and engineering laboratories. 

Ross Chemical Laboratory, named for the late Dean B. B. Ross, in which 
are located the offices of the Dean of the School of Chemistry, classrooms and 
laboratories for instruction in chemistry, and the State Chemical Laboratory, 

ROTC Building, houses the offices of the Army ROTC and Air Force ROTC. 

Military Hangar, a structure 320 feet long by 145 feet wide, to accom- 
modate Army, Navy, and Air Force ROTC training equipment, storerooms, 
classrooms, and an indoor rifle range. 

Samford Hall, named for the late Governor William J. Samford, in which 
are located the offices of the President, the Executive Vice-President, Dean 
of Faculties, the Business Manager, the Registrar, the Dean of Student Affairs, 
Dean of the Graduate School, the departments of English, History, Publicity 
and some classrooms. It is known as the Administration Building. 

Serum Plant Building, provides space for State Diagnostic Laboratory and 
Bangs Disease Laboratory. 
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Shops, a group of three buildings used as classrooms and laboratories for 
students in Industrial Engineering and Manual Arts. 


Small Animal Clinic, houses classrooms, laboratories and offices for the 
Department of Small Animal! Surgery and Medicine, 


Susan Smith Cottage and Lodge; co-op housing for 26 women students. 


Smith Hall, home economics laboratories and offices of the Dean of the 
School of Home Economics. 


Soil Conservation Service Building, an office building used by the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Sports Arena, a building used for varsity basketball, intramural basketball, 
and other gymnastic activities. 

Student Activities Building, used as an assembly hall for concerts, lectures, 
dances, physical education classes, and other special events scheduled on the 
campus. 

Sugg Laboratory, named for the late Dean Redding S, Sugg, located on 
Wire Road one and one half miles southwest of the main campus, is a modern 
animal disease research laboratory. Auxiliary to this laboratory is a disease 
isolation building, hay barn and animal sheds. 


Temporary Buildings, constructed through the FPHA, include classroom 
buildings used for Library book storage and the office of the Director of 
University Personnel, and 87 apartment units for married students. 


Textile Building, houses offices of the Auburn Research Foundation and 
the director of Pre-Engineering as well as offices and laboratories of the De- 
partment of Textile Technology. 

Thach Hall, named for the late President Charles Coleman Thach provides 
offices, laboratories and classrooms for the School of Education and related — 
field services, and office of the Department of Health, Physical Education and | 
Recreation. 

Tichenor Hall, named after the late Reverend Isaac Taylor Tichenor, 
houses the School of Science and Literature, contains offices, classrooms, and 
laboratories. 

Wildlife Research Building, office and laboratory space for the Alabama 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. 

Wilmore Engineering Laboratory, named after the late Dean John Jenkins 
Wilmore, houses offices, laboratories, and classrooms for the School of Engi- 
neering and the Department of Chemical Engineering. 

Women’s Dormitory Group —twelve modern dormitories, consisting of 
Elizabeth Taylor Harper Hall, Willie Gertrude Little Hall, Kate Conwa 
Broun Hall, Allie Glenn Hall, Letitia Dowdell Hall, Annie White Mell Hall, 
Mary Lane Hall, Ella V. Lupton Hall, Margaret Kate Teague Hall, Dana 
King Gatchell Hall, Marie Bankhead Owen Hall, Helen Keller Hall; a dining 
hall and a social center, providing housing for 1,052 women students. The 
Dean of Women’s Offices are located in the Social Center. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station System of Auburn University owns 
15,574 acres of land oe © ten substations, five experiments fields, five forestry 
units, plant breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field station, and the main 
yea at Auburn. Acreages and locations of the above mentioned units are 
as follows: 
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Main Station Auburn Lee 8,463 
Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton 161 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 
Lower Coastal Plains Camden Wilcox 2.539 
North Alabama Horticulture Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 
Sand Mountain Crossville DeKalb 536 
Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 755 
Upper Coastal Plains Winfield Marion and 
Fayette 735 
Wiregrass Headland Henry 523 
Experiment Fields: 
Alexandria Alexandria Calhoun 90 
Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 
Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 80 
Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 
Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 230 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 670 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 7 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm  Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1,960 acres at the Forestry Units in 
Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties. 


Women Students 


Women were first admitted to Auburn University by the Board of Trustees 
in 1892, All regular university courses are to both men and women. 
Courses of particular interest to women are Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Physical Education, Laboratory Technology, Secre- 
tarial Administration, Architecture, Interior Design, Visual Art, General Art, 
Music, and Dramatic Arts, 


ADMISSIONS 


Registration of new upperclassmen and orientation of freshmen will be 
held each quarter as indicated in the University Calendar. A service charge 
of $5.00 will be made for registration after the official dates listed in the 
University Calendar. 

Complete admission credentials must be filed at least three weeks prior 
to the opening of the quarter in which admission is desired. Because of the 
large number of applications, credentials should be filed at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Admission blanks may be obtained from the Registrar. 

Applicants may be admitted to curricula in any quarter, with the ex- 
ception of Architecture, Interior Design, and Veterinary Medicine, to which 
curricula they are admitted in the Fall Quarter only, For admission of out- 
of-state applicants, see page 72. For special requirements for admission to 
Architecture, see page 118; Engineering, page 152; Pharmacy, page 178; 
Veterinary Medicine, page 190. 
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Students expecting to apply for admission to Auburn University are ad- 
vised to emphasize in their high school programs the following subjects: Eng- 
lish, mathematics, social studies, sciences, and foreign languages. A maxi- 
mum of four units will be allowed in vocational subjects, 


General Requirements. — Applicants may be admitted when general re- 
quirements herein stated have been satisfied and when on the basis of complete 
official transcripts the applicant has been officially notified of his acceptance. 
Auburn University in the interest of good instruction reserves the right to 
reject any and all applicants whose admission would result in the overcrowd- 
ing of instructional and housing facilities. 

Applicants for admission will be considered in terms of their academic 
preparation, mental capacity, and aptitude for the course of study desired; 
morality; health; and psychological fitness for the environment, traditions and 
customs of this institution. In submitting admission credentials, the applicant 
must give requested information fully and accurately. False or misleading 
statements can result in denial of admission or cancellation of registration. 


Physical Examination Report. — Each applicant must complete and return, 
at least three weeks prior to the opening date of the quarter in which admis- 
sion is desired, a physical examination report on a form which the University 
will furnish. The University reserves the right to require any student to submit 
to such additional medical examinations as are believed advisable for the 
protection of the University community, and to refuse admission to any 
applicant whose health record indicates a condition which college work could 

ect adversely or which would be harmful to the students of the University. 

Any applicant who fails to comply with this requirement will not be ad- 
mitted to Auburn University. 


American College Tests. — Freshman applicants are required to complete 
the American College Tests (ACT) which are administered in November, 
February, and April. High school seniors may secure application forms and 
information regarding the tests from their principal. American College Test 
scores are used as criteria for admission, for placement in English and mathe- 
matics, and for awarding University-administered scholarships and loans. The © 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board 
will be accepted in lieu of the American College Tests for applicants from 
states where this test is required. 


Placement Tests. — Freshmen are sectioned in English and mathematics 
on the basis of ooege aptitude and placement test scores. Attendance at place- 
ment tests during the orientation period is required. A student absent from 
any placement test will be assessed $1.00. 


Admission to Freshman Class.—The requirement for admission shall be 

duation from an approved secondary schoo] with a minimum of fifteen units 
5 twelve such units from a three-year senior school) or the equivalent of 
this requirement as shown by examination. 

Graduates of accredited Alabama secondary schools who attain composite 
scores of 16 or above on the American College Tests are academically eligible 
for admission, 

Non-resident applicants must have graduated from an accredited high 
school with an over-all average of “C” and have attained a composite score 
of 18 on the American College Tests or a total score of 800 on the College 
Entrance Examination Board’s Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
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High school graduates who do not meet the above standards may apply 
for admission. Such applicants will be considered on an individual basis, and 
any one or any combination of the following types of evidence may be used 
in appraising the eligibility of the applicant for admission: a personal inter- 
view, high school grades, rank in class, recommendation of the high school 
principal, and/or review of the results of tests already given or which may 
be required. 

Non-graduates of mature age may be admitted to full freshman standing 
if scores made on the USAFI General Educational Development Tests, the 
American College Tests, or other standard college aptitude tests, and/or such 

ecial achievement tests or subject examinations as may be recommended by 
the Committee on Admissions, indicate educational attainment equivalent to 
graduation from a four-year high school, Students entering from non-accredited 
schools may be accepted if they make satisfactory scores on tests prescribed 
by the Committee on Admissions. 


Requirements in Mathematics. — One unit of college preparatory mathe- 
matics is required for admission to all curricula. This must be a course in basic 
or fundamental mathematics specifically designed to include the study of the 
deductive nature of mathematics, and cannot be replaced by such courses as 
business mathematics, personal finance, general mathematics, etc. 

A second unit of college preparatory mathematics is required for all cur- 
ricula which include MH 111 — Introductory College Mathematics, and a third 
unit for those curricula requiring mathematics beyond the freshman year and 
in Interior Design. The second unit must be principally the study of geom- 
etry, including the geometry of three dimensions. The student planning to 
study engineering should take a fourth unit including advanced algebra and 
trigonometry. Students admitted with entrance deficiencies must clear them 
before registering for MH 111, 


Advanced Placement Program, — An entering freshman who has partici- 
pated in the Advanced Placement Program administered by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for high schools or has otherwise had advanced high 
school preparation may, upon passing a satisfactory examination, be permitted 
to waive a required course or receive advanced credit toward his degree, if 
approved by his dean. 

To be eligible for consideration in the above program, an entering fresh- 
man must demonstrate by performance in the American College Testing Pro- 
gram, or comparable testing programs determined by the Registrar, that he 
stands in the upper ten percent of Auburn freshmen, Students so qualified 
interested in obtaining advanced standing should apply to the Registrar for an 
examination to establish competence in one or more of the areas of English, 
mathematics, history, chemistry, and foreign language. This should be done at 
least two months prior to entering Auburn University. The amount of advanced 
credit which may be granted will be determined by the Dean of the School 
in which the student is enrolled. 


Admission to Advanced Standing. — Advanced standing is granted to stu- 
dents transferring credits from a ited colleges, Undergraduate transfer a 
plicants must have satisfactory academic and citizenship records and must be 
eligible to re-enter the last institution attended. Applicants must submit two 
official transcripts of record from each institution attended. Residents of Ala- 
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bama must have earned from all work attempted credit hours and grade. points 
equal to the following percentage schedules: one to four quarters of atten- 
dance, 60 per cent; five to seven quarters, 70 per cent; eight quarters and be- 
yond, 80 per cent. Out-of-state residents must have a cumulative grade point 
average of 1.0 (C) on all college work attempted. 

Unless high school credits are shown on the college transcript, one tran- 
script of the high school record must be filed, Students transferring from col- 
leges not satisfactorily accredited will be granted provisional admission or may 
be required to stand examinations in all subjects for which credit is desired. 
The amount of advanced standing credit allowed will be determined by the 
dean and the Registrar. Credit for “D” grades will be allowed as approved by 
the dean, 


Admission to Graduate Standing. — Graduation with a Bachelor's degree 
or its equivalent from an aderedtied college or university is requisite for ad- 
mission to the Graduate School. The undergraduate preparation of every 
applicant for admission must also satisfy the requirements of a Screening 
Committee of the school or department in which he desires to major. For 
further information see section on The Graduate School and write for special 
catalog. 

Admission of Special Students.— Persons at least 20 years of age who 
cannot fulfill the regular admission requirements for freshman standing but 
otherwise have acquired adequate preparation for university courses may be 
admitted as actal students on approval of the dean concerned. To become 
a candidate for a degree, a special student must meet entrance requirements. 


Educational Benefits for Veterans 


Many current publications describe in complete detail the educational 
programs authorized by Congress under the following federal acts: Public 
Law 346 (G.I. Bill of Rights), Public Law 16 (Vocational Rehabilitation), Pub- 
lic Law 550 (Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952), Public Law 894 (Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Revised), Public Law 634 (War Orphans Educational 
Assistance Act), 

Auburn University is fully = 3a by the Veterans Administration to 
give training under these laws. Veterans planning to attend school under one 
of these laws should make application directly to the Veterans Administration 
and get prior approval before entering school, 

Those entering school under the benefits of any one of the laws should 
have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter or at least until 
payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administration (approximately 
two months). 

For further information write to the Coordinator of Veterans Affairs, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


Non-Resident Students 


Because of limited facilities and in the interest of good instruction, admis- 
sions are restricted, except in the case of children of alumni, to residents of 
Alabama and neighboring states. In addition to meeting general qualifications 
for admission, out-of-state freshman applicants must in high school have 
maintained a “C” average and have ed in the upper half of their gradu- 
ating class, or must qualify on the basis of college entrance tests. 
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In assessing fees students are classified as resident and non-resident stu- 
dents. In addition to fees charged to Alabama students, non-resident students 
are required to pay a tuition fee of $100.00 per quarter. This fee is remitted 
to sons and daughters of ministers. No tuition is poe to Alabama residents. 

A resident student, if under 21 years of age, is one whose parents (or 
guardian) have been residents of Alabama for at least six consecutive months 
next preceding his original enrollment, or whose parents were residents of 
Alabama at the time of their death, and who has not acquired residence in 
another state. In all cases of guardianship, the period of guardianship must 
have been not less than six months at the time of original enrollment. If the 
parents are divorced, legal residence will be determined by the residence of 
the parent to whom the courts have granted custody. 

A resident student, if over 21 years of age, is one whose parents are, or 
were at the time of their death, residents of Alabama, and who has not ac- 
quired residence in another state; or who, as an adult, has been a resident of 
Alabama for at least six consecutive months next preceding his original enroll- 
ment; or who is the wife of a man who has been a resident of Alabama for at 
least six consecutive months next preceding his original enrollment. 

All students not able to qualify as resident students are classified as non- 
resident students. If there is any possible question of his right to legal resi- 
dence the applicant should bring the matter to the attention of the Registrar 
before registering. The burden of proof as to residence is upon the student. 
Any student who registers improperly under these regulations will be required 
to pay not only the non-resident fon: but also a penalty fee of $10.00. A student 
who does not clear this obligation within 30 days after official notice will have 
his registration cancelled, 

Title 17, Article 2, Section 15 of the 1940 Code of Alabama, provides that 
residence may not be acquired by attendance at an institution of higher learn- 
ing, Waly secon who is once registered as a non-resident student shall be 
consid to have gained legal residence in Alabama by virtue of having 
attended college in this State or by residence in Alabama while a participant in 
the Auburn University Co-operative Program. Persons whose legal residence 
follows that of parents or guardians shall be considered to have gained or lost 
legal residence in this State while in college according to changes of regal resi- 
dence of parents or guardians, but legal residence shall not be considered to 
have been gained until six months after such persons have become legal resi- 
dents of this State, 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Late Enrollment. — After the date specified in the University Calendar no 
student may register except by permission of his dean. The load of a student 
who registers late shall be reduced at the discretion of his dean. 


Change in Program of Studies. — A student is required to have approval of 
his dean before changing his pro of studies. A fee of $1,00 will be 
charged for each change in schedule and $5.00 for change in curriculum after 
classwork begins, except schedule changes made necessary by failure at the 
final examination period, or as a result of special examinations, or in special 
cases approved by the Registrar. 

A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
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or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. 

A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) will be recorded in the Registrar's 
Office for a subject dropped on request of the student after the second week of 
a quarter. Exceptions are made only as authorized by the dean. 

A student’s dean may make such substitutions as he deems necessary in 
the student’s course of study. The student’s load may also be reduced by the 
dean when circumstances seem to make it advisable. 


Back Work. —In arranging a student's work for each year the dean will 
require him to schedule first the back work of the lower class or classes, but 
where this would work a serious hardship on the student the dean may make 
such exceptions as he deems necessary. 


Classification. — A student will be promoted from one class to the next 
when he lacks not more than 10 hours of course work specifically required 
in his curriculum. 

A student who has been awarded one baccalaureate degree and pursues 
another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified as an 
undergraduate student, 

Students who for reasons acceptable to the dean do not wish to pursue 
en courses either as to Joad or curriculum, will be admitted as unclassified 
students. 


Transfer Students. — If a student transfers from one curriculum to another 
requiring fewer hours, a year of credit in the former will not carry more than 
a year of credit in the latter. 

If a student transfers from one curriculum to another requiring more hours, 
the graduation requirements of the new curriculum must be met as far as 
hours and subject matter are concerned. For students transferring from other 
institutions, credit will be allowed for ROTC and Physical Education satis- 
factorily completed on the same basis as if the work were taken at Auburn. 

A student who is excused for any reason from any subject will be required — 
to substitute other approved work. 


Auditing Privilege. — A person who is not matriculated in the university 
may audit lecture courses or the lecture part of a combined lecture and labora- 
tory course with the approval of the dean and instructor of the subject. The 
auditing privilege is not regularly permitted in laboratory or combined lecture 
and laboratory courses; however, in exceptional cases, with the approval of 
the dean and instructor concerned, ns not matriculated in college may 
audit such courses upon payment of the auditing and laboratory fees. Auditors 
register with the dean and registrar and are listed on the class rol] but do 
not participate in classroom discussions, take tests or final examinations, or 
make reports and may receive no grades or credits. A fee of $5.00 will be 
charged for auditing a lecture course. Regularly enrolled students carrying 
10 hours or more and members of the faculty may audit lecture courses upon 
approval of the dean and the instructor concerned without payment of the 
auditing fee. Graduate students may audit only one course per quarter. 


Student Load. — The normal quarterly load for a student for any year shall 
be the maximum number of credit hours prescribed in the curriculum for any 
quarter of that year, 
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Any freshman or sophomore student, who for any reason is excused from 
ROTC and Physical Education, when the normal load is seventeen hours, may 
be permitted to take a load of eighteen hours inasmuch as no two-hour elective 
courses are available. 

If approved or recommended by the dean, less than the normal! load may 
be taken. 

A student who carries not less than 15 credit hours in a quarter and 
passes all work carried in that quarter with a grade pages of 1.5 
or more may schedule an overload not to ex a total load of 23 quarter 
credit hours during the next quarter of residence at Auburn pernere pr. 
vided the overload is approved by the student's dean. The overload privilege 
will not be lost by the student who schedules fewer than 15 it hours 
in an intervening quarter or quarters provided he passes all work carried 
with a minimum grade point quotient of 1.5 in each of the intervening quarters. 

In the Summer Quarter, students taking courses on the term basis not 
eligible for the overload will be restricted to the prescribed quarterly load 
but may take, in one term: (1) one five-hour term course plus ten hours of 
regular quarter courses; or (2) two five-hour term subjects. 

A student registering for work in excess of the permitted load will be 
required to drop the overload during the official Change-in-Registration Period 
at the beginning of the quarter. If an overload is carried, the requirements 
for graduation will be increased by the number of credit hours carried in 
excess of the permitted load. 


Grading System. — Final grades are assigned as follows: A, Superior; B, 
Good; C, Acceptable; D, Passing; F, Failure. Grade points are assigned as 
follows: A—3; B—2; C—1; D—0; F —0. For graduate students see under 
Graduate School. 

A grade of “Incomplete” (IN) is assigned when the 2 ag of work has 
been of passing grade, but the student has been prevented by illness or other 
justifiable cause from completing the work required prior to the final examina- 
tion. If the student is both “Incomplete” in his work and absent from the final 
examination, the grade of “Absent Examination” (X) shall be assigned. When a 
grade of “Absent Examination” (X) is reported, the instructor shall indicate 
whether or not the quality of work has been of passing grade. If passing, a 
grade of “X” is assigned; if not passing, the grade shall be “XF”". Grades of “In- 
complete” and “Absent Examination” in required subjects not cleared within 
one resident quarter shall be repeated. Graduate students shall remove incom- 
plete grades within a reasonable time and will not be allowed to graduate 
with grades of “Incomplete” on their records. A student absent from a final 
examination for any reason other than personal illness must obtain an excuse 
from the Council of Deans in order to take the examination. 

A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) is assigned to a 
course dropped with penalty, 

If a student is dropped for excessive absences a grade of “FA” is assigned. 


Dean’s List. — A full-time student passing all credit hours of work carried 
during a quarter and attaining a scholastic record within the upper five per 
cent of the records attained by the full-time students enrolled in his school 
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may be designated an honor student for that quarter. The honor attained will 
be recorded on the Dean’s List and on the student’s permanent record. 


English Requirements, — All students are expected to maintain a reason- 
able standard of good usage of English, oral and written, Instructors are 
directed to insist on correct and accurate speaking and writing in all class 
work, 

Freshmen who show on the placement tests at entrance lack of adequate 

reparation for Freshman English, must take special preparatory work before 
being admitted to English 101. No substitution for the Freshman English 
uirement is permitted. 

Credit in Freshman English Composition earned in another institution may 
be allowed on transfer, as follows, except that no grade less than “C” will be 
accepted: 

1, If the transferee has less than four and one-half quarter hours credit 

in Freshman English Composition, no credit is allowed. 

2. When the transferee has earned four and one-half quarter hours but 
less than nine, credit may be allowed for one five-hour course at Au- 
burn, but any hours in excess of five shall not be counted toward grad- 
uation. 

3. When the transferee has earned nine or more hours and has met the 
first year English Composition requirement of the other institution, 
credit may be allowed for both EH 101 and EH 102, provided the min- 
imum of nine hours involves no duplication. A total of twelve hours 
may be accepted toward the graduation requirement when the twelve 
hours represent a continuous course sequence at one school. 

4. No student failing a Freshman English Composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another school to off-set that 
“F”, but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn, 


Announced Quizzes. — At least two announced one-hour quizzes shall be 
held in each subject during the quarter, one in the first half of the quarter 


and the other in the last half. er quizzes may be given as deemed neces- — 


sary by the instructor and department head. 


Examinations and Reports. — Examinations are classified as (1) final exami- 
nations at the end of each quarter and (2) special examinations. Grades in all 
subjects are rted to the students’ parents or guardians at the end of each 
quarter. Fees for ial examinations are as follows: If taken at a regularly 
scheduled period, $2.00; out of schedule, $5.00. A student absent from an 
examination for any reason other than personal illness must obtain an excuse 
from the Council of Deans in order to take the examination. Examinations 
missed because of illness must be excused by the University Physician. 

For detailed repolations governing special examinations, see “Rules and 
Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub. 


Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. — Deficiencies are reported at the end of the fifth 
week in each quarter. 


Resignation. — After the scheduled date for reporting of mid-quarter de- 
ficiencies no student may resign from school and escape the penalty of failure. 
After this date the dean shall contact the student's instructors to determine his 
scholastic standing at the time of resignation and report such standing to the 


Registrar. 
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When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign 
after the mid-quarter and when this condition has been the main factor in 
causing scholastic deficiencies, discretionary power in determining whether 
a scholastic penalty is to be assigned shall not rest with the student’s dean 
but with the Council of Deans. See “Rules and Regulations for Students” in 
The Tiger Cub for detailed regulations. 


Extension and Correspondence Courses 


The following regulations govern extension and correspondence courses; 
(1) Credit for undergraduate courses in extension and/or correspondence in 
the major subject or for requirements for the baccalaureate degree shall not 
exceed, including transfer credits so earned, ten cent of the total credit 
required. (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence or extension will be 
counted as any other credit hours earned toward meeting the requirements 
for graduation, but will not be included in the calculation for continuation-in- 
pein Grade points will be assigned to such work toward meeting the re- 
quirements for graduation, but in no case will the number of grade points 
exceed the number of credit hours so earned. (8) Credit for extension and cor- 
respondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must be approved in 
advance by the student's dean. (4) No student in residence may enroll for a 
sccreietediks course if he can schedule the course or a suitable substitute. 
(5) No student shall receive credit for correspondence work which, with 
courses taken in residence, makes a total load exceeding the maximum allowed 
under college regulations. 

In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn University 
Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as outlined 
on page 73. For further information, course listing, and application form 
request a Correspondence Study Bulletin from Director Robert L. Saunders, 
Correspondence Study Program, School of Education, Auburn University. 


Credit for Work Done in Off-Campus Centers. — Permission to take work 
at a university off-campus center is at the discretion of the dean and within 
the established relationships between the center and the comparable school or 
college in the parent university of the center. It shall be the responsibility of 
the student to secure and file with his dean a statement from the center that 
he may use credit in the desired course toward meeting requirements for the 
appropriate degree assuming his enrollment at the parent university under 
comparable classification and circumstances, 


Physical Education 


Six quarters of physical education are required of all undergraduate stu- 
dents under 26 years of age who are regularly registered. Unless otherwise 
approved by the student's dean, each student who lacks physical education 
credits must register for physical education in his first and succeeding quarters 
of residence until all physical education requirements have been met. One 
“ag hour of credit shall be granted for each quarter. Students who transfer 
rom an institution not requiring physical education will have their physical 
education requirement reduced by the number of full-time quarters in resi- 
dence at the former institution. Students who transfer from an institution re- 
quiring physical education will have their physical education requirement 
reduced by the number of quarters sanetaied at the former institution. Stu- 
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dents who have not fulfilled the requirement in physical education at the previ- 
ous institution, will be required to do so at Astaro University before gradua- 
tion. 

In addition to physical education instruction, it is an aim of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education and Recreation to pores opportunities 
for all students of the university to participate in some form of physical rec- 
reational activity. In this University, opportunities are offered through the 
intercollegiate athletics, aa cag re and required physical education pro- 
grams. Athletic facilities are: a stadium with a cinder track and football field, 
two additional athletic fields, baseball field, Alumni Gymnasium which contains 
basketball floor and swimming pool, field house, sports arena, and a series of 
tennis courts. See page 79 for physical education credit allowed for military 
service; also see “Rules and sp er ps for Students” in the Tiger Cub for 
detailed regulations governing physical education requirements. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) 


Three Military Services — Army, Navy, and Air Force are represented by 
ROTC Units at Auburn. Entering freshmen may enroll in the ROTC of their 
choice at registration, subject to class capacities, except that enrollment in 
Naval ROTC is by competitive examination prior to registration. 

Eligibility for enrollment in the Advanced Course of any ROTC will be 
subject to departmental policies, criteria, and quota limitations. 


Military Training (Basic ROTC) 


Successful completion of the Basic Course (Army, Navy, or Air Force 
eee is a prerequisite for graduation of all male students except as noted 

ow: 

a. Students physically disqualified for military service under standards 
prescribed by the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force, and as de- 
termined by the College Physician. 

b. Veterans with ninety days or more honorable active military service 
in the U.S. Armed Forces eligible to attend under G.I. Bill of Rights or the 
Korean War Bill. See also paragraph (4) on page 79. 

c. Students more than 23 years of age prior to enrolling at Auburn for 
the first time are excused from Basic military training. 

d. Transfer students from institutions not requiring military training will 
have the basic military requirement reduced by the number of full-time quar- 
ters completed in residence at the former institution; provided that military 
training will not be required if the student has completed five full quarters. 
A student who transfers from an institution requiring military training will © 
have his basic military requirement reduced by the number of quarters of 
military training completed at the former institution. A transfer student con- 
templating advanced ROTC should consult with the head of the service in 
which he is interested. 

e. Students with outstanding records in ROTC training at regularly estab- 
lished Junior ROTC Units, may be excused from the first year Basic Course 
providing the student applies for excuse and possesses a Certificate of Eligi- 
bility from the PMS of the Junior ROTC Unit. In no case will a student 
in this category be excused more than the first year Basic Course. If 
so excused, enrollment in the second year Basic Course will be made at the 
beginning of the Sophomore year. 
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f, Students who are not citizens of the United States. 

Students enrolling in college for the first time and transfer students not 
otherwise excused are required to register for and attend scheduled military 
classes (Basic Course ROTC) in the first and succeeding quarters of residence 
until military training requirements have been met. 


Military Service Credit 


Applicants who have served in the Armed Forces, upon submitting records 
on the official separation form, may be allowed credit toward admission or 
advanced standing for service experience as follows: 

(1) Courses completed in military service programs at the college level 
insofar as they fit into the student's curriculum as required subjects or as 
electives, as approved by the dean concerned. 

(2) Officer candidate and special service training not strictly organized as 
college courses, and other formal or informal off-duty training. Credit may 
be allowed toward admission by the Registrar or advanced standing by the 
dean after review by the Registrar and the dean concerned of the official 
Separation Record and, as required, after passing with satisfactory scores or 
grades any field or subject examinations given through the Armed Forces 
Institute or by the department concerned. Credit for college level General 
Educational Development Tests is allowed as approved by the dean concerned, 
except that no credit is allowed in English. 

(3) Correspondence courses. Credit may be allowed for college level 
courses completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, 
institutions approved by the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited 
institutions as approved by the dean concerned. 

(4) Veterans eligible to attend under the G.I. Bill of Rights or the Korean 
War Bill will be excused from Basic ROTC training and will be allowed col- 
lege credit as follows: 

Commissioned Officers — 24 Quarter Hours 

Others — 6 Quarter Hours 

Students who have completed a six-month Reserve Trainin 
(ACDUTRA) resulting in an honorable separation will be given college credit 
for three quarters (usually the first year) of the ROTC Basic Course. Other 
students who have completed terms of military service resulting in an hon- 
orable separation, will be given college credit as follows: 

For 6 to 12 months — Three quarters of the ROTC Basic Course (usually 
the first year) (3 quarter hours) 

12 months or more — The entire Basic ROTC Course (6 quarter hours) 

Any such student who desires to enroll in the Advanced Course offered by 
the Departments of Air, Military, or Naval Science, shall complete as much of 
the Basic ROTC Course as may be prescribed as prerequisite by the depart- 
ment concerned. 

(5) The Basic ROTC requirement will be waived for successful completion 
of the training required to become a federally recognized officer in the National 
Guard of any state. A total of six quarter hours of credit will be allowed, in- 
cluding any Basic ROTC credit earned in residence. 

(6) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in 
physical education as follows: for less than 6 months, no credit; for 6 months 
to one year, 1 quarter hour in Functional Physical Education, PE 100; for more 
than one year, 6 quarter hours. 
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Selective Service Deferments 


For regulations concerning Selective Service deferment based on enroll- 
ment in ROTC programs, see description carried in this catalog under the 
particular division: Air Science; Military Science; Naval Science. 


Special Regulations 


For complete information governing all Special Regulations, see “Rules 
and Regulations for Students” in the Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 


Class Attendance 


Students are expected to attend punctually every recitation, laboratory 

exercise, and other college duties. 
Discipline 

1. Government is administered by the President and the Council of Deans, 
Each student, by the act of registration, obligates himself to obey all rules 
and regulations. 

2. Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of good 
citizenship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of Alabama, 


the City of Auburn, and the University. Enrollment as a student in no way 
exempts any person from penalty in case of violation of local, state, or national 
laws 


3. Students are not permitted to participate in public entertainments or 
contests without previously obtaining permission of University authorities, 

4. All publications supported by the Student Activities Fee are subject to 
supervision by the Board of Student Publications. 


Continuation in Residence Requirements 


A student will be ded for a period of twelve months at the end of 
any quarter during which he does not earn at least five credit hours. Moreover, 
a student will be suspended for a period of twelve months if he fails to meet 
the minimum percentage credit hour and grade point requirements as deter- 
mined once each year; at the end of each Spring Quarter a student must have 
earned from all work attempted at Auburn, credit hours and grade points 
equal at least to the following percentage schedules: 

From 1 through 4 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 
60%, 

From 5 through 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 
70%, 

Beyond 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 80%. 

A suspended student may reestablish eligibility to return in any succeeding 
aries by attending Auburn the Summer Quarter immediately following the 

ate of his suspension and making a 1.0 (C) average on a quarterly load of not 

less than 15 quarter credits acceptable in his curriculum. A suspended stu- 
dent attempting but failing during a Summer Quarter to reestablish eligibility 
to continue cannot return before the expiration of his twelve-month suspen- 
sion period. The effective beginning date of a student's twelve-month suspen- 
sion period is the end of his last quarter in residence. A suspended student 
cannot reestablish eligibility or cath progress toward an Auburn degree by 
earning credits elsewhere or via correspondence during his period of suspension. 
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In determining a student's hee for continuation in residence, hours 
passed and grade points earned will be computed on the basis of credit courses 
carried, except that a student who passes a remedial course will not be dropped 
for failure to pass 5 hours. 

Credit hours attempted, credit hours passed, and grade points earned in a 
Summer or other make-up Quarter by a suspended student will be included in 
determining the eligibility for continuation in residence at the end of the first 
Spring Quarter after the student reenters Auburn University. (This does not 
supersede the minimum five-hour regulation. ) 

Credit hours and grade points earned by correspondence or extension will 
not be included in calculations for continuation in residence. 

It is the student's responsibility to know his continuation in residence status 
at all times. If in doubt about his standing, he should consult his dean. 

The first time a student classified as a freshman earns less than ten credits 
and/or ten grade points, he is required to go to the Student Guidance Service 
during the three weeks of his next quarter of residence, 

When a regular student’s load, by ee, withdrawal from courses or 
because of excessive absences, has been red to less than 10 quarter hours, 
at the discretion of the dean he may be recommended for suspension for the 
remainder of the quarter or for the succeeding quarter. 

The Council of Deans reserves the right to drop from the rolls any student 
at any time for flagrant or continuous neglect of his work or failure to make 
satisfactory grades. 


Special Regulations for Students Enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine 


Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make a scholas- 
tic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic year may be 
dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency. A 
student who makes a grade of “F” on any course may be required to withdraw 
from the School of Veterinary Medicine until the beginning of the quarter in 
which that course is given during the next academic year, and he may be 
required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 

Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for ad- 
mission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic require- 
ments for continuance in college. The scholastic penalties incurred while 
enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of the stu- 
dent’s record, 


Leave of Absence 


A student whose work is satisfactory — as reported by his instructors — may 
be granted a leave of absence to represent the college in the following activi- 
ties: athletics, band, orchestra, glee club, debating or oratorical contests, dra- 
matics club, thesis work, inspection trips, and such other college activities as 
the President or Council of Deans may approve. 


Degrees Conferred 


Degrees are conferred as follows: 

School of Agriculture: Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, Agriculture 
(Dairy Manufacturing), Agricultural Administration, Agricultural Engineering, 
Biological Sciences (Botany, Zoology, Entomology, Fisheries Management, 
Game Management), Forestry, Ornamental Horticulture. 
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School of Architecture and The Arts: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, In- 
terior Design, Building Construction, Visual Arts. 

School of Chemistry: Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engi- 
neering, Laboratory Technology, Medical Technology, 

School of Education: Bachelor of Science in Education, Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Home Economics Education. 

School of Engineering: Bachelor of Aeronautical Administration, Aero- 
space Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial 
Management, Mechanical Engineering, Textile Management, Textile Science. 

School of Home Economics: Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
(Clothing and Textiles, Foods and Nutrition, Home Management and Family 
Economics, Family Life and Early Childhood Education), and Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing. 

School of Pharmacy: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 

School of Science and Literature: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Science in Business Administration. 

School of Veterinary Medicine; Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 

School of Graduate Studies: For graduate degrees see “School of Graduate 
Studies” in this catalog. 


Degree Requirements 


To Bi for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 
specifically required and accepted for his curriculum with a grade point aver- 
age of 1.0 (C), A student who transfers from another institution must earn 
grade points equal in number to the additional hours required for completion 
of the curriculum. A student transferring from one curriculum to another re- 
quiring fewer hours will have his graduation requirements in the new curricu- 
lum increased in proportion to the number of quarters completed in the prior 
curriculum. If courses by correspondence and extension are accepted, the 
number of grade points allowed will not exceed the number of credit hours 
so completed. 


Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year’s work may be obtained 
through extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has 
been in residence previously for one full session of 36 weeks, in which case 
credit will be allowed for 18 quarter hours in extension or corr ndence, or 
both. All credit hours earned by correspondence or extension will be counted 
as any other credit hours earned toward meeting graduation requirements but 
will not be included in the calculation for continuation in residence. 


Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of 


each quarter, A degree will not be conferred in absentia without official — 


permission. 

The graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter 
of graduation, 

No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in 
default on any payment due the institution or any school or division thereof. 


Thesis. — A thesis on a subject related to the course of study may be re- 
quired of each i es for a bachelor’s degree. In lieu of a thesis, a candidate 
may be permitted to report on special laboratory or research work in approved 
subjects. For graduate thesis see under “Graduate School.” 
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Graduation Honors. — Students completing graduation requirements with 
exceptionally high scholastic records and who we completed at least nine 
quarters of work in residence at Auburn University are graduated with distinc- 
tion. The distinction attained will be recorded on the student’s diploma and 
placed on his permanent record. 

A transfer student who has completed at least nine quarters of work in 
residence at Auburn University is eligible for graduation honors if he meets 
both of the following requirements: (1) his grade point quotient on all work 
taken in residence at Auburn University meets the minimum requirements for 
the honor and (2) his over-all grade point quotient on all work taken in resi- 
dence at Auburn University and elsewhere meets the minimum requirements 
for the honor. 

A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction 
higher than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn 
University record, and where his over-all average is lower than his Auburn 
University record, the degree of distinction earned will be determined by his 
over-all grade point quotient. 

A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the require- 
ments established for one of the degrees of distinction may not be graduated 
with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 

In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence except 
remedial subjects will be used in the calculations. ere transfer credits are 
considered, calculations will be based on the grade point values in use at 
Auburn University. 

The grades of distinction and requirements are: With Honor, a grade point 
quotient of at least 2.4. With High Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 
2.6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8. 


Residence Requirements. —'To obtain a bachelor’s degree a student must 
take the final year of work at Auburn University. This regulation may be 
waived, at the discretion of the dean, for men who entered military service 
from Auburn University. 

A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade points and 36 weeks of resi- 
dence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a graduate of Auburn 
University. The minimum requirements for a second baccalaureate degree 
for a graduate of another institution are completion of the hours required in 
the final year of the curriculum with an Conn 4 number of grade points and 36 
weeks of residence at this institution. A student must be enrolled in a curricu- 
lum at least nine months immediately prior to graduation. A minimum of 45 
quarter hours and 36 weeks of residence is required for a master’s degree. 


Graduate Placement Service 


A Graduate Placement Office, established by the Alabama Department of 
Industrial Relations, is jointly operated by that department and Auburn Uni- 
versity to assist graduates in obtaining employment in their chosen professions 
following graduation. This office brings numerous representatives from in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns, and governmental agencies to the campus 
each quarter for personal conferences with students. Students who desire in- 
ba and assistance should confer with the director in Room 213, Samford 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 


Auburn University reserves the right to deny admission to or drop any 
student who does not meet his financial obligations to the institution. 

Fees are payable in advance at the beginning of each quarter registra- 
tion as follows; 


Basic Quarterly Charges for Regular Undergraduate Students 


Student 
College Fee Activities Total 
Fee 
All curricula except Veterinary Medicine____ $66.50 $8.50 75.00 
Veterinary Medicine.__ 1 8.50 80.00 


The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, physical 
training and development, the cost of necessary laboratory materials and 
supplies for student's use, maintenance and operation of the physical plant, 
the Library and the Student Health Service. 

The Student Activities Fee supports affairs on the campus, namely, inter- 
collegiate athletics, Auburn band, debating, dramatic arts, glee clubs, Glome- 
rata, intramural sports, Plainsman, religious life, social affairs, student gov- 
ernment, and Student Union Building Fund. This fee includes 50 cents which 
will be held in reserve to cover unnecessary damage to college property by 
students. Any unused portion of this amount will revert to the credit of the 
activities listed in this paragraph, 


Other Fees and Charges 


(1) Field Training Course in Home Economics one-half of regular 
oe and non-residence fees. (Student Activities Fee op- 
tional, If elected, full fee charged.) 
Charged for; Retail Training — HE 335 
(2) Handling Charges $1.00 
(a) For registration fees billed home 
(b) Unhonored checks returned from bank 
(c) For delayed payment of registration fees 
(Arrangements for paying registration fees and charges 
should be worked out in advance with College Bursar.) 
(3) Service Charge for Late Registration 2.00 to 5,00 
All students in any quarter who are scheduled to pre-register 
for the succeeding quarter must do so, clearing their fees on 
the dates set for payment of fees. Failure to do so will cause 
a $2.00 service charge to be made to such students up to 
and including regular mass registration dates for the suc- 
ceeding quarter, regardless of student’s reason for failure to 
make payment on time. Any undergraduate student taking 
ten hours or more on quarterly basis will be charged a $5.00 
service charge for registration or fee payment after classes 
begin. Graduate and pect ene students have one week after 
classes begin, before late fees apply. This charge applies to 
registration fees only. 
(4) Non-Resident Fee 100,00 
Non-resident students with the exception of sons and daugh- 
ters of ministers are required to pay a tuition fee each quarter, 
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(5) Laundry and Dry Cleaning (optional) 
This fee is optional for both men and women students. Re- 
funds, where deemed advisable, may be made during the first 
two weeks of the quarter. Thereafter, refunds will be made 
only in the case of resignation of the student. This service is 
furnished by Young's Laundry of Auburn and includes laun- 
dry, pressing, and dry cleaning. 

(6) R.O.T.C, Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 
All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit 
the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to 
enrollment in R.O.T.C. They are then furnished a uniform in 
good condition and other necessary supplies through the 
R.0.T.C. Supply Office. Upon completion of the R.O.T.C, 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student there- 
from, the uniform and other supplies are turned in and the de- 
poe returned to the student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld 

y the Bursar of the University to cover the cost of cleaning 

and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to support 
R.O.T.C, activities as follows: scholarship and marksmanship 
awards; special apparel and equipment for competitive drill 
teams eal rifle pone: ap raved titel for drill teams and 
rifle teams representing Auburn University R.O.T.C.; uniforms 
for sponsors; the official annual Military Ball in an amount 
not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled that quarter, This charge 
is subject to change in accordance with demands of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force training programs. 

(7) Chemistry Breakage Card or Pharmacy Breakage 
(refundable) each 

(8) Change in Course Fee 
This charge is made for each separate change with dean’s 
permission after classes begin. 

(9) Change in Curriculum Fee 

(10) Auditing Fee Per subject 
Any student who pays Jess than full-time fees must pay this 
fee for auditing a subject. 

(LL) Re-examination Fee each 

(12) Special Examination Fee or Equivalency Examination each 

(13) Pilot and Private Instruction Courses Maximum (See No, 22 
next page.) For description of these courses see section on 
Aeronautical Engineering. 

(14) Transcript Fee 

(15) Graduation Fee 
This fee is payable at beginning of the quarter in which the 
student is a candidate for a degree. 

Duplicate Diploma Fee 

(16) Correspondence Study Course Fees (each course) 
ee the first credit hour and $5.00 for each additional credit 

our. 

(17) Part-time Undergraduates First hour 
Additional hours, total not to exceed 9 hours, at $5.00. No 
non-resident fee charged. Student Activities Fee optional. If 
more than 9 quarter hours carried, full undergraduate fees are 


18.00 


30.00 


2,00 
1.00 


1.00 
10.00 


5.00 
10.00 


10.00 
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yable, Six-week courses of 5 or more quarter hours call 
r payment of one-half regular undergraduate fees for a 
quarter, 


(18) Graduate Students First hour 


Additional hours $5.00 each per quarter. Separate registra- 
tions for six-week term cost $10.00 for first hour and $5.00 
per hour for each additional hour, Student Activity Fee op- 
tional, no non-resident fee charged. Graduate students regis- 
tering for 10 hours or more will be entitled to student health 
service, 


(19) Thesis Only — non-credit course 
(20) Thesis Binding Fee Per copy 


Number of copies required ranges from three to five. 


(21) Music Fees 


Applied Music — one % hour lesson a week 
Applied Music — two ¥% hours lessons a week 
Applied Fundamentals of Music 
(Class instruction in piano or violin) 
Practice Fee — per quarter — one hour per day 
two hours per day 
Instrumental Rental Fee — per quarter 


(22) Special Pilot Training Fees — The special fees for the pilot 


training courses are: 
AE 306 Private Pilot Training — Flight, maximum 


10,00 


5.00 
2.50 


20.00 
30.00 


5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3,00 


423.18 


AE 406 Commercial Pilot Training — Flight, maximum 2,100.00 


AE 423 Flight Instructor Training, maximum 
(Subject to change without notice.) 


(23) Microscope Purchase 


It is required that students entering Veterinary Medicine own 
a microscope prior to admission, (See section on Veterinary 
Medicine.) 


(24) Registration Cancelled and Fees Refunded 


If a student pre-registers for the next quarter, then withdraws 
prior to the opening of the quarter, all fees are refunded. If a 
student resigns within the first two weeks after classes begi 

all fees, less charges, will be refunded except the sum of $7.50 
which will be retained as a Spunarsties ee and except the 
sum of $5.00 paid as student health fee if the student has par- 
ticipated in any part of the student health program iaatnaling 
the entrance physical examination. If a student remains in 
school longer than two weeks after classes begin, no refund 
will be made of any fees applying for that quarter except on 
resignations caused by personal illness or call into military 


service. 


(25) Room and Board — All women students, except those granted 


special permission by the Dean of Women, are required to 
live in dormitories and take their meals at the Women’s Din- 
ing Halls. Residents in the dormitories for men may elect 
to take their meals in the dormitory dining halls, or elsewhere. 


497.77 


Rate: Room and Board, per quarter (add sales tax for board) 180.00 
For further information, see room and board section. to 200,00 
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(26) Nursery School and Kindergarten 


Main Nursery School (per quarter) 25,00 
Auxiliary Nursery School (per quarter) 12.00 
Kindergarten (per quarter) 15.00 
For registration information, contact Chairman, Nursery School 
and Kin 
(27) Internship Fee — Veterinary Medicine (off campus) 3.00 
(on campus) 12.50 
(28) Doctoral Dissertation microfilming fee 25.00 


Room Reservations 


1. Women students wishing to reserve a room in university housing should 
send a deposit of $25.00 to Head of Women’s Housing, Reservation for the 
following Winter, Spring, Summer and Fall Quarters will be accepted on or 
after October 1 of each year. 

2. Inquiries regarding rooms for men students should be addressed to 
Manager of Magnolia Dormitories. The inquirer will be furnished an application 
for housing. This application, with a $25.00 room deposit, should be returned 
to the person designated on the application. Room deposits will assure the 
applicant that he has a room and will be held to cover the loss and damage 
to dormitory urend. The deposit is not applicable to the room rent. 

8. Refund of room reservation fees ma made under the following con- 
ditions: (1) When reservations for the F all Quarter are canceled on or before 
August 15, prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter; (2) when reservations 
for the Winter Quarter are canceled on or before December 15; (3) when 
reservations for the Spring Quarter are canceled on or before March 1; (4) 
when reservations for the Summer Quarter are canceled on or before May 15; 
(5) when room is vacated at the end of the quarter and no future reservations 
are desired; (6) when a resident enters military service during the quarter. 
No refund of reservation fees will be made under circumstances other than 
those outlined above. 


Room and Board Charges 


Women’s Dormitories — Room and board in all non-air-conditioned Wom- 
en's Dormitories is $180.00 per school quarter. Room and board ae in the 
new air-conditioned dormitories will be $200.00 per school quarter. women 
students are required to take meals in the dormitory dining halls and board 
nee which are $110.00 per quarter are subject to payment of applicable 
Sales tax, 


Men's Dormitories — Room and board for men students in Magnolia Dor- 
mitories is $180.00 per school quarter. ae Dormitory residents may 
elect to take meals in the dining halls or elsewhere. Those eating in the dining 
hall may take meals seven days per week at $120.00 or five days per week at 
$102.00 per quarter. Those eating outside the = se will only pay the 
$60.00 per quarter room rent. All board charges are subject to payment of 
applicable sales tax. 

Students who, at the beginning of the quarter, elect to have meals in Mag- 
nolia Dining Hall may withdraw such arrangements within the first two 
weeks of the quarter and receive a refund of amounts paid, less a minimum 
charge for board for two weeks plus a $7.50 surrender charge upon return of 
meal tickets issued. No change in board arrangements may be made by dormi- 
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tory residents after the two-week period has expired. Students withdrawin 
from the dormitory or resigning school after the allowable two-wee 
period will be charged on a daily basis plus the $7.50 surrender charge. 

Room and board bills are to be paid at the office in each of the dormito 
areas. Accounts not cleared on or before the fifth day of the current mon 
or sixth day of the term in which the office is open for business, whichever date 
comes earlier, are subject to a late fee of $1.00 per day to a maximum of $5.00. 
All room and board accounts are due and payable in full at the beginning of 
each quarter. However, where deemed necessary, arrangements may be made 
at the Cashier's Office in the student’s dormitory area for payment of the 
amount in not more than three installments. Such payments must be made 
at the beginning of the period they are intended to cover. For information in 
advance concerning part payments, write the Housing Manager in the Men’s 
Dormitories or Women's Dormitories, as applicable. 

Room assignments will be valid only through 5:00 P.M. of the 6th day 
after the dormitories officially open, wless the room has been paid for in 
advance or other satisfactory arrangements have been made before that date. 

Authorized refunds of room rent will be made on a calendar week basis 
and board charges on daily basis when students leave the University dormitor- 
ies and dining halls. A minimum charge of % of the quarterly room rent rate 
will be charged any student vacating rooms after school opens, with refunds 
being made not to exceed 4 of the quarter (12 weeks) rate, A calendar week 
begins on Sunday. Students vacating dormitory rooms without proper notice 
to the dormitory office concerned will be charged rent on the room until su 
notice has been properly filed with the office that the room has been vacated. 


Although every effort will be made to maintain the present room and 
board prices, if food prices advance abnormally, it may be found necessary to 
increase these costs, 

For men students living in private dormitories, cooperative boarding 
houses, private homes, and fraternity houses, rooms without meals range from 
$50.00 to $70.00 for each school quarter. The meals in boarding houses near 
the campus are about $45.00 a month, 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


The over-all dormitory program is operated on the basis that a university 
education is not confined to class-room activities, A true university education 
includes the total experience of living within an educational environment. A 
schedule of activities, student government, and a diversified program which 
the residents help plan and in which they participate are important parts of 
university education. 

In all university dormitories and apartments, careful precautionary meas- 
ures are taken to assure the security of the residents and their personal prop- 
erty. However, the University does not insure personal property of the residents 
and is not responsible for damage to or loss of personal property of occupants 
of university-owned facilities, 


Men Students 


Auburn University provides dormitory accommodations for approximately 
1325 men students. The men’s dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia Dormi- 
tories and Graves Centre Cottages. 
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Magnolia Dormitories, housing 1113 students, is a three-building unit 
in the northwestern part of the campus. All units are of brick, hollow-tile, 
and steel construction and together one of the best-equipped resident 
areas for college men in the South. Magnolia Hall was completed in 1948, 
Bullard Hall was completed in 1952, and Noble Hall was opened in Jan of 
1957. Each of these buildings is connected with another to form a har- 
monious architectural and living pattern. All buildings are arranged into di- 
visions of approximately 40 students. These residents sharing the experience 
of living together form the basis of the dormitory program. There is a dormi- 
tory counselor for each division. The dormitory counselors are assisted by 
graduate counselors under the direction of the Resident Counselor and the 
Dormitory Manager in carrying out the dormitory program. 

In the Magnolia Dormitories two students share a room. Each student has 
his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitory contains well-ap- 

inted lounge and recreational areas, a post-office, a snack bar, and other 
facilities to make a complete living unit. The Housemothers, the Resident 
Counselor, and the Family in Residence have their apartments in the buildings, 

In the Bibb Graves Centre there are 26 cottages housing men students. 
The cottages are located in a landscaped area around an amphitheatre. Varsity 
athletes are housed in several of the units. A staff member with his famil 
lives in one of the cottages. Eight students are housed in each of the build- 
ings. Each building contains two separate living units with sleeping and study 
rooms with a bath on each side of the cottage. Each student has his own 
single bed and study table. 

tn addition to the dormitory housing accommodations for men students, 
housing may be obtained in private dormitories and homes in Auburn, and in 
the fraternity houses. The Student Guidance Service on the ground floor 
of Langdon Hall maintains for the convenience of students a file of off-campus 
accommodations for men. 


Married Students 


Auburn University operates two housing projects for married students: 

A. Forest Hills Apartments — 240 units, 80 two-bedroom and 160 one-bed- 
room apartments, furnished, completed September 1959. Furnishings 
include all-electric kitchen, completely furnished living room and_ bed- 
room, spacious closets, ample cabinets, all-tile bath with shower-tub com- 
bination, inner-spring mattresses, steam heat, TV outlet, etc. 

Graves Centre Apartments — 90 units, one-, two-, and three-bedrooms, 
temporary, partly furnished. 

Deposits are accepted for Forest Hills Apartments from prospective married 
male students who have been accepted by the Registrar, Deposits for Graves 
Centre Apartments are accepted from married male Auburn University stu- 
dents only. For additional information write: A. A. Miller, Housing Manager, 
901 West Thach Avenue, Auburn, Alabama, 

The Student Guidance Service, First Floor, Langdon Hall, maintains « 
registry of privately owned apartments and will be glad to assist incoming 
students in locating suitable housing, All arrangements should be made be- 
fore the student brings his family to Auburn. 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 1700 women is furnished in the Women’s 
Dormitories. The dormitory group consists of the following: 
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No. Name No. Name 

I Elizabeth Harper Hall VIII Ella Lupton Hall 

Il Kate Conway Broun Hall IX Helen Keller Hall 
Ill Willie Little Hall X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
IV Kate Teague Hall XI Annie White Mell Hall 

V_ Letitia Dowdell Hall XII Dana King Gatchell Hall 
VI Allie Glenn Hall Alumni Hall 
VII Mary Lane Hall Auburn Hall 


Harper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, Social Center and the Women’s 
Dining Hall form a Quadrangle in the foreground of the dormitory area. The 
Dining Hall faces the other dormitories located to the south of the Quadrangle. 
Each of the dormitories, I through X, houses approximately 100 girls. A Head 
Resident, who has a suite of rooms in the building, is in charge of each dormi- 
tory. The Head Resident serves as counselor to the students as well as hostess 
in the dormitory. Lounge space is furnished in each building. The bedrooms 
in dormitories I through X are arranged in suites, consisting of two double 
rooms, connected by a tile bathroom, Each room accommodates two girls; 
however, three may be assigned to a room on a temporary basis when the 
dormitories are unusually crowded, The rooms are equipped with twin beds, 
a double desk with two desk chairs, a reading lamp, a bedside table, an easy 
chair, and a dresser and chest. All students provide their own bed linens and 
any other items they may wish to use in making their rooms more attractive. 

Dormitories XI and XII are smaller dormitories, housing approximately 50 
girls each, These dormitories have community baths, located at each end of 
the hallways. There is a Head Resident in each of these dormitories, and the 
girls eat in the Women’s Dining Hall. Dormitories XI and XII are located on 
Mell Street, adjacent to the larger dormitories. 

Alumni Hall is located on South College Street. This unit houses approxi- 
mately 100 girls with the Head Resident's suite located on the sect floor. 
This dormitory has its own dining hall, located in the basement of the build- 
ing. The furnishings in Alumni Hall are the same as in the other dormitories. 
The rooms are not in suites. There are community baths located at each end 
of the hallways. 

Auburn Hall is one of our larger dormitories, housing approximately 185 
girls. This dormitory has community baths located conveniently for the girls. 
There is a Head Resident on duty at all times. The girls living in this dormi- 
tory take their meals in Alumni Dining Hall. Auburn Hall is located on East 
Thach Avenue, approximately one and one-half blocks from Alumni Hall. 

In the fall of 1962 a new group of dormitories will be opened, located in 
the area in front of the President’s Home. Three dormitories will be completed, 
housing approximately 100 girls each. The rooms will be arranged in suites, 
with a connecting bath between each two double rooms. There will be ample 
lounge space located in the dormitories. The buildings will be completely air 
conditioned, A head resident will be in charge of each of the residence halls. 
A dining hall is being built in this area to serve the girls living there. There 
will also be an administration building, similar to Social Center. Eventually 
ten dormitories will be built to complete this dormitory group. 

Social Center is a southern colonial building in which are located the offices 
of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the Head of Women’s 
Housing, and the Dormitory Supervisor, Here, also, is a cashier’s office where 
women students pay room and board. The post office for Dormitories I through 


| 
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XII is located in this building. In addition, there are two large living rooms, 
a dining room, and a kitchen which may be used by student groups. 

Residence in the dormitories is compulsory for all women students unless 
the Dean of Women gives them special permission to live elsewhere. Students 
will be subject to regulations of the University and the Women’s Student Goy- 
ernment Association at all times. 

All students residing in the dormitories must eat in the college dining halls. 
Meals are served here under the supervision of trained dietitians. Costs for 
special diets will be borne by the student. 

No room reservation in the women’s dormitories is binding until a fee of 
$25.00 has been received. This should be sent to the Head of Women’s Hous- 
ing. For room and board charges see page 87. 


Financial Aid at Auburn 


A number of scholarship and loan funds to aid worthy students in meeting 
their university expenses have been provided by civic organizations, business 
concerns, and individuals, A special bulletin giving sources of financial aid 
may be obtained by writing to Dean J. E. Greene, Chairman, Committee on 
Scholarships. 

‘ae of aid not available through the Scholarship Committee are as 
ollows: 


Federal and State Vocational Rehabilitation Aid — Students with physical 
handicaps may obtain grants-in-aid covering university fees, books, supplies, 
and, in some cases, general maintenance through the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service. Federal and state appropriations support this service. For information 
and application blanks, contact Mr. Frank Jenkins, District Supervisor, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Service, 110 Thach Hall, Auburn, Alabama. 


Graduate School Fellowships and Assistantships — To promote scholarship 
and research among graduate students, a number of pcan Meets 
graduate assistantships, and research fellowships and assistantships ing 
substantial stipends are available. Apply not later than March 15. Contact 
the Dean of the Graduate School for information and application blanks. 


U.S. Navy — The U. S. Navy offers to a number of students tuition and fees, 
plus an allowance for expenses, for four years. pepe are determined after 
nation-wide selection. They enter college as Midshipmen, USNR, under the 
Regular NROTC program. In return for this aid, they must complete four 
years of Naval Science, make all required summer practice cruises, and upon 
graduation accept a commission as Ensign, U. S. Navy, or Second Lieutenant, 
U. S. Marine Corps. The Secretary of the Navy establishes the criteria for 
voluntary termination of an officer’s status to meet the needs of the naval serv- 
ice, At the present time the required minimum active duty service period of 
4 years has been established by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Cooperative Education Program 


Students in certain curricula who qualify are offered an opportunity to 
participate in a plan of education known as the es (aes Education Pro- 
gram. It offers a student a chance to add meaning and purpose to his theoreti- 
cal classroom instruction by combining it with practical experience in a busi- 
ness or industrial job assignment which relates to his field of study. 
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The “co-op” student alternates between school and industry on a quarterly 
basis and while he is in school takes his courses as a regular student. The 
program requires five years at the end of which time he will have received al- 
most two years of experience in addition to receiving his regular four-year 
degree. 

Students in the following curricula may participate: aerospace, chemical, 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering; engineering physics; aeronautical 
administration; industrial management; textile management and textile science; 
business administration; and mathematics. For further infermation, write: 
Director of Engineering Extension, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama. 


Employment Service 


The University Personnel Office assists students in obtaining employment 
to defray a portion of their educational expenses. The University, however, 
does not advise freshmen to attempt work during their first quarter on campus 
unless it is essential. Earnings vary with the job requirements and previous 
work experience. Since employers must know when a student is free for work, 
little assistance can be given any student until his class schedule is known, 

The Personnel Office functions only as a referral agency and cannot prom- 
ise jobs to students; however, every attempt is made to place capable students 
needing work. 

Students are also assisted in locating full-time summer Spnen: at re- 
sorts, national parks, camps, with governmental agencies and in business and 
industry. Information and applications for such employment should be secured 
early in Winter Quarter, 

The University Personnel Office also assists student wives in locating em- 
ployment both on and off the campus. a ei should be directed to the 
University Personnel Office, Temporary Building 10-A, 


STUDENT LIFE AND ACTIVITIES 
Counseling Service 


The University endeavors to maintain counseling and guidance services for 
its students. Each academic dean, either personally or through appointed as- 
sistants, guides each student in his academic problems, especially in arranging 
schedules, maintaining residence requirements, and satisfying ree matter 
degree requirements, The Registrar and his assistants advise the student 
regarding ours required for graduation. In addition counseling services of 
other sorts are available. The Dean of Student Affairs and the Dean of 
Women with their respective staffs are especially concerned with any student 
problem, educational, vocational, or personal. 

The Student Guidance Service is located on the ground floor of Langdon 


Hall. Through this service the University offers aid to students in personal, — 


educational, and vocational areas. The service is staffed with experienced and 


trained counselors and is under the overall administration of the Department ~ 


of Student Affairs. Students come to the Guidance Service on their own 


initiative and are referred by members of the faculty, In the Guidance Service — 
there is a library of occupational information which many students find helpful. ~ 
A testing program is a part of the Student Guidance Service and is avail-~ 


able at the student's request. High school students seeking aid in planning 


for training beyond high school are also invited to use, without obligation, the — 
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facilities of the Guidance Service. This pre-college counseling is open to sen- 
iors; also, to transfer students. 

It is the duty of each staff and faculty member to maintain a close personal 
relationship with students. Each teacher welcomes an opportunity to aid 
students with academic and personal problems whether the contact be formal 
or informal in nature, 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the following 
services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical service by staff doctors only; 
(2) hospitalization at the University Infirmary; (3) | ambulance service; 
(4) medical supervision of the physical education and athletic pro ; (5) 
health education; and (6) campus sanitation. These services are administered 
by the medical staff of the Health Service. 

The University owns and operates a 65-bed infirmary equipped with a 
modern clinical laboratory and X-ray facilities. Working in conjunction with 
the State Health Department annual chest X-rays are given to students, faculty 
members and employees of the school. After physical evaluation of each stu- 
dent, recommendations are made to the student, to the dean of his respective 
school, to the physical education department, and to the military department. 

Before being approved for admission evidence of immunization for Teta- 
nus, Typhoid, and Smallpox must be filed on the Immunization Record Form 
furnished by the Registrar's Office. 

No major surgery is performed in the Infirmary. Elective surgery should 
be performed in the student’s home town, or by referral to a specialist during 
vacation periods or to a local surgeon. Emergency surgical operations are the 
responsibility of the student. Students who are in need of emergency opera- 
tions and those having severe multiple or compound fractures will be referred 
for treatment and the expense will be a responsibility of the student. The 
University has available a surgical consultant who may be called when needed. 
The expense will be charged to the student requiring such consultation. 

The Student Health ice is available to all regularly enrolled full-time 
students of the institution. Medical service is not provided by the University 
for the families of married students, but a list of local physicians will be made 
available by the Student Health Service upon request. 

The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8:00 a.m. to 11:80 a.m, and 1;00 p.m. 
to 4:00 p.m, each week day, Monday through Friday. Clinic hours are bom 
8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. on Saturday, and 8:80 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. each Sunday. 
Emergency treatment is available 24 hours daily. Visiting hours at the Infirm- 
ary are from 10:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m., 3:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
to 8:00 p.m. each day. Only two visitors per patient are allowed to call 
simultaneously. 

University physicians do not make calls outside of the Infirmary or attempt 
to treat students in their rooms. Students who are too ill to come to the In- 
firmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. Parents will be notified 
by the college physician if a student is believed to be seriously ill. 

Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the University In- 

during each school year. This includes professional services of the 
medical staff of the Student Health Service, general floor nursing care, 
ordinary medications, room and board, linen, and routine laboratory a X-ray 
procedures, 
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The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, special 
X-rays, special medications, or special nurses. A charge is made for these, but 
only an amount sufficient to cover the cost. 

The services of local physicians are available at the student's expense 
either at their places of residence or when the student is properly admitted to 
the University Infi 

The Student Health Service is not available to students during the follow- 
ing vacation periods: Christmas holidays and the periods between the close of 
the Summer Quarter and the ing of the Fall Quarter. 

During epidemics, the staff of the Student Health Service will make every 

ossible effort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if our staff and 
facilities are inadequate, we will not assume responsibility for the payment 
of services peadered by outside doctors or other hospitals. 


Automobile Registration 


Registration of four-wheel motor vehicles will be a part of the academic 
registration procedure at the beginning of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
undergraduate and graduate students and will be part of the registration pro- 
cedure at the beginning of the Winter, Spring, and Summer Quarters for all 
students not already registered. Students who bring unregistered cars on the 
campus after any registration period must register them at the University Se- 
curity Office, Department of Buildings and Grounds, immediately after arrival 
on the campus. Faculty and Staff members shall register their four-wheel 
vehicles at the University Security Office. Failure to register a four-wheel 
vehicle, to use the proper decal and to park in the proper zone will constitute 
a violation and subject the violator to certain penalties. 

Beginning with the Fall Quarter 1962 Freshmen will not be permitted to 
park or operate a vehicle on the main campus during normal school hours. It 
is recommended that Freshmen not bring cars to Auburn unless required for 
commuting. For 2 pes information regarding designated parking areas, traf- 
fic regulations and controls, violations and penalties, secure a copy of the 
“Parking and Traffic Regulations” from the University Security Office. 


Lecture and Concert Series 


The University, through the Lecture and Concert Committee, composed of 
faculty and student members, brings to the campys each year a wide variety 
of lectures, concerts and other programs of cultural value. This project is 
financed through the student activities fee, and all students are admitted 
to ae without charge upon the presentation of their student identification 
card. 


Intramural Sports 
The Intramural Sports Department offers to students, both men and women, 
many opportunities to participate in competitive team, and individual sports, 
and recreational activities. Healthful sports, good sportsmanship, and friendly 
competition are stressed. All students are urged to participate in the program 
which is entirely voluntary and largely student supported and supervised. 


Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports, 
Fall Quarter. — Touch football, swimming, volleyball. 
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Winter Quarter. — Basketball, bowling, table tennis. 
Spring Quarter. — Badminton, golf, softball, tennis, track. 
Summer Quarter. — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming. 


Check-out Service — Intramural Sports for Men also operates a check-out 
service in the basement of the Auburn Union Building. Any student may 
check out athletic equipment either on a 24-hour basis or over weekends. 


Honorary Organizations 


Agricultural Economics Club 

Alpha Beta Alpha (4-H members) 

Alpha Epsilon Delta (pre-medical) 

Alpha Lambda Delta (freshman scho- 

stic honorary for women) 

Alpha Zeta (agriculture) 

Angel Flight 

Caisson Club (Army ROTC Artillery 
Advanced Cadets) 

Chi Epsilon (civil engineering) 

Delta Omicron (music honorary for 
women ) 

Delta Sigma Pi (business administra- 
tion) 

Eta Kappa Nu (electrical engineerin 

Kappa Telta Pi ‘edneatiods * 8) 

Kappa Epsilon (women in pharmacy) 

Omicron Delta Gamma (economics) 

Omicron Nu (home economics) 

Pershing Rifles (AFROTC honorary 
corps 

Phi Beta Lambda (bus. ed.) 

Phi Delta Kappa (men’s education) 

Phi Eta Sigma (freshmen scholastic 
honorary for men) 

Phi Kappa Phi (national senior scho- 


Phi Lambda Upsilon (chemistry) 

Phi Mu Alpha raed students in music) 

Phi Psi (textiles) 

Phi Zeta (veterinary medicine) 

Pi Mu Epsilon (mathematics) 

Pi Si Epsilon (salesmanship & 
marketing ) 

Pi Tau Pi Sigma (Army ROTC Signal 
Corps Advanced Cadets) 

Pi Tau Sigma (mechanical & aero- 
nautical engineering) 

Psi Chi (psychology) 

Rho Chi (pharmacy) 

Scabbard and Blade (ROTC) 

Scarab (architecture) 

Sigma Pi Sigma (national physics 
honor society) 

Sigma Tau Delta (English) 

Steerage (NROTC) 

Tau Beta Pi (engineering) 

Tau Kappa Alpha (national forensic 
honorary ) 

Track and Saber (Army ROTC Armor 
Advanced Cadets) 


Xi Sigma Pi (forestry) 


lastic honorary) 


Campus Leadership and Service Organizations 


“A” Club — Varsity letter in football, baseball, basketball, or track. 

Alpha Phi Omega — National service fraternity for men students previously 
connected with the Boy Scout movement. 
3 Auburn Veterans Association — Service organization open to veteran stu- 

ents. 

Blue Key — National honor society for men. 

Circle “K” — Service Club for men. Sponsored by Kiwanis International. 

Cwens — National honor society for sophomore women. 

Mortar Board — National honor society for senior women. 

Omicron Delta Kappa — National honor society for senior men. 

Spades — Local honor society of ten most outstanding senior men. 

Squires — Local honor society for sophomore men. 

Towers — Women’s independent organization. 
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Departmental and Professional Organizations 


Agricultural Council 

Agronomy Club 

American Chemical Society 

American Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences 

American Institute of Architects 

American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers 

American 
gineers 

American Pharmaceutical Association 

American Rocket Society 

American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers 

American Society of Civil Engineers 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers 

Arnold Air Society 

Art Guild (Advertisement & Indus- 
trial Design) 

Auburn Camera Club 

Auburn Debate Council 

Auburn Lab Tech Club 

Auburn Players (Dramatics Club) 

Auburn Radio Club 

Auburn Soccer Club 

Auburn Speleological Society 

Auburn Student Education Associa- 
tion 

Auburn Tiger Sharks (Skindiving) 


Institute of Electrical En- 


Bridle and Bridle Club 
Science) 

Builders Guild (Building Construc- 
tion ) 

Dairy Science Club 

Dana King Gatchell Home 
Economics Club 

Dolphin Club (Women swimmers) 

Engineers Council 

Forestry Club 

Future Farmers of America 

Horticulture Forum 

Industrial Design Forum 

Institute of Radio Engineers 

International Relations Club 

Junior American Veterinary Medical 
Association 

Omicron Kappa Pi (Decor Club) 

Phi Delta Chi (Pharmacy ) 

Physical Education Club 

Poultry Club 

Pre-Veterinary Medical Association 

Society of Advancement of Manage- 
ment 

Society of American Military Engi- 
neers 

Spiked Shoe 

Track and Saber 

Women’s Recreation Association 


(Animal 


Student Wives Organizations 


Army Cadet Wives Club 

Auburn T-Square Widows (Architec- 
ture) 

Dames Club 

Junior AVMA Auxiliary 

Keystones (Building Construction) 


Pharmacy Wives Club 

Wives of Auburn Engineers 

Wives of Civil Engineering Students 

Wives of Industrial Management Stu- 
dents 


Organizations Temporarily Approved 


(Serving minimum one year probation period prior to full recognition.) 


Auburn Historical Society 

Auburn Literary Society 

Phi Beta Lambda (Business Educa- 
tion) 


Philosophy Club 

Psychology Club 

Semper Fidelis Society (Naval ROTC) 
Pre-Law Club 


Social Fraternities and Sororities 


The following national social fraternities have established chapters at 


Auburn: 
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Alpha Gamma Rho Phi Kappa Tau 
Alpha Psi Pi Kappa Alpha 
Alpha Tau Omega Pi Kappa Phi 
Delta Chi Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Delta Sigma Phi Sigma Chi 

Delta Tau Delta Sigma Nu 

Delta Upsilon Sigma Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Alpha Order Sigma Pi , 
Kappa Si Tau Kappa Epsilon 
teh Chi Alpha Theta Chi 

Omega Tau Sigma Theta Xi 

Phi Delta Theta 


The following national social fraternities have established colonies at Au- 
burn: Beta Theta Pi (Beta Pi Colony) and Phi Gamma Delta (Delta Colony). 

The Interfraternity Council — regulates the relationships between the mem- 
ber fraternities, 


The following national social sororities maintain chapters at Auburn: 


Alpha Delta Pi Delta Delta Delta Phi Mu 

Alpha Gamma Delta _— Delta Zeta Pi Beta Phi 
Alpha Omicron Pi Kappa Alpha Theta Zeta Tau Alpha 
Chi Omega Kappa Delta 


The Pan-Hellenic Council — regulates the relationships of the sororities, 


Student Government 
The Student Body 
The Student Body officers are elected by the students to work for the 
betterment of the students and Auburn. There are three branches of the 
Student Body: the President and his Cabinet; the Judiciary; and the Senate. 


Women's Student Government Association 
All women students are members of the Women’s Student Government 
Association. The W.S.G.A. plans and carries out a well-or program for 
tae students through its elected officers and its Legislative and Judiciary 
ncils. 


Student Publications 


The Auburn Critique — literary magazine, published monthly; sold through 
subscriptions, 

The Auburn Engineer — published monthly for and by students in En- 
gineering. 
“Sow Auburn Forester — published annually by students of the department 

orestry. 

The Auburn Veterinarian — booklet published quarterly for and by stu- 
dents in Veterinary Medicine. 

The Glomerata — student annual publication; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 

The Helm — a monthly paper published by NROTC students, 

The Plainsman —a weekly paper published by students of the institution; 
Production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising. 

The Tiger Cub— annual student handbook; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 
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The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty life. 
The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living room for 
students away from home —a place to relax, to entertain friends, and to find 
convenient dining and school supply service. Planned programs of social, 
Seti, and cultural events help develop students in the art of human 

tions. 

Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack Bar, 
The Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publications 
Offices, The University Book Store, The Union Ballroom, meeting rooms, com- 
— lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, and Union staff 
offices, 

The main desk has become the central information center on campus, On 
hand are the registration cards on each student enrolled, listing class schedule, 
home address, and campus address. 


Religious Organizations 


The student religious organizations of the churches of sa provide 
opportunity for worship, participation in religious programs, wholesome rec- 
reational and social activity and closer personal association with members of 
the faculty, These organizations are: Baptist Student Union; Disciples Stu- 
dent Fellowship (Christian Church); Church of Christ's Young People’s Or- 
ganization; the Canterbury Club of the Episcopal Church; Legion of Mary 


and the Newman Club of the Catholic Church; Gamma Delta, the Interna- © 
tional Association of Lutheran Students; Wesley Foundation of the Methodist — 


Church; Westminster Fellowship of the Presbyterian Church; Hillel Counsel- 


ship of the Jewish Faith; Liahona Fellowship of the Reorganized Church of — 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints; the Christian Science Organization; and 


Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship. 


The Religious Life Committee, composed of students, faculty and staff of . 
the University, serves as a functional organ for promoting and sponsoring all | 


campus-wide religious activities in which operational coordination is needed 
to give the best benefits to the students of Auburn University. 


Independent Organizations 


Towers — Towers is a social and service organization for women students 
not affiliated with a social sorority. It was organized in 1958 and its aims are: 
to maintain close sorority and independent relationship at Auburn; to en- 
courage leadership and scholarship among members and affiliates; to provide 
an outlet for non-affiliated women students; to promote projects that benefit 
the entire student body of Auburn University, 


Musical Organizations 


Auburn Bands — The bands are maintained by the university for regularly 
enrolled students who wish to develop their music ability and to participate 
in many university and off-campus activities. The Marching Band, which ac- 
companies the football team on its trips to games in many areas, and which 
represents the university for various university, state, one out of state fune- 
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tions, normally consists of approximately 125 players, who receive special 
training in drill formations, Physical Education may be waived for students 
during the fall quarters in which they are members of the Marching Band. 
(See Band Director for details.) The Concert Band consists of advanced stu- 
dents who have passed the work of the preliminary bands, and students who 
are preparing to teach band in the schools. It provides music for various 
university activities and some off-campus functions such as concert tours. Reg- 
ular training which embodies instruction in the rudiments of music and the 
use of band instruments is given free of charge at the band practice periods. 
These activities may be taken with or without university credit. 


Auburn University Orchestra — The Orchestra is sponsored by the Music 
Department for the development of musical talent and individual achievement 
in ensemble playing. Students at the early stages of musical training, especially 
those in violin, viola and cello are invited to participate. Membership is by 
permission of the director. This activity may be taken with or without uni- 
versity credit. 


Auburn Glee Clubs — The Men’s Glee Club, the Women’s Glee Club, and 
the Mixed Chorus are large study and performing choruses open to any student, 
Regular rehearsals and participation in campus and off-campus activities are 
a or of these courses. Admission to the Concert Choir is obtained by audition; 
a high degree of proficiency in choral singing and a systematic study of serious 
choral literature is expected of the men and women who are chosen for this 

oup. These activities may be taken with or without university credit. Quali- 

ed students are selected to sing in the Men’s Octet and the Women’s Octet. 
The Octets are often called upon to furnish light, entertaining music for events 
at Auburn and throughout the state. 


Auburn O Workshop — This organization has as its primary 

the training of students in the various phases of operatic production largely 
through actual stage performances of outstanding operas, Membership is open 
with or without university credit to all students. Each year the group produces 
several operas sung in English and presents a well-known musical in coopera- 
tion with the various committees of the Auburn Union Building. Students are 
assigned duties as singers, stage technicians, musical assistants, etc., according 
to their respective interests and talents. 





Schools and Curricula 


Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and De- 
pana as indicated below. Regular curricula offered in the several Schools 
are also listed. 


School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal Science, Botany and 
Plant Pathology, Dairy Science, Forestry, Horticulture, Poultry Science, and 
Zoology-Entomology. Curricula offered are: ral Science, Agricultural 
Administration, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences, Forestry, and 
Ornamental Horticulture. Within each curriculum students are permitted to 
major in line with their special interests. 


School of Air Science, includes the Department of Air Science and offers 
training in Air Science. 


School of Architecture and The Arts, includes the Departments of Architec- 
ture, Art, Building Technology, Dramatic Arts, and Music. Curricula offered 
are; Architecture, Building Construction, Dramatic Arts, Interior Design, Vis- 
ual Arts, and Music. 


School of Chemistry, includes the Departments of Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, and Laboratory Technology. Curricula offered are: Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, and ory Technology. 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Agricultural Education; 
Elementary Education; Secondary Education; Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; and Psychology, 
Undergraduate curricula offered are: Agricultural Education, I ndustrial Arts 
Education, Elementary Education, Secondary Education (majors or minors in 
Art; Business Education; Dramatic Arts; English; Foreign Languages; Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation; Home Economics Education; Mathematics; 
Mental Retardation; Music; School Library Service; Science; Social Science; 
Speech; and Speech Correction), and Psychology. 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Aerospace Engi- 
neering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Engineering Graphics, 
Industrial Laboratories, indastrial Management, Mechanical Sawaschag. Tee 
tile Technology, and Auburn School of Aviation. This School offers curricula 
in Aeronautical Administration, Aerospace Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Industrial Management, Tex- 
tile Management, and Textile Science. 


School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles, Family Life and Early Childhood Education, Foods and Nutrition, and 
Home Management and Family Economics. Curricula offered are: Home 
Economics (majors in Clothing and Textiles, Foods and Nutrition, Home Man- 
agement and Family Economics, Family Life and Early Childhood Education), 
and Nursing Science. 
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Schools and Curricula 101 


School of Military Science, includes the Department of Military Training 
and offers training in Military Science. 


School of Naval Science, includes the Department of Naval Science and 
offers training in Naval Science. 


School of Pharmacy, includes the Departments of Pharmacy, Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemistry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacy Administration, and 
offers a curriculum in P ; 


School of Science and Literature, includes the Departments of Economics 
and Sociology, English and Journalism, Foreign Languages, History and Politi- 
cal Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Religious Education, S 
and Secretarial Training. Curricula offered are: Science and Literature (majors 
in liberal arts subjects), Pre-Law, Business Administration, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Applied Physics, Physics, and Pre-Professional Science (Pre-Engineer- 
ing, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, and Pre-Veterinary Medicine). 


School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histology, Bacteriology, Pathology and Parasitology, Physiology and Pharma- 
cology, Surgery and Medicine, and offers a curriculum in Veterinary Medicine. 


The Graduate School administers program leading toward the Master's, 
Specialist in Education, Doctor of Education, and Doctor of Philosophy de- 
grees. (See Graduate School catalog.) 


School of Agriculture 


E. V. Smairn, Dean 
Cuarzces F, Smamons, Associate Dean 
Coyt T. Wuson, Assistant Dean 


f hess SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE offers courses designed to prepare 
both men and women for careers in the field of agriculture and related 
professions, The courses are so arranged as to provide a broad foundation in 
the basic sciences, a general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a reason- 
able number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic science courses are given 
in the freshman and pegs years and serve as a basis for a better under- 
standing of the applied or more practical subjects which are usually taken in 
the junior and senior years. 

A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Animal Science, Dairy Production, Dairy Manufacturing, Poultry 
Science, Horticulture, and Agricultural Journalism. Other curricula are offered 
in A tural Administration, Agricultural Engineering, Forestry, Omamental 
Horticulture, and Biological Sciences, Within these curricula majors are per- 
mitted in line with the student's special interest. If a student is permitted to 
major in a field where the courses are not prescribed in the catalog he should 
consult with the head of the department concerned. 

The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 

Agriculture for the curriculum in Agricultural Education. 
Credit will not be allowed for agricultural subjects taken at non-land-grant 
colleges unless the student passes validating examinations in such subjects after 
entering Auburn, Arrangements for these examinations must be made with 
the Dean of Agriculture in the first quarter of the student’s enrollment in the 
School of Agriculture at Auburn and the examinations must be completed be- 
fore the middle of the second quarter. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Science (AG) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH .103 Gen, Chemistry _....4 
CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab. ..1 
HY 107 United States 


eee ad 


History 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 


AS 101 Agr. Orientation ...0 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AH 200 Int. An. Husb. ........5 
BY 201 General Botany ....5 
PS 204 Physics ................5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AN 301 Drainage & Ter. ..5 
PH 301 General Poultry .....5 
SP 305 Public Speaking .....3 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism .....3 


SOORI IU sanccdeepstbscuacows 
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SECOND QUARTER 
EH “ps English Comp, —~...5 


Military Training ...1 
Physical Education . 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Military Training . 


mi bo 


PE Physical Education .. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 304 General Soils .........5 


BY 306 Plant Physiology —.5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying ..5 
3 


ective 





THIRD QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ....... 5 
MH 112 Intr, College Math. 5 
ZY 102 Gen. Zoology .. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





AH 204 Animal Nutrition ....5 


AY 201 Grain Crops ............ 5 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ....... a 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education —1 


AN 303 Farm Machinery 
and Equipment ........ 5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology ......5 
HF 308 Vegetable Gard, 5 
Elective .........c.0--- 3 


FIRST QUARTER 
AY 404 Cotton Production 5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry ........5 
Elective ...................5 
Elective —................. 3 


School of Agriculture 








SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AS 301 Agr. , ee 
AY 401 Forage Crops ........5 
Elective .. ms 
Elective ..... we 
Total—211 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
AH 401 Swine Production ...5 
AS 401 Farm Management 5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento, ......5 
Elective —.....-.~-------3 


Major in Agronomy and Soils 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 201 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 


FIRST QUARTER 
AY 201 Grain Crops — 5 
BY 202 General Botany ——5 
CH 203 Organic Chem. — —5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AS 202 Agr. Economics .....5 

AN 301 Drainage & 
Terracing .—......._.5 

BY 306 Elementary Plant 
Physiology ~~. —....5 
Flective 2. ncceecencan--- 


AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
7 404 Cotton Prod 


wwe ewe sees 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AH 204 Anima! Nutrition —.5 


CH 105 Gen. Chemistry —..3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
PS 204 Physics —.........5 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


AY 406 Com. Fertilizers .....3 
HF 308 Vegetable Gard, —.5 
PH 301 General Poultry ...5 
SP 305 Public Speaking —....3 

Elective —...:.........-..3 


SENIOR YEAR 


AY 401 Forage Crops ........5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology .....5 
8 





AY 304 General Soils ——...5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 
AN 303 Farm Mach. & 
Equipment ..............5 
AY 306 Soil Morph. & 
Survey .-...-----<-<<00-+-+0 3 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism - 
AY 402 Soil Fertility ........5 


ZY 402 Economic Ento, ...5 


313 Farm Forestry ....5 Electives .............-«..- ZY 400 Genetics ~ .......... 
Elective —.—........-....-.3 Elective 

Total—212 quarter hours 

RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
AH 401 Swine Production .—.-.. 85 AY 454 Soil Genesis and Classification —.....5 
AH 402 Beef Cattle Production ...................5 AY 455 Soil Physics ................................5 
AY 4023 Grazing Systems in Alabama ............ 5 BY 401 Principles of Biometry ~...............5 
AY 405 Turf and its Management .........3 BY 413 General Plant Ecology .................+.. 5 
AY 409 Seed Production .............-..........--- 3 BY 415 Developmental Plant Anatomy ........ 5 
AY 410 Methods of Plant Breeding ...........3 CH 206 Quantitative Analysis ..............._....---- 5 
AY 453 Geomo 


Oe eel 


Students planning to major in Agronomy and Soils should contact the Head of the Department 


and be assigned an advisor. Electives will be selected in consultation with their advisor in line 
with their interests and needs. Students desiring further training may plan their course of study 
so as to be prepared for graduate work at this or other institutions. 


Major in Animal Science 


FIRST QUARTER 
AH 200 Intro. An. Husb. ——5 


MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation —..0 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education .1 
HY 206 United States Govt. 5 
PS 204 Physics ................ 

ZY 102 Gen. Zoology .......5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ......5 
CH 104 Gen. Chemistry —......4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AH 301 Livestock Judging ...3 
BY 201 Gen. Botany ~........5 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry ..5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ...3 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education 1 


THIRD QUARTER 


Physical Education .1 


AH 204 Animal Nutrition ...5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ......5 


Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 
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FIRST QUARTER 
AY 304 General Soils ........5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .5 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology —5 
Elective 


miamered 





AN 303 Farm Machinery & - 
|  —— 
AY 404 Cotton Production ..5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. ~....5 
Elective 


Steen 





Students desiring 


assignment of an advisor. For majors 
recommended that Organic Chemistry 
206 be taken in substitution for Organic 


Auburn University 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


PH 301 Gen. Poultry —........ 5 

VM 421 Animal Physiology ..5 
Elective ~.......-..-<---++«. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


AH 403 Animal Breeding ....5 
AH 402 Beef Cattle Prod. 5 


AY 401 Forage Crops —......5 
Elective ~...............-. 
Total—212 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
VM 422 Animal Diseases ......5 
ZY 400 Genetics ....... ae 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism ~...3 
cage 


Elective ...... 


AH 401 Swine Production 5 

AS 401 Farm Management ..5 

AH 406 Reproduction in 
Farm Animals ........5 
Elective —.......__....3 


to major in Animal Science should contact the Head of Department for 
in Animal Science, who intend to do graduate work, it is 
207 and 208 or 303 and 304 and Quantitative Analysis 
Chemistry 203 and two other courses to be selected with 


the advice of the major professor. As approved by the Dean of Agriculture and the student's 
advisor, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of individual students. 


Major in Dairy Manufacturing 


FIRST QUARTER 

BY 201 General Botany .....5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .5 
PS 204 Physics or 

PS 205 Introd. Physics ...5 
LY 101 Use of the Library ..1 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


ont Cea trey --5 


H 305 Prac. Dairy Tests —.5 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology .5 
Elective —.............3 


DH 408 Dairy Plant Proc. 5 
DH 313 Judging Dairy 
Products 1 


Electives ..............13 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 105 Gen. Chemistry .—..3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
EC 213 Engineering Acctg. 

& Cost Control .....5 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism .—.3 
SP 305 Public Speaking 3 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
DH 308 Dairy Bacteriology 5 


DH 311 Judging Dairy Prod. 1 
Electives ........----..13 


SENIOR YEAR 
DH 409 Dairy Plant Proc. ...5 
AN 406 Dairy Engineering ..3 
DH 411 Food Plant 





Sanitation a | 
Electives ......----....8 
Total—216 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics —.5 
CH 203 Organic Chem. or 
CH 207 Organic Chem. —....5 
EC 214 Engineering Acctg. 

& Cost Control 5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education —1 


EH 345 Business & Pro- 
fessional Writing .5 
DH 310 Technical Control 
of Dairy Products ...5 
DH 312 Judging Dairy Prod. 1 
Electives ——...........8 


DH 410 Dairy Plant Proc. 5 
Electives -..~-..-....+-- 13 


Of the 58 elective credits, at least 35 credits must be chosen from one of the categories listed 


1. GENERAL AGRICULTURE i. ECONOMICS 


AH 200 Intro. Animal Husb. 5 EC 331 Principles of Mktg. .5 

AS 401 Farm Management .5 EC 333 Salesmanship .—....5 

AS 301 Agricultural Mktg. .5 EC 341 Business Law —.......5 

AY 201 Grain Crops 5 EC 345 Statistics .......5 

AY 304 General Soils 0.5 EC 404 Office Management 5 

AY 401 Forage Crops ...00.5 EC 432 Advertising . 

DH 314-315-316 Dairy EC 442 Personnel Mgt. —.....5 
Cattle Judging .......3 EC 463 Corp. Finance —...5 

DH 317 Dairy Cattle Feed- IM 306 Industrial Mgt. —.....5 
ing & Management _5 

DH 403 Dairy Farm Prac. 5 

PH 301 General Poultry 5 





i. BASIC SCIENCE* 


BY 401 Biometry ~—..... ee 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis —.5 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 
CH 316 Physical Chemistry ..5 
CH 418 Biochemistry —.......5 
CH 419 Biochemistry .__...5 
CH 420 Biochemistry —........5 
PS 206 Intro. Physics .........5 
FL 151-152 German or 

FL 121-122 French 0 


* Courses recommended for students planning to take graduate work. 
All students majoring in dairy manufacturing shall have had at least one summer practical 


dairy plant experience before grad 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry —..3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying ..5 
PS 204 Physics —.. 5 
LY 101 Use of the Library 1 





MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education —1 
AY 304 General Soils ——.....5 


VM 420 Gen. Microbiology 5 





SP 305 Public Speaking ....3 
Elective .. e 
AN 303 Farm Machinery 
& Equipment ....... 5 
DH 408 Dairy Plant Proc. ...5 
DH 317 Dairy Cattle Feed- 


ing & Management 5 
DH 316 Judging Dairy Cattle 1 
Elective —~ ...........3 


School of Agriculture 


Major in Dairy Production 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ....5 
BY 201 General Botany ......5 
CH 203 or 207 Organic 
Ch ° 5 
1 
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THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Nutrition ...5 
AN 301 Drainage & 
Terracing .. 
AY 201 Grain Crops rs 





MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —.1 

PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

AY 401 Forage Crops .......5 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writing 5 


DH 308 Dairy Bacteriology .5 
VM 421 Animal Physiology 5 
DH 314 Judging Dairy Cattle 1 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism ......3 


SENIOR YEAR 
AH 403 Animal Breeding ....5 
PH 301 General Poultry .....5 
DH 402 Artificial 


VM 422 Animal Disease 
Control Se eae 

ZY 400 Genetics —~ ......... 

DH 315 Judging Dairy Cattle . 
1. ee 


AS 401 Farm Management —5 
DH 403 Dairy Farm Prac. ....5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento, 5 


Insemination ..—.....3 Elective .........-----.+-3 
Elective®® ............. as 
Total—214 quarter hours 


® If anticipating graduate study, CH 207 is recommended, with CH 208 also being taken as 


an elective. 


°° If eraduate study is planned, CH 206 Quantitative Analysis should be taken. 


Major in Horticulture 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 201 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 


FIRST QUARTER 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 








THIRD QUARTER 











BY 202 General Botany ...5 AS 202 Agr. Economics ....5 AH 204 Animal Nutrition —.5 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ........5 CH 105 Gen. Ch ....2 AN 303 Farm Machinery — 5 
PS 204 Physics . _.....§ CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 HF 221 Landscape 
MS Military Training _.1 HF 224 Plant Propagation ..5 Gardening ..........._.5 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 304 General Soils .....5 AS 301 Agr. Marketing ....5 AN 301 Drainage & Ter. —5 
PH 301 General Poultry ....5 BY 306 Plant Physiology —.5 AY 402 Soil Fertility 5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ...3 HF 308 Vegetable HF 407 Preparation and 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism ... Gardening —..........5 Handling of Fruits 
Elective .—............3 Elective . a and Vegetables —...5 
Elective —..—__._...3 
SENIOR YEAR 
HF 401 Truck Crops ..........5 BY 309 Plant Pathology ....5 HF 405 Small Fruits 5 
HF 323 Floriculture or HF 404 Fruit Growing ...5 ZY 402 Economic Ento, .....5 
HF 406 Nut Culture —........5 Electives .... or Electives Wee 
Electives ~...ccccccccecnss 8 
Total—211 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 
AH 200 Introductory Animal Husbandry ....5 EC 333 Salesmanship -..........-...........-.......5 
AS 401 Farm Management ........................ 5S #Y. S13 Vern Forestty. ois... 
AS 404 Cooperation in Agriculture —...........3 HF 225 Flower Arranging 
een OL Copelits Cobeie wesc ces ..5 HF 402 Plant Breeding .............................5 
AY 401 Forage Crops —.....................-.....5 HF 421 Arboriculture .—.................. ree 
AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers .......— _3 HF 423 Nursery Management .......................5 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry ......................-...5 PG 310 Reading Improvement ~.—.................. 3 
CH 206 Quantitative Analysis —.................5 SA 113 Personal Typewriting —.................3 
ae SAR \Gedlony: es el A a ee 
DH 200 \aisateania of Dairying .............5 ZY 406 Bee Culture —................——..5 
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FIRST QUARTER 

AH 200 Intro. Ani. Husb. ....5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ......3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
PS 204 Physics ...................5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AH 302 Feeds & Feeding ...3 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying ..5 
PH 302 Poultry Meat Prod. 3 


Electives ... a 





Auburn University 


Major in Poultry Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

AS 202 Agr. 

BY 201 General Botany ......5 

CH 203 Organic Chemistry _ 

1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AN 306 Farm Bldg. Const, .3 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism 3 
PH 404 Poultry Mgt. —......5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ....3 
Elective 5 


See eee er EET ere eee ee 


SENIOR YEAR 
AS 401 Farm Management .5 


THIRD QUARTER 
AH 204 Animal Nutrition —.5 
AY 201 Grain Crops ......._.5 
PH 301 General Poultry ——.5 
MS Military Training I 
PE Physical Education .1 


AY 304 General Soils 
PH 411 Poultry Marketing .3 


ZY 400 Genetis —.—..........5 
Elective ...............-..- 5 
AY 401 Forage Crops ..........5 


PH 408 Poultry Diseases .....5 
PH 406 Inc. & Brooding ....3 
Elective 5 


PH 410 Poultry Breeding 3 
ZY 402 Economic Entomol. 5 








Elective ...........-- Se eo Elective veeriee sD 
Total—210 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
AH 401 Swine Production —.. ickibnehcoel CH 301 Biochemistry ................--....--........5 
AH 402 Beef Cattle Production ......00.000..5 HF 201 Orchard Management -.................... 5 
AH 403 Animal Breeding -........................5 HF 308 Vegetable Gardening ..................... 5 
AN 303 Farm Machinery & Equipment ....5 PH 407, 409 Poultry Problems -...................6 
CH 206 Quantitative Analysis .....................5 ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology -~.............-... 5 


Agricultural Administration 


The course in Agricultural Administration is designed both for those stu- 
dents who plan a career in businesses closely related to agriculture, and for 
those interested in the economics of agricultural production and marketin 
and in public y polidies affecting agriculture. The curriculum is administer 
through a faculty advisor em wherein individual student programs of 
study are developed in accordance with individual student needs and interests. 
The need for broad training, rather than narrow specialization, is emphasized. 

The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to emphasize training in agri-business, in Agricultural Economics, or 
in selected production fields, The curriculum leads to a degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agricultural Administration. 

The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing atten- 
tion to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities 
for qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, 
administration, and private employment in these fields, By properly selecting 
electives, students may prepare themselves to become (1) owners or managers 
of firms that produce, process, or market agricultural products; (2) teachers, 
research workers, or educational workers in the field; (3) public servants in 
the capacity of farm management or marketing specialists, commodity analysts, 
market news oe de gps inspectors, credit analysts, etc.; or (4) employees of 
business firms that handle agricultural products or that service agricultural 
production and marketing firms, 





AH 303 
AY 307 
EC 360 


EC 446 
AS 410 


AH 302 
AH 401 
AH 402 
AN 301 
AN 305 
AY 201 
AY 404 
AY 406 
AY 407 
HF 40! 
HF 404 
ZY 400 


School of Agriculture 


Curriculum in Agricultural Administration (AM) 


FIRST QUARTER 
English Comp. ......5 


Intr. College Math. 5 
| Gen. Zoology ..........5 
Agr. Orientation ....0 


Military Training ..1 
Physical Education ..1 


Animal Nutrition ..5 
Agr. Economics ......5 
Intro. Accounting —.5 
Military Training ...1 
Physical Education ..1 


Livestock Prod. 5 
General Soils .......5 
Money & Banking ..5 
Elective -~..................3 


Business Cycles ...5 

Agr. Bus. Mgt. .......3 

Electives ..............10 
Group 1 


Feeds & Feeding ....3 
Swine Production ...5 
Beef Cattle Prod. —..5 
Drainage & Ter. 5 
Farm Trac. & Eng. 5 
Grain Crops ............ 5 
Cotton Production 

Commercial Fert. —..3 
Soil Management .5 


Truck Crops ......5 
Fruit Growing .......5 
Genetics ~~ ........5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ~......5 
MH 112 Intr, College Math. 5 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry —...4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, .1 
LY 101 Use of Lihrary -..... 1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 212 Intro. Accounting .5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying ..5 
PS 204 Physics ...........-..... 

MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AS 301 Agr. Marketing 5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ~..3 
SY 305 Rural Sociology 5 





Electives ..................6 
SENIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Forage Crops ..........5 
AS 403 Agr. Prices ——........3 
FY 313 Farm Forestry —......5 
Elective ... = 
Total—212 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
Group 2 
AS 404 Cooperation in Agr. 3 
AS 302 Farm Records ........3 


AS 408 Agr. Financing ~......3 
AS 409 Farm Appraisal ......3 
EC 332 Credits & Col. ......5 
EC 333 Salesmanship 5 
EC 432 Advertising .—..........5 
EC 451 Intro. Ec. Theory .5 
EC 463 Corp. Finance — 5 
EC 464 Investments ..........5 
EC 465 Public Finance ......5 
EC 474 Adv. Statistics 5 
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THIRD QUARTER 
BY 201 Gen. Botany —~......5 
CH 104 Gen. Chemistry .—4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
HY 107 United States 
OMBOEY | Semen et 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
EC 341 Business Law .... 5 


HY 206 United States Govt. 5 


PH 301 General Poultry ......5 
MS Military Training -....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AN 303 Farm Mach. & Eqp. 5 
tatistics 5 


EC 345 S$ wibiattlsecnimans 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 5 
Elective = 
AS 401 Farm Management _5 
AS 405 Agr. Policy —.........3 
Electives ................ 10 
Group 3 
PA 301 Philosophy .............. 3 
PA 302 Ethics .~..................... 3 
PA 308 Intro. Logic ............ 3 
or 
PA 307 Scientific Rsn’g ......5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology —..5 
PG 330 Social Psychology ....5 
~ oo Applied Psychology 5 


Gen. Sociology 
311 Tech. & Soc, Chg. ..3 


Students desiring to major in Agricultural Administration should contact the Head of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics as early in their college careers as possible in order that 
they mey be assigned to a faculty advisor, Electives will be selected in consultation with faculty 
advisors based on student needs and interests. 


Agricultural Engineering 


This is a technical field designed to train engineers in the agricultural fields. 


The curriculum includes courses basic to all types of engineerin 


courses with 


particular emphasis on engineering problems in agriculture, and general agri- 
cultural courses, The curriculum leads to a d 


Agricultural Engineering. Students completing 


of Bachelor of Science in 
e curriculum have 


rtuni- 


ties in many types of work where both engineering and agricultural knowledge 
are required. 

The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development. 





Auburn University 


Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 
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FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ...4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. -1 
EH 101 English Comp. -....5 


MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 102 Engr. Draw. I .......2 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation ...0 
_ Military Training 1 


AN 201 Farm Machinery .....5 
MH 262 Anal. Geo. & Cal. ..5 
PS 201 Gen. Physics, 

Mechanics ..... cecum 
CE 210 Engr. Surveying ....3 
MS Military Training .1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


HY 107 United States 
ce, 
EE 202 Elec. & Mag. Cir. ....5 
ME 306 Strength of Mat. I ..5 
Agr. Elective .......5 


AN 403 Drainage & Terrace 
a Se 

AN 407 Farm Machinery 
Design and Testing 3 

CE 406 Hydraulics Lab. ...... l 
Humanistic or Social 


Electives .........-....- 
Agr. Elective —.........5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ...... 4 
CH 104L Gen, Chem. Lab. -1 
EH 102 English Comp. .._..5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 104 Des. Geometry —~...2 
AN 101 Intro. Agr. Engr. —0 








MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

AN 302 Farm Bidgs. & 
Sanitation —....-.....5 

ME 310 Thermodynamics ..5 

ME 320 Machine Design .....5 
Agr. Elective SS 
SENIOR YEAR 

AN 401 Farm Power ...........5 

AN 404 Agr. Process Engr. ..5 
Agr. Elective ...........5 
Humanistic or Social 
Elective 

Total—236 quarter hours 
ELECTIVES 


THIRD QUARTER 
EH 108 Classical Lit. .......5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry 3 
CH 105L Gen, Chem. Lab. .2 
MH 161 Anal. Geo. & Cal. .5 
EG 105 Engr. Draw. II ..2 


Humanistic or Social 
ee | 


ME 205 Applied Mechanics ..5 
MH 264 Anal. Geo. & Cal. ..5 
PS 203 Gen. Physics, 

Elec. & Magnetism 5 
EG 205 Applied Graphic 

ON ee See 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physica] Education ..1 


AN 304 Rural Elect. 

AY 304 

EH 304 Technical Writing —3 
ME 322 Machine Design ....2 
ME 434 Fluid Mech. and 





. Elective 
Humanistic or Social 
eee 


Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistico-Social Studies below, 
subject to approval of the Department Head 


Six hours of Advanced ROTC may 


Technical Writing. 


he substituted for SP 305 Public Speaking and EH 304 


Requirements for the agricultural electives may be met by taking five hours from the following 


groups of courses: Group 1. AY 401 Forage Crops; AY 201 Grain Crops; AY 404 Cotton Prod.; 


AY 402 Soils and Soil Fertility; and ten hours from each of the 


following groups of courses: 


Group 2. FY 313 Farm Forestry; AS 401 Farm Mgt.; AS 301 Agr. Marketing; ZY 402 Eco, Ento- 


mology; and Group 3. AH 200 Intro. to Animal Husbandry; AH 303 


Livestock Production; BY 


201 General Botany; DH 200 Fundamentals of Dairying; PH 301 General Poultry. 


APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 

HY 204 Hist. of the Modern World ..........3 
HY 206 United States Government .........-----+ 5 
HY 207 or 208 World History -.. 
HY 314 United States Colonial History ~......3 














HY 315 International Organization -—...........--. 3 
HY 322 The U.S. in World Affairs ...............3 
HY 371 History of the West rr 
HY 407 Political Science ....... oil 
HY 460 Great Leaders of History ........--..-.....3 
HY 482 History of the South ee 
HY Current Events ......-.--.---csereseneeseeee 
LITERATURE 

EH 208 Literature of the Western World ......3 
EH 320 An Introduction to Drama ...............- 


EH 350 Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays —......3 
EH 355 Masterpieces of World Literature —s 
EH 365 Southern Literature -.....-----...-—.------9 
EH 381 The Literature of the Age of Reason 
EH 385 The Impact of Science and Tech- 
nology upon Modern Literature .......5 
SP 334 Great American Speeches .—....-..--. 3 


THE ARTS 

AT 332 American Painting and Sculpture .....3 
AT 431 Contemporary Art ......-. 
AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture a 





DR 313 Drama Appreciation I , i ae 
DR 314 Drama Appreciation II .......... 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music Ses aoe 


MU 374 Masterpieces of Music ........._—___...-3 
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ECONOMICS PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy ................3 
Contemporary America .............-..--3 PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ~................ 3 
EC 301 Geo-Political Basis of World Powers 3 PA 330 Philosophy of Religion ee 
EC 405 Cultural Geography of the World ...5 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning -.................-.... 5 
EC 407 World Resources & Their PA 308 Introduction to Logic ...—.................3 
Utilization . ed uu... PA 440 American Philosophy -~................. wed. 
RE 303 Christian Ethics —............................5 
SOCIOLOGY RE 305 Comparative Religion ..............._-....3 
SY 201] Introduction to Sociology .............5 RE 306 Studies of the Gospels —.....................3 
SY 204 Social Behavior —.—._..................-.- _5 PSYCHOLOGY 
SY 307 The Court and Penal Administration 3 PG 211 General Psychology ........................5 
SY 311 Technology and Social Change .....3 PG 311 Behavior of Man Be PO 
SY 403 Regional Sociology =a. HEI: 5 PG 461 Industrial Psychology ......................5 
Curriculum in Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 BY 202 General Botany ...5 CH 103 Gen. Chemistry .....4 
BY 20) General Botany ....5 HF 101 Intro, to Orna. Hort. 1 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..1 
EH 10] English Comp. —....5 EH 102 English Comp. .....5 HF 221 Landscape Gard. —5 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation ....0 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 ZY 101 General Zoology -....5 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 104 Gen. Chemistry .....4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem, Lab. .1 
HF 222 Plant Materials .......5 
HY 107 United States 

EXUSGORG: * dos,-cesvecsessees =. 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 


BY 306 Plant Physiology ......5 





HF 325 Floriculture —.....5 
ZY 400 Genetics® ent 
Gen. Elective .........3 


HF 424 Plant Composition —5 
HF 429 Adv. Pit. Prop. .....5 
Tech. Elective —.—5 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ~....5 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
HF 223 Plant Materials ....5 
HF 224 Plant Propagation ....5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AY 304 General Soils 5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology —..5 
Tech. Elective .......5 
Gen. Elective .........3 


SENIOR YEAR 


HF 426 Minor Problems ~....5 
Tech, Electives .....10 
Gen. Elective ..........3 


EC 200 Gen. Economics .—..5 


EC 211 Intro. Accounting ...5 


HF 322 Garden Mgt. -.......5 
Tech. Elective —..5 
Gen. Elective —......3 


AY 402 Soil Fertility .....5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. —....5 





Gen. Elective ..........3 
® ZY 430 Principles of Heredity may be substituted for ZY 400. 


Total—212 quarter hours 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES: Floriculture Field—HF 324 Floriculture, HF 421 Arboriculture, 
HF 422 Floriculture, HF 423 Nursery Management, HF 425 Flower Shop, HF 427-8 Minor Prob- 
lems, BY 406 Systematic Botany, AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers, EC 333 Salesmanship, EC 341 
Business Law, EC 432 Advertising; Landscape Field—HF 325 Landscape Design I, HF 326 
Landscape Design I], HF 327 Landscape Construction, HF 421 Arboriculture, HF 422 Nursery 
Management, HF 427-8 Minor Problems, BY 406 Systematic Botany, AN 301 Drainage and Ter- 
racing, AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers, EC 212 Introductory Accounting, EC 333 Salesmanship, 
EC 341 Business Law, EC 432 Advertising, EC 433 Retail Store Management, EC 434 Purchasing, 
EC 442 Personnel Management, AT 113 Perspective, AT 317 Packaging; Nursery Field—HF 324 
Floriculture, HF 421 Arboriculture, HF 422 Floriculture, HF 423 Nursery Management, HF 427-8 
Minor Problems, BY 406 Systematic Botany, AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers, AN 301 Drainage and 
Terracing, EC 333 Salesmanship, EC 341 Business Law, EC 432 Advertising; Flower Shop Field— 
HF 324 Floriculture, HF 422 Floriculture, HF 425 Flower Shop, HF 427-8 Minor Problems, 
AT 113 Perspective, AT 317 Packaging, EC 212 Introductory Accounting, EC 333 Salesmanship, 
EC 341] Business Law, EC 432 Advertising, EC 433 Retail Store Management, EC 434 
EC 442 Personnel Management, BY 406 Systematic Botany. 
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Forestry 

Training in forest management and administration prepares the student as 
a land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to 
efficient production of wood as a raw material. He studies policies, techniques 
and procedures whereby land may be managed for related products and serv- 
ices including water, wildlife and recreation. There is a strong demand for 
foresters in private industry. Pulp companies, lumber and related industries 
hire the majority of graduates in the South. State and Federal agencies as 
well as consulting foresters employ a large number of graduates. The graduate 
may expect his initial assignments to include land line surveying, timber cruis- 
ing, timber marking and land and timber purchasing. After experience is 
gained the uate will assume more responsibility for land management 
plans and policies in his capacity as a land manager. 

Wood technology is the science of making the most efficient use of the 
products of the tree. This includes the development of new products as well 
as more efficient production of standard products. The wood technologist must 
understand the fiyaics and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy and struc- 
ture and must be familiar with various wood products and the methods for 
manufacturing them. The curriculum is sufficiently flexible that the student 
may 5 Aap in chemistry, structural design, industrial management or in 
other fields of his choice by proper selection of his minors in these fields. The 
wood technologist finds employment with wood manufacturing industries and 
their suppliers as well as with private and public organizations which carry on 
research and product development for industry. 

The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American 
Foresters. 


Curriculum in Forestry (FY) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 








FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
BY 201 General Botany ..5 BY 202 General Botany ...5 BY 306 Elem. Plant 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ....4 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ...4 Physiology® 5 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 CH 342 Geology® ....... 3 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 MH112 Intr. College Math. 5 EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 
FY 102 Intro. to Forestry ..1 FY 103 Intro. to Forestry ..1 FY 104 Forest Cartography® 2 
FY 105 Forestry MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ...1 
Convocation®® .....0 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .) 


AS 101 Agr. Orientation .....0 

MS Military Training .1 

Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CE 201 Surveying I ...........5 AY 305 General Soils® ~.....5 EC 200 Gen, Economics or 
EH 102 English Comp. —.....5 EH 304 Tech. Writing ~....3 AS 202 Agr. Economics __5 
PS 205 Intro. Physics .....5 PS 206 Intro. Physics .......5 FY 203 Silvics® 5 








mA 3 FY 202 Dendrology ......3 FY 204 Mensuration _ 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training 1] 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education _} 
© Students in the Wood Technology major will substitute MH 161, Analytic Geom 
Calculus, for BY 306, EG 102 Engineering Drawing for FY 104, and CH 105-1081, Hig Shee 
istry for FY 203. In addition, they will substitute elective courses with corresponding hour! 
credit for CH 342 and AY 305. . 
®°° This course will be taken in all subsequent quarters except Summer Quarters. 


Forest Management Major 


JUNIOR SUMMER CAMP 
FY 390 Field Mensuration 5 
FY 391 Forest Engineering ..5 
FY 392 Forest Ecology ~...3 
FY 393 Ala. Forest Indust. .3 
FY 396 Forest Site 

Evaluation .............2 


School of Agriculture 111 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 213 Engin. Acctg, & FY 302 Forest Fire Control 3 BY 310 Forest Pathology ..5 
Cost Control ........ 5 SP 305 Public Speaking ...3 HY 206 United States Govt. 5 
FY 301 Silviculture ..% FY 310 Adv. Mensuration ..3 FY 315 Seeding & Planting 3 





FY 311 Wood TechnologyI 5 ZY 101 General Zoology ~5 FY 316 Forest Economics ....3 





Elective —................3 Electives niekhecd Elective .......-.---- cme 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 427 Forest Valuation ..5 FY 407 Forest Mgt. .......5 FY 402 Range & Game Mgt. 5 
FY 417 Photogrammetry ..... S FY 414 Reg. Silviculture ...3 FY 418 Adv. Forest Mgt. 3 
FY 434 Forest Policy ....2 FY 435 Forest Products FY 421 Forest Research ...... 3 
FY 408 Logging —-—..._......3 Merchandizing .....5 ZY 305 Forest Entomology -..5 
Elective .....---1nnen-n-ne-0d Elective 5 Elective ~..-...-...-......-3 
Total—238 quarter hours 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES: AS 403 Agriculture Prices, AY 306 Soil Morphology and Survey, 
BY 406 Systematic Botany, CE 204 Surveying I, CH 105 General Chemistry and CH 105L Gen- 
eral Chemistry Lab, CH 206 Quantitative Analysis, EC 341 Business Law, EC 446 Business Cycles, 
FY 429 Forest Tree Nursery Management, MH 113 Analytic Geometry, PA 301 Introduction to 
Philosophy, PA 307 Introduction to Logic, PG 211 General Psychology, PG 310 Reading Im- 
provement, SP 331 Advanced Public Speaking, SY 201 Introduction to Sociology, ZY 405 Forest 
Insects. 


Wood Technology Major 


As part of the requirement for the degree with a major in wood technology, the student must 
complete at least 10 weeks of work experience in a forest products processing plant approved by 
the department head. A satisfactory report on this work must be submitted to the department head 
during the next quarter in residence at Auburn. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


CH 203 Organic Chemistry .5 ZY 101 General Zoology —.5 HY 206 United States Govt. 5 
EC 213 Eng. Acctg. & SP 305 Public Speaking ....3 Electives. .........-.--..- 13 
Cost Control —.......5 Electives ...............10 
FY 311 Wood Technology!I 5 
Elective 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


FY 425 Wood Glace & Lami. 5 
Electives ................13 


FY 430 Wood Technology II 5 
FY 432 Seasoning & Pres. 5 
FY 435 Forest Products 


FY 431 Wood Tech- 
nology ITI -..............5 
FY 421 Forest Research ......3 








Merchandizing .....5 FY 433 Seasoning & 
Elective ........--...-----..3 Preserving Lab. ......2 
ens See 8 
Total—216 quarter hours 


NOTE: Sufficient latitude is allowed that the student may plan his elective work to fulfill his 
personal objectives while in college. Two minors will be required, however, outside the Depart- 
ment of Forestry, one of which must be in the School of Engineering or the School of Chemistry, 
Each minor shall consist of at least 20 quarter hours in a specialized field in courses numbered 
200 or above. Prior to registration for the second quarter of the junior year the planned course 
content of the two minors must be approved by the department head. A student may always 
substitute a more intensive group of courses for one or more of the required courses provided the 
same breadth of coverage is maintained. Suggested Minors: Engineering Mechanics, Structural 
Engineering, Mathematics, Industrial Management, and Botany. 


Curriculum in Biological Sciences (BI) 
Major in Botany 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

CH 203 Organic Chem. or 
CH 207 Organic Chem. ......5 
BY 202 General Botany .....5 
PS 206 Physics ..................5 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education 1 


FIRST QUARTER 
BY 201 General Botany ....5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ..... 
CH 105L, Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
PS 205 Physics ................5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD QUARTER 
AS 202 Agricultural Eco. or 
EC 200 General Economics —5 
BY 306 Elem. Plant Phys. 5 
EH 390 Advanced Comp. —5 
MS Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 
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FIRST QUARTER 
FL 121 French or 
FL 151 German  ..................5 
SP 305 Public Speaking .....3 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology ..5 
EbCCHVG <...cccncescceccce td 
ZY 400 Genetics —.........5 
Electives .............13 


Auburn University 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AY 304 General Soils —....5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology ......5 
FL 122 French or 


FL 152 German — ..............5 
Elective ....-----..-.. sido 
SENIOR YEAR 

AY 401 Forage Crops .......5 
Electives —..........-...13 

Total—210 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
BY 406 Systematic Botany .5 
ZY 304 Gen. Entomology or 
ZY 402 Econ. Entomology —5 
Electives 


AY 402 Soil Fertility ~....... 5 
Electives .. 13 





OF the 55 elective hours, 35 must be chosen from the following lists, with 15 in botany courses. 
The remaining 20 may be chosen from other courses in these lists or from general electives. 


BASIC SCIENCE 
BY 310 Forest Pathology —.5 
BY 401 Prin. of Biometry .5 
BY 410 Aquatic Plants —....5 
BY 413 Gen. Plant Ecology 5 
BY 415 Developmental 

Plant Anatomy -..... 5 
BY 416 Plant Microtech- 

Sie ~ nen 
BY 420 Weed Iden. and 


Cotth: = nett 
430 Nematode Diseases 
OB PIR. ccd 


CH 301 Biochemistry —~.......5 
MH 161, 262, 263, 264 
Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus ..........20 


PS 217 Astronomy ..............3 
ZY 401 Invertebrate 

Zoology ......-------.----.5 
ZY 415 Limnology ............5 


ZY 416 Organic Evolution ..3 


Students desiring to major in 
in their college careers, 
after consultation with their advisors to ft their interest and needs. 


possible 
chosen 


FIRST QUARTER 
BY 201 General Botany —— 5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..2 
PS 205 Physics 
MS 
PE 


i ee 


Military Training 1 
Physical Education ..1 


ZY 301 Comparative Anat. .5 
ZY 311 Gen. Parasitology ....5 
ZY 304 Gen. Entomology —..5 

Elective -........ saeviectee 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


AH 204 Animal Nutrition ...5 
AN 303 Farm Mach. 


and Equip. —..........5 
AS 301 Agri. Marketing ....5 
AY 201 Grain Crops ...........5 


AY 404 Cotton Prod. —....5 
AY 405 Turf. & Its Mgt. ...3 
AY 406 Commercial Ferti- 
0? Gee 
AY 409 Seed Prod. -...........3 
FY 313 Farm Forestry —...5 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ........5 
HF 308 Vegetable Garden- 


ing Se te cee tcteetietitietedetnietetiadadaiedal 


HF 421 Arboriculture -~........5 


HUMANISTIC G SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AT 332 Am. Painting and 

Sculpture .......... 
AT 431 Contemporary Art ..3 
DR 313 Drama Apprec. I —.3 
DR 314 Drama Apprec. I ....3 
EC 206 Socio-Eco. Found. 

of Contemp, Am. .3 
EC 301 Geo-Political Basis 

of World Powers ....3 
EC 405 Cultural Geography 

of the World —....5 
EH 310 World Study ——..3 
EH 355 Masterpieces of 

World Literature ....3 
EH 365 Southern Literature 3 
EH 385 The Impact of Sci. 

& Tech. upon 

Modern Literature 3 
HY 206 United States Govt. 5 
HY 322 The U.S. in World 

PA ae 
HY 407 Political Science ~..5 
MU 351 Apprec. of Music ....3 
PA 301 Intro. to Philosophy 3 
PA 302 Intro. to Ethics —..3 
PA 307 Scientific Reason. .5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology —5 
RE 301 Religion and 

Modern Thought 3 


Botany should contact the Head of the Department as soon as 
so that they may be assigned to an advisor. Electives will be 


Zoology Major 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
BY 202 General Botany ~..5 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis 5 
PS 206 Physics .-.........-.. a. 


MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 

ZY 302 Vertebrate 
Embryology -.-...........5 

ZY 424 Animal Physiology ..5 
Electives ..................8 


1CH 207 may be substituted. 


THIRD QUARTER 
1CH203 Organic Chemistry .5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics 5 
EH 304 Tech. Writing 
SP 305 Public Speaking ....3 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 
ZY 400 Genetics ~.................5 
ZY 409 Histology .....-..........5 

Electives 8 





FIRST QUARTER 
BY 413 Gen. Plant Ecology 5 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology .5 
ZY 420 Vertebrate Zool. ....5 
Elective ...--.-------c0-s0 


BY 401 Prin. of Biometry 5 
CH 301 Biochemistry 
CH 407-8 Phys. Chemistry 10 
CH 341 Geology ~—.-..-............ 5 
EC 102 Prin. of Geography ..5 


FIRST QUARTER 





BY 201 Botany ....................5 
PS 204 Physics -...................5 
ZY 304 Gen. Entomology ....5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry ..5 
ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy —...5 
Electives ....--ceeerecceee< 
AN 303 Farm Machinery —.5 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology ..5 
ZY 311 Parasitology aol 
Elective ...-............--- 3 


® Or AY 201 or AY 404. 


AN 301 Drainage & Ter. ....5 
AY 201 Grain Crops -........-. 5 
AY 304 General Soils ........ 5 
AY 402 Soil Fertility .........5 
AY 404 Cotton Production ..5 
BY 401 Prin, of Biometry -....5 


CH 407-8 Phys. Chemistry 10 
CH 418-19-20 Biochemistry 15 


School of Agriculture 


SENIOR YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
ZY 308 Micrology —..........5 
ZY 401 Invertebrate Zool. .25 

Electives ................8 
Total—211. quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
FL 121-2 French ~............10 
FL 131-2 Spanish .........10 
FL 151-2 German ..............1 
PA 301 Philosophy ~............5 


Entomology Major 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
BY 202 Botany ...... 5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ~.....3 
CH 105L Gen, Chem. Lab. .2 
EH 304 Tech. Writing —....3 
SP 305 Public Speaking ..3 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


®AY 401 Forage Crops .......5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology ......5 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 

Elective .. peewee 


SENIOR YEAR 


ZY 401 Invertebrate Zool. .5 
ZY 410 Systematic Ento. —.5 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology —5 

Elective .....-.------000000 








Total—211 quarter hours 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
FY 313 Farm Forestry —...5 





FL 121-2 French 10 
FL 131-2 Spanish -...........10 
FL 151-2 German ......... 10 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ......5 


PH 301 General Poultry 5 
ZY 302 Vertebrate Embry. —5 


aE 


RARAA 
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THIRD QUARTER 
406 Systematic Botany —5 
415 Limnology .............5 
Electives 8 





205 Wildlife Cons. .......3 
206 Conserva. in U.S. ..3 
303 Medical Parasitol. ...5 
207 Birds -......... 3 
210 Fish Culture .........5 





THIRD QUARTER 
206 Quant. Analysis —...5 
221 Landscape a 


Physical Education ..1 


AH 200 Intro. An. Husb. ..5 


ZY 
ZY 


BY 
ZY 





402 Economic Ento. .....5 
406 Beekeeping 5 
Elective ..........--- RRA. 


406 Systematic Botany ..5 
400 Genetics .............5 


ZY 404 Medical Entomology 5 
Elective 


SPP PL 


Fisheries Management Major! 


FIRST QUARTER 
BY 201 General Botany -.-.5 
MH 161 Analytic Geometry 
and Calculus -..-..-. a. 
PS 205 Physics 
MS Military Training .-.1 
PE Physical Education 1 


eee err essere oeere 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
BY 202 General Botany ..5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ..3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
PS 206 Physics 
MS 
PE 


ee ee 


Military Training —.1 
Physical Education ..1 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis 


BY 


EC 
MS 
PE 


206 Conserva. in U.S. ....3 
205 Wildlife Cons. ......3 
303 Medical Parasitol. ..5 


BOT, BAGO » pscnseyracemuskscisects 3 
308 Micrology ................ 5 
210 Fish Culture ....3 
426 Game Mgt. ............. 45 


THIRD QUARTER 


306 Elem. Plant 
Physiology ................ 5 

200 Gen. Economics ....5 
Military Training —.1 
Physical Education ..1 


2 Students majoring in this field should arrange to spend at least two months with a state or 
federal agency on some phase of fisheries work before graduation, preferably during the summer 


following the junior year. 
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SUMMER QUARTER 
‘BY 410 Aquatic Plants .—...5 
*ZY 414 Aquatic Insects .....5 
ZY 304 General Ento. ~.....5 
Elective ...............---.0 


SPRING QUARTER 
AY 304 Soils —............_.5 
ZY 415 Limnology .........._...5 
ZY 429 Pond Construction —5 
Elective ... 3 





Auburn University 


JUNIOR YEAR 


FALL QUARTER 
BY 413 Gen. Plant Ecology 5 
ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy — 5 
ZY 311 Gen. Parasitology —.5 
Elective ..............-—3 


SENIOR YEAR 


FALL QUARTER 
BY 401 Biometry —............5 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology .5 
ZY 413 Ecology & Identifi- 
cation of Fishes —..5 
Elective —s 





WINTER QUARTER 


CH 203 Organic 5 
ZY 424 Animal 5 
ZY 428 Hatchery Mgt. ——5 

Elective 3 





WINTER QUARTER 
EH 304 Tech. Writing ——..3 
SP 305 Public Speaking —...3 
ZY 401 Invertebrate Zool. 5 
Electives 7 


4 The student’s attention is called to the fact that these two subjects are offered only during the 


summer of even-n 


AN 401 Farm Power .........5 
AY 402 Soil Fert. .............5 


CH 407-8 Phys. Chemistry 10 
EG 102 Engiveeting Dr. I 2 


FIRST QUARTER 
BY 201 General Botany — 5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry —..3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
ZY 304 General Ento. 5 





MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 
AY 304 General Soils .......5 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology .5 
ZY 420 Vertebrate Zool. ...5 

Elective Soessualinaar 
BY 413 Ecology  —.............5 
ZY 426 Game Mgt. ~.......5 
ZY 311 Gen. Parasitology ....5 

Blective 2 sec0.ss0008 

1 Or CH 207. 

AY 201 Grain Crops ............. 5 
AY 402 Soil Fert. —...........5 


BY 401 Prin. of Biometry ....5 
BY 306 Plant Physiology 5 
BY 410 Aquatic Plants ........5 
CH 301 Biochemistry .........5 
CH 342 Geology ............-....3 
EC 102 Prin, of Geog. ~......5 


years. 


Total—210 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
FL 121-2 French ............10 
FL 131-2 Spanish —........10 
FL 151-2 German ~—..........10 

IL 102 Welding Science 
and Appl. —......_.1 


IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. —1 
MH 261, 262 Analytic Geom- 
etry & Calculus —..10 


Game Management Major 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 





MS Military Training -. 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FY 313 Farm Forestry ~......5 
ZY 301 Comparative Anat. .5 
ZY 302 Vertebrate Embry. ..5 

Elective ~............-.... 
SENIOR YEAR 
ZY 308 Micrology .—...........5 


Total—211 quarter hours 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


EC 200 Gen. Economics ....5 
EG 102 Engineering Dr. I 2 


FL 121-2 French —..........10 
FL 131-2 Spanish ~...........10 
FL 151-2 German  ...........10 


IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. 1 
Cons. ........3 


eeeeeeeee 








PA 301 Philosophy 3 
ZY 205 Wildlife Cons. —....3 
ZY 206 Cons. in US, —.._..3 
ZS QUT Bisde oe 
ZY 308 Micrology —..—— 5 
ZY 400 Genetics ~..............5 
ZY 409 Histology ——.—.5 
ZY 426 Game Mgt. —.......3 


THIRD QUARTER 
AN 301 Drainage & Ter, —5 
1CH203 Organic Chemistry ..5 
PS 204 General Physics _.5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 


AN 303 Farm Machinery ...5 
AY 401 Forage Crops oe 
“Sg ee 


BY 406 Systematic Botany ..5 
ZY 400 Genetics .............5 

Electives — .............8 
ZY 208 Cons. in US. .......3 
ZY 210 Fish Culture ..........3 
ZY 401 Invertebrate Zool. .5 
ZY 413 Ecology & Ident. 

of Fishes ................5 
ZY 414 Aq. Insect Taxon. ..5 
ZY 415 Limnology — —....5 





School of Air Science 


CoLonet Rarpx I. WiLuiAMs 
Commandant and Professor of Air Science 


re AIR FORCE ROTC was instituted at Auburn University in the Fall 
of 1946 for the purpose of training AFROTC cadets who have the qualities 
and attributes essential to their progressive and continued development as 
officers in the reserve and regular Air Force. 

The instruction is designed to provide the Air Force ROTC students with 
a knowledge and understanding of the characteristics and capabilities of aero- 
space; and the principal weapons, operational factors, and organizational units 
which the United States Air Force employs in accomplishing its missions. 

The curriculum in Air Science is divided into two courses, basic and ad- 
vanced. A description of these courses, requirements for entrance, etc., is 
outlined below. 

Basic Course 

The Air Force course of study normally pursued by the student during his 
freshman and sophomore academic years is commonly referred to as the 
AFROTC Basic Course. One credit hour is allowed for each quarter of the 
two-year basic course successfully completed. Leadership Laboratory (drill) 
is scheduled each Tuesday and Thursday from 1:00 to 2:00 p.m, 

In the freshman year classroom activity of three hours per week plus two 
hours of drill are required during one quarter. During the other two quarters 
the student will attend drill only (Leadership Laboratory). Some other course 
being pursued can be designated by the Professor of Air Science as fulfilling 
ROTC compulsory requirements. In the sophomore year, in addition to two 
hours of drill, classroom activities of two hours per week is required for all 
three quarters. Four quarters of classroom activity and six quarters of Leader- 
ship Laboratory (drill) must be successfully completed to satisfy the Univer- 
sity’s military requirement in the Basic ROTC course. 


Advanced Course 
Advanced Air Force ROTC is a program designed to provide hi uali- 
fied junior officers for the United States Air ie Enrollment 2 the Ad- 
vanced Course is based upon such factors as leadership, qualification and 
desire for flying training, academic major, scholastic achievement, and physical 
qualifications. Successfal completion of the Advanced Course qualifies the 
student for consideration of appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the USAF, 
The Advanced Course consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken dur- 
ing the junior and senior years. Three credit hours are allowed for each quar- 
ter. For limitation on credit allowed toward meeting engineering degree re- 
quirements, see engineering curricula. Six hours of instruction are taken per 
week, four classroom periods and two leadership laboratory periods. Students 
are paid at the rate of 90 cents per day while enrolled in the Advanced Course. 
An advanced student selected for enrollment in Category I-P (Pilot) will be 
given 36% hours of actual flying and 35 hours of ground instruction, which 

may qualify him for a private flying certificate. 
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An AFROTC summer training period of four weeks duration must be at- 
tended by the student before he eligible for a commission. Summer 
training is normally accomplished during the summer between the junior and 
senior years. Uniforms, quarters and rations are furnished by the government 
during the training period as well as travel expenses to and from camp. The 
requirements for the advanced course are: 

1, United States Citizenship. 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Air Force, 

3. Be under 28 years of age at time of graduation and completion of the 
Advanced Course for an appointment as a hast of the Air Force in the 
grade of Second Lieutenant. 

4, Students desiring to qualify for an Aeronautical rating in the USAF 
must not have reached 26% years of age at time of graduation and completion 
of the Advanced Course for an appointment as a Reserve of the Air Force in 
the grade of Second Lieutenant, and accept an appointment to an Air Force 
Flight Training School (agree to make formal written application for flight 
training leading to a military aeronautical rating in the United States Air Force 
not less than 180 days before scheduled date of ion), 

5. Usually have at least two academic years to complete for graduation. 

6. Have an overall scholastic average of 1.0 or higher. 

7. Be selected by the Professor of Air Science and the President of the 
institution. 

8. Execute a written agreement with the government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and to attend one summer camp (four weeks) 
preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course, Upon com- 
pletion of the course of instruction therein to accept an appointment as a 
Reserve of the Air Force in the grade of Second Lieutenant, iP tendered, and 
agree to serve on active duty as a commissioned officer with the United States 
Air Force, on being ordered thereto by proper authority, for not less than four 
consecutive years, in the case of Category II (Scientific and Engineering) and 
Category III (general) cadets and not less than five consecutive years, in the 
case of Category I-P (Pilot) and Category I-N (Navigator), unless sooner re- 
lieved of this obligation. (Veterans are exempt from this active duty require- 
ment, ) 

9. Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years Basic AFROTC) 
or have equivalent credit in lieu thereof, and have attained qualifying scores 
on Air Force Officer Qualifying Tests as prescribed by the Department of the 
Air Force. 

10, Veterans who desire to enroll in the Advanced Course, may on the 
basis of previous honorable active U.S. military service, request a waiver of 
the Basic Course, or portion thereof, as a requirement for entrance. If a stu- 
dent meets all other requirements he will be enrolled at the beginning of his 
junior year. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


Basic Student: Uniform commutation. 

Advanced Students: Monetary allowance in lieu of uniforms. 

All students are required to deposit the sum of $30,00 with the Bursar of 
the University, prior to enrollment in the AFROTC. They are then furnished a 
uniform in good condition and other necessary supplies through the AFROTC 
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Supply Office. Upon completion of the AFROTC Course of Instruction, or 
upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the uniform and other supplies are 
turned in and the deposit returned to the student. 

Advanced Air Force students are furnished regulation officer uniforms. 
These uniforms are purchased by the University which is in turn reimbursed by 
the Government at a fixed rate. Upon graduation the regulation uniform be- 
comes the property of the advanced student. 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates will be tendered commissions in the 
Regular Air Force which are the same as commissions received from the Air 
Force Academy. All other AFROTC graduates will be tendered reserve com- 
missions. 

The Professor of Air Science may designate as a Distinguished AFROTC 
Graduate a cadet who: 

1. Was designated a Distinguished AFROTC Cadet and has maintained 
the required standards between the time of designation and the date of grad- 
uation, 

2. Has maintained an academic standing in the upper half of his graduating 
class, the upper third of his AFROTC classes, and an exemplary standing at 
summer camp. 


Universal Military Training and Service Act Deferments 


Students enrolled in the AFROTC program may be deferred under the 
provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as follows: 

1, Students so deferred are required to sign an AFROTC deferment agree- 
ment. The undergraduate provisions of the a ent require the student to 
complete the basic course, and to enroll in and complete the advanced course 
at the proper time, if accepted therefor; and upon completion or termination 
of the course of instruction therein, to accept a commission, if tendered. 

2. This Department will notify the appropriate local Selective Service 
Board concerning students who have been selected for deferment. Students 
dropped from Air Force ROTC, failing to meet minimum scholastic sa pi 
ments, or those not considered potential Advanced Course students will no 
longer be deferred. 

3. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their AFROTC deferment 
agreements pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be perma- 
nently suspended immediately. 


School of Architecture and The Arts 


Frank APPLEBEE, Acting Dean 


hha SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND THE ARTS is composed of the 
Departments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Dramatic Arts and 
Music, Undergraduate degree courses are offered in Architecture, Interior 
Design, Visual Arts, Industrial Design, Building Construction, Dramatic Arts, 
and Music. Graduate degree courses are offered in Art and Building Construc- 
tion. The departments of Dramatic Arts and Music offer sound basic training 
courses in these fields for students wishing to elect a minor or major concen- 
tration in them, 


Department of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest 
in the South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Archi-— 
tecture and Bachelor of Interior Design. 

Admission to the curricula in Architecture and Interior Design is limited. 
New students are admitted directly from high school only in the Fall Quarter. 
Applications must be filed with the Registrar not later than May 1. Follow- 
ing approval for general admission to the University by the Registrar, applica- 
tions are reviewed for selection by the Committee on Admissions of the De- 

ent of Architecture. Students qualifying for advanced standing who 

ve completed not less than one academic year of college work, with p 

aration in Mathematics and English equivalent to Mathematics 111-112-161 
and English 101-2, may be admitted in the Summer Quarter. Applications for 
admission in the Summer Quarter must be filed with the Registrar not later 
than April 1 for review by the Committee on Admissions. applicants for 
admission to Architecture and Interior Design must present scores from at 
least one of the following i ams: American College Testing Pro- 
gram (ACT), National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test (NMSQT), or the 
Scholastic Ability Test (PSAT and SAT) of the College Entrance Examination 
Board (CEEB). Applicants whose records indicate the need will be required 
to report for special testing and a personal conference with a member of the 
Committee. 


Architecture 


The curriculum in Architecture seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a citizen and as a professional among the practitioners of Alabama 
and the Southeastern region. Since the building industry is one of the three 
largest in the nation in terms of expenditure and employment, the architect 
today must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical environment 
and assume the leadership in evolving effective procedures toward this end, 
Therefore, in an era of broad technological advancement, the architect must 
bring to his work technical knowledge, social insight, creative imagination, and 
individual integrity. 

The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited 
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by the National Architectural Accrediting Board. Training at Aubum Univer- 


and the examination required 


e registration laws for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as 
for examination by the National Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 


sity pres the student for the office experience 
by 


FIRST QUARTER 





AR 101 Basic Design .. 6 
EH 101 English Comp. ...._..5 
MH 11! Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education .1 
AR 201 Arch. Design .....4 
AR 271 Descriptive Draw. 2 
MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 205 Physics ..................5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AR 301 Arch. Design .......... 5 
AR 361 History & Theory 

of Architecture ........3 
BT 311 Structures I ...... et 
EC 200 General Economics ..5 

Elective ................. 3 
AR 40) Arch. Design .......... 5 
AR 461 History & Theory 

of Architecture ........5 
BT 411 Structures IV —.......3 
PG 21) Psychology ~............5 

EleCuVE sicccn...-----2-00e 3 


AR 501 Arch. Design ——..5 

AR 521 Professional Practice 5 

BT 541 Bidg. Equip. Il ...2 
Seminar 


le tete tet tei titel 


Group Elective ——5 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
AR 102 Basic Design & 
EH 102 English Comp. —...5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 





MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education .1 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 202 Arch. Design —......4 


AR 272 Descriptive Draw. ..2 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 206 Physics ..................5 





MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 302 Arch. Design ....... 5 

AR 362 History & Theory 
of Architecture .......3 
BT 312 Structures Il a} 
AR 374 Planning ..................2 
EC 206 Socio-Economic 
Foundations or 
SY 311 Tech. & Soc. Change 3 
Elective .............-......3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 402 Arch. Design ~.........5 
AR 462 History & Theory 
of Architecture ........ 3 
BT 412 Structures V —.......3 
BT 452 Bldg. Equipment I .3 


Group Elective -.....5 


AR 512 Design Research 2 
AR 522 Professional Practice 5 
AR 532 Materials & Finishes 2 
AT 338 Art History 


Total—279 quarter hours 


MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education —1 
AR 203 Arch. Design ~........4 


AR 273 Descriptive Draw. ..2 
AR 233 Materials & Constr. 5 
BT 220 Mech. of Structures 5 


MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education 
AR 303 Arch. Design —.....5 











Five-hour elective courses will include either three courses in advanced structures or electives 
chosen from the group electives in Economics, English, Foreign Languages, History, Philosophy, 
Psychology, Sociology, and Speech. 

Three-hour elective courses taken in Meu of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the follow- 
ing: Art, Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, Religion, and Sociology. 

Seminars will be chosen from tha following list: 


AR 558 Seminar in Contemporary Concepts .......-...-----<-sce--<eereeoeesseennerensesenneD 
AR 559 Seminar in Historical Problems ——22.-22-.~------ceeeeneecensescesereeeeeeeD 
AR 560 The Architect amd Society ......2..-cccccccencescscssensesstecesesnnnnnreessnsnnnnnsceenree 
AR 561 Seminar in Urban Design 22.2... cece cceccccnsennseveeeeeceneeennerevessnneneees 2 


Honors Program in Architecture 


Beginning in the fourth Prd 
students capable of indepen 
of the Committee on Honors Program to pursue an 


of the curriculum in Architecture, superior 
t study may be permitted on recommendation 


sequence of 


itis 
study designed to develop a field of concentration, Following nomination by 
the Committee, the student shall submit his plan of study for approval and 


shall embark upon the course during the second quarter. The Pro 
of 20 hours of credit in the chosen area of study, 
least 5 hours shall be spent in independent study directed by 


comprise a t 


shall 
which at 
e Committee. 
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At least 15 hours of normally required elective credit shall be planned as re- 


lated courses. Appropriate extra a 


ents in these courses shall be arran 


ssi 
by the Committee for students ssitolied ari a high level of performance shall 
be maintained in all work. At the option of the Committee a comprehensive 


examination appropriate to the study may be required 


Upon successful completion of the work the candidate shall be awarded 


the degree Bachelor of Architecture (Honors Program). A total of 281 hours 
is required for graduation under this Program, 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his 


place as a professional specialist in the design 
expects to assume a responsible role among 


ment. His pri 


rimary 
the social, historical and technical i 


of interior space. As such, he 
ose who shape physical environ- 
interest in the development of interiors is concerned with 
lications of those aspects of space, sur- 


face and material which distinguish his work. His training will enable him | 
to develop a practice as a private consultant, as a designer of furniture and 
textiles, and as a valuable associate of the architectural design team. 


Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 


FIRST QUARTER 
AR 101 Basic Design .........6 
Comp. -—....5 


Psychology 5 
Group Elective ~....5 


to 
— 
i 





FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
102 Basic Design 6 
102 English Comp. .....5 
122 Elem. French 

or 


Physical Education ..1 


SECOND YEAR 

206 Interior Design ......4 
272 Descriptive Draw. 2 
362 History & Theory 

of Architecture ...3 
216 Elements of I.D. —..2 
233 Materials & Constr. 5 

Military Training ....1 

Physical Education ..1 


THIRD YEAR 
306 Interior Design 
462 History & Theory 

of Architecture —...3 
366 Period Interiors —...2 
311 Tech, & Soo, Ch, ....3 

Group Elective 5 


45 55 wabh BER Sho AES 


THIRD QUARTER 
AR 103 Basic Design 6 
EH 108 Classical Literature 5 
FL 221 Intermediate French 





or 

FL 341 Intermediate Italian 5 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AR 207 Interior Design ~....4 
AR 273 Descriptive Draw. .2 
AR 363 History & Theory 

of Architecture —....3 
TT 220 Weaving & Design .5 
EH 381 Literature of the 

Age of Reason 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AR 307 Interior Design 
AR 463 History & Theory 
of Architecture ......3 
AR 367 Contemp. Interiors _2 
EC 331 Marketing 5 
General Elective —.3 


Tee em eee ee mm ree 


Summer Requirement: AR 390 Field Project (2 cr.) pre-requisite to AR 406. 


FOURTH YEAR 


AR 405 Interior Design —....5. AR 406 Interior Design —...5 AR 407 Interior Design 5 
AR 441 Professional Practice 2 AR 442 Professional Practice 2 AR 435 Methods of LD, —5 


| 
| 


AT 338 Art History ......... 5 
Group Elective ~...5 


Total—214 quarter hours 


AR 432 Materials & Finishes 2 
General Elective —...3 


Five-hour elective courses will be chosen from the group electives in Economics, English, 
Foreign Languages, History, Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech. 
During the third and fourth years adjustment will be made for those students taking ROTC. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


For students in Architecture and Interior Design 


BT 521-2-3 Advanced Structures I-I-II 
AR 559 Seminar in Historic Problems 


AT 325 Oil Painting 


EC 305 Geography of North America 


EC 341 Business Law 


EC 357 Economic History of Europe 
EC 358 Economic History of the U.S. 


EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 


EC 460 Economic Development of the South 


EH 253-4 Literature in English 
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52 Contemporary Fiction 
53 Contemporary Drama 


90 Advanced Composition 
10 European Literature 
50 Contemporary Poetry 
121-2-221 French 
FL 131-2-231 Spanish 
241-2 -341 Italian 
FL 15!1-2-251 German 
HY 209 National Government 
HY 311 Medieval History 


rts Be Be Be BB 


fe 


HY 312 Modern European History 
HY 404 Recent United States History 


HY 407 Political Science 


3 

3 

357-8 Survey of American Literature 
361 History of the English Drama 
3 
4 
4 


325 


121 


307 Scientific Reasoning 

320 Formal Logic 

Aesthetics 

410 Ancient and Medieval Philosophy 
420 Modem Philosophy 

430 Contemporary Philosophy 

330 Social Psychology 


SP 229 Voice and Diction 


SP 231 


Essentials of Public Speaking 


SP 253 Group Leadership 
SP 273 Group Discussion 


SY 201 
301 
401 


SY 405 


Introductory Sociology 
Sociology of the Family 
Population Problems 
403 Regional Sociology 
Urban Sociology 


Department of Building Technology 
The Department of Building Technology offers courses concerned with 


the structural design of build 
ment for buildings, the practi 


ings, the design of mechanical and other equip- 
application of building materials, the estima- 


tion of building costs, methods of construction and field erection procedures. 
These courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction. 


Curriculum in Building Construction (BC) 


FIRST QUARTER 

Intro. to Building ..5 
English Comp. .......5 
Intr. College Math. 5 
Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education —1 


BT 104 
EH 101 
MH 111 


EG 200 Gen, Economics ...5 


MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 206 Physics —................5 
IL 104 Sheet Metal 
Des. & Fab. —........1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
BT 311 Structures I ............3 
BT 367 History of Bldg. I ..3 
CE 201 Surveying .-............... 5 
Group Elective ...... 5 
Adv. ROTC or 
Elective ........-c0<...0.3 
BT 433 Constr. Methods 
& Estimating ........5 
BT 421 Constr. Prob. I 5 
BT 411 Structures IV —....3 
| 4 fo. s ne 3 
Adv. ROTC or 
Elective ...................0 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
BT 105 Drawing & Proj. —..5 
EH 102 English Comp, ~......5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 

SECOND YEAR 
EC 213 Engr. Accounting 5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 


IL 101 Woodworking -.........1 
Elective ...................5 

MS Military Training ....1 

PE Physical Education —1 
THIRD YEAR 

BT 312 Structures Il .........3 


BT 368 Hist. of Bldg. If —.3 
PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 5 
Group Elective —.....5 


Adv. ROTC or 
Elective ..................3 
FOURTH YEAR 
BT 422 Constr. Prob, HI .....5 
BT 412 Structures V  ~........3 


BT 452 Bidg. Equipment I ..3 
Group Elective ........5 
Ady, ROTC or 
Elective ....................3 


Total—218 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
BT 106 Matls. & Constr. —..5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 205 Physics -~.... 5 
MS 
PE 





BY 220 Mech. of Structures 5 
EC 214 Cost Control —..._.5 
IL 102 Welding Science 


ita sinebodie 
Military Training ..1 
Physical Education ..1 


MS 
PE 


BT 313 Structures DT ......3 
BT 369 Hist. of Bldg. Il ...3 
EC 445 Indus. Relations or 
EC 350 Labor Problems 5 
Group Elective _.._5 
Adv. ROTC or 
pS ence a 


BT 490 Building Const. 
TEE | qcctenetetetictnanes 

BT 453 Bldg. Equipment I 3 

Technical Elective .5 


Adv. ROTC or 
a 


Normally, five-hour elective courses will be chosen from the group electives in Economics, 
English, Foreign Languages, History, Psychology, Sociology, Speech, and Town Planning. 

Nonnally, three-hour elective courses taken in Meu of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from 
the following: Art, Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, and Religion. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


For students in Building Construction 


BT 521-2-3 Advanced Structures I-II-III 
EC 305 Geography of North America 


EC 323 Real Estate 
EC 341 Business Law 


EC 345 Statistics 
EC 357 Economic History of Europe 


EC 358 Economic History of the U. S. 
EC 402 American Industries 
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EC 442 Personnel Management HY 206 United States Government 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems HY 209 National Government 

EC 460 Economic Development of the South HY 311 Medieval History 

EC 475 Economics of Public Utilities HY 312 Modern European History 

EH 253-4 Literature in English HY 313 Recent European History 

EH 352 Contemporary Fiction HY 314 United States Colonial History 
EH 353 Contemporary Drama HY 404 Recent United States History 

EH 357-8 Survey of American Literature HY 406 The Civil War and Reconstruction 


EH 361 History of the English Drama 408 United States Political Parties 


HY 
EH 363-4 Eighteenth Century English Litera- HY 451 The Far East 
ture HY 452 History of Latin America 

EH 371 The American Short Story HY 460 Great Leaders of History 
EH 372 The American Novel HY 482 History of the South 
EH 390 Advanced Composition 325 Aesthetics 

PG 

PG 

Y 


Modern Philosophy 
211 General Psychology 


E 


EH 410 European Literature 

EH 450 Contemporary Poetry 

EH 451-2 Shakespeare 330 Social Psychology 

EH 457 Victorian Literature SY 201 Introductory Sociology 

EH 459 Poetry and Prose of the Elizabethan SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking 
Period SY 301 Sociology of the Family 

EH 481-2 English Novel SY 304 Race and Culture 


EH 491 American Poetry SY 401 Population Problems 
FL 121-2-221 French SY 402 Social Theory 

FL 131-2-231 Spanish SY 403 Regional Sociology 
FL 241-2-34) Italian SY 405 Urban Sociology 
FL 151-2-251 German SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


Students who desire to take a second degree in Civil a retea after 
uation in Building Construction can do so in a minimum of four quarters, 
substituting in the Building Construction curriculum Physics 201, 202, 203 
in place of Physics 205, 206; and by taking Surveying 203 and Chemistry 
103-103L, and 104-104L, By using electives and by carrying a one or two 
hour overload in some quarters, these substitutions and additions need not 
long the completion of the requirements for the Building Construction 
gree beyond the normal length of twelve quarters. 
The additional training to be obtained from this extra work in Civil En- 
gineering will provide strong supplementary skills for any member of the 
uilding industry. 
Master of Building Construction 


Students holding the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction are 
eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the 
graduate course leading to the degree of Master of Building Construction. The 
candidate must complete satisfactorily the following curriculum, or its equiva- 
oe as approved by the Dean of the Graduate School, totaling 60 quarter 

ours, 


CE 407 Municipal Engine@ring ......2-......c.ccccccccsseneccnssssnneeeeversssenrsssereeecees ont 
I ee ae Eo ences ce ees a. eT A! 
EC 450 Job Evaluation and Incentive Systems.............—...---.-.~---.---.--+- 5 
BT 605-6-7 Graduate Research in Building ........-..-...-.cccccccccccceesesesnseserere 15 
BT 621-2-3 Graduate Construction Desi Re: Se mee «FED proms ss ss mee 6D 15 
CE 630 Advanced Stress Amalysis .........2....:cccccccccscnese---cessnnennteverrennnencerssense & 
BT 699 Research and Thesis ~................................ eR PE 


Department of Art 


The Department of Art is primarily concerned with professional education 
in Art. It is directed toward training students who wish to become practical 
professional artists and designers. To this end a program of studio courses is 
combined with studies of the theoretical functions and historical background 
of the visual arts. Courses in general education promote in the student a com- 
prehension of his responsibilities to the society and culture in which he lives. 
Two curricula are offered: Visual Arts and Industrial Design, leading to the 
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degrees of Bachelor of Visual Arts and Bachelor of Industrial Design respec- 
tively. 

Students in the School of Education may elect a minor, major, or 
major in Art (See page 141). Students in the School of Science and Literature 
may elect a minor (15 hours) or a double minor (30 hours) in Art. 

The Department of Art is a member of the National Association of Schools 
of Art and the College Art Association. 


Visual Arts 


The program in Visual Arts gives fundamental training in the techniques 
of visual communication. Following a two-year course in basic art principles, 
the student, with faculty approval, enters Visual Design. A core curriculum 
emphasizes the techniques of drawing for reproduction, lettering and typo- 

phical layout. The student is encouraged to think creatively within the 
imits of materials and processes. Beginning in the third year, the student may 
develop special interests in painting, printmaking, soaker illustration or 
fashion through a series of design electives. Courses in economics, sociology, 
psychology and other academic subjects further an understanding of the func- 
tion of design in commerce and industry. This breadth of background increases 
the possibility of future advancement to administrative levels. 

Many graduates of this option find employment in advertising agencies, 
printing and engraving plants, or packaging and display firms. Others freelance 
or work with publications and in government agencies. A number of graduates 
find the Visual Arts course an excellent background for promotional marketing 
and designing for television, 


Curriculum in Visual Arts (VA) 


FIRST YEAR 

FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing I ~........--.. 5 AT 106 Drawing [1 ........... 5 AT 107 Drawing I —.....5 
AT 181 Desig Fimda- AT 113 Perspective ...........3 AT 182 Design Funda- 

mentals T .........5 EG 102 Engin. Drawing I .2 mentals TI .............. 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 EH 102 English Comp. ....... 5 HY 107 American History .5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physica] Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 

SECOND YEAR 
AT 227 Sculpture I ............ 5 AT 222 Painting I -............ 5 AT 224 Painting TI .............. 5 
AT 211 Lettering ~—~........ 5 AT 205 Figure Drawing I —5 AT 215 Artistic Anatomy ....5 
EH 253 Lit. in English -....... 5 AT 212 Graphic Processes .5 PG 211 Psychology -........ moot 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education 
THIRD YEAR 

AT 381 Visual Design I ...5 AT 382 Visual Design II ...5 AT 383 Visual Design III ....5 
AT 307 Figure Drawing 11 5 AT 355 Mlustration I ......5 EC 200 General Economics .5 
AT 338 Art History I ......... 5 AT 339 Art History I ........ 5 Design Elective .....5 

Elective ..........-....-+ 3 Elective ................ 3 Elective ........cccccseeese0d 

FOURTH YEAR 

AT 481 Visual Desim IV .5 AT 482 Visual Design V ...5 AT 496 Thesis ...................... 5 

Design Elective ...... 5 Design Elective —....5 Elective .................+.. 5 
EH Adv. English Elec. 5 EC 331 Marketing Prin. ....5 Elective ....................5 

Elective ........cc..s00003 Elective ............--<-» 3 Elective .....0--2....---+--9 

Total—210 quarter hours 
DESIGN ELECTIVES 
AT 361 Fashion T -..............5 AT 405 Printmaking II ...... 5 AT 422 Painting V .............. 5 
AT 462 Fashion IT ........5 AT 322 Painting II ~......... 5 AT 327 Sculpture II -.......... 5 
AT 305 Printmaking I 5 AT 324 Painting IV ........5 AT 456 Mlustration [1 ........ 5 
Industrial Design 


In recent years, progressive manufacturers have discovered the indispen- 
sable advantage of marketing products that have been designed for maximum 
utility and attractiveness. This need has called forth the entirely new profes- 
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sion of Industrial Design. The Industrial Dosis works with manufacturers 
as a specialist to produce a design which is fully developed before production 
starts, which takes advantage of the best in industrial materials and processes, 

In all types of manufactured articles, from fountain pens to automobiles, 
the touch of the modern Industrial Designer is constantly seen today. Because 
these products are better adapted to their intended use and at the same time 
display attractive and expressive forms, the Industrial Designer pe a his 


imaginative and creative work makes a valuable contribution to the daily life 
of st every citizen. 
Curriculum in Industrial Design (IN) 
FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

AT 105 Drawing I .............. 5 AT 181 Design Fonds- AT 182 Design Funda- 
EH 101 English Comp. -....5 meéentals EI ......-.. 5 mentals ITE ........--0. 5 
MH 111 Intro. College Math. 5 AT 113 Perspective .—.......3 AT 106 Drawing II ............ 5 
MS Military Training ...1 EG 102 Engin. Drawing I .2 MH 112 Intro, College Math. 5 
PE Physical Education .1 EH 102 English Comp. —..... 5 MS Military Training —1 

MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education —1 

PE Physical Education ..1 

SECOND YEAR 

AT 227 Sculpture I -.......... 5 AT 271 Intro. to Industrial AT 381 Visval Design ~.......5 
AT 216 Materials and Proc, 5 Design ...................5 EG 105 Engin. Drawing I .2 
EG 104 Dese. Geometry ..... S AT 222 Painting I ................ 5 EG 204 Kinematics .............. 3 
AR 215 Elem. of Inter. Des. 2 PS 204 Physics ....... 5 HY 208 World History ......5 


IL Shop Elective ......1 MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training —.1 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
PE Physical Education -.1 


THIRD YEAR 
AT 371 Indus. Design I ...5 AT 372 Indus. Design TI ...6 AT 373 Indus. Design III ....5 
AT 211 Lettering .....00...5 AT 338 Art History I ..5 SP 231 Ess. Pub. Speaking ..5 
PG 211 Psychology ...........5 EC 200 Gen. Economics ..... 5 AT 212 Graphic Processes ..5 
ENOCH VE covececeevescsoveres 3 Elective ............<-..--+. 3 Elective ....--<......--.-.- 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 471 Indus. Design IV .5 AT 472 Indus. Design V ...5 AT 497 Thesis ..-.......... ew! 5 
AT 339 Art History TT 0.5 AT Adv. Art Elective .5 AT Ady. Art Elective —5 
EC 331 Marketing Prin. 5 PA 325 Aesthetics -~.............. 5 Elective ...-....--0reee0nD 
Elective ........-.-------: 3 Elective ......--cccss+----: 3 Elective ..........-.....3 
Total—210 quarter hours 


Graduate Work in Art 
Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Visual Arts, Fine Arts, or a 
similar degree, are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for 
admission to the graduate course leading to the degree Master of Fine Arts. 
For details examine the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


Department of Dramatic Arts 


The courses in Dramatic Arts offer to those interested in the various aspects 
of the theatre a well-balanced combinatioti of theoretical study and practical 
work in play production, acting, and stagecraft., Class work is closely associated 
with the university dramatic group, the Aubum: Players. Students in all 
courses with laboratory are expected ta participate in the production of plays. 
Much attention is given to those who intend to direct dramatic work in schools 
and little theatres. 

For the layman who desires an appreciative understanding of the theatre, 
the courses, Dramatic Production, Acting and Stage Techniques, Directing, 
Acting and Makeup, Stage Mechanics, Dramatic Theory, Drama Appreciation 
I and II, and the gen course in theatre work, Dramatics, may % elected. 
Students from all schools are welcomed at the tryouts of the Auburn Players. 
For the student wishing to major in Dramatic Arts a full program of courses 
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is offered leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree, with options in Directing 
and Stagecraft. Dramatic Arts may be taken as a major or minor in the 
Schoo] of Education (See page 142) or as a minor in the School of Science and 
Literature (See page 183), Attendance at student convocations each Tuesday 
is compulsory, 

Curriculum in Dramatic Arts (DR) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
DR 101 Dram. Production .5 DR 102 Acting and Stage DR 201 Directing -...............5 
EH 101 English Comp, .......5 Techniques ..........5 °FL221 Interm. French ......5 
*FL121 Elem. French —......5 EH 102 English Comp. —.....5 PG 211 Psychology -...........5 
MS Military Training ..1 °FL122 Elem. French -........ 5 MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 


DR 202 Acting & Make-Up .5 DR 203 Stage Mechanics ..5 DR 204 Dramatic Theory ....5 
EH 253 Lit. in English ........ 5 EH 254 Lit. in English —...5 HY 208 World History ......5 
SP 229 Voice & Diction®® _5 HY 207 World History —...5 SY 201 Intro. Sociology .....5 
MS Military Training ~..1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training .—.1 








PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
DR 310 World Theatre ....... 5 AT 339 Art History I ..... 5 DR 312 World Theatre —...5 
EH 410 European Lit. .....5 DR 311 World Theatre ....5 EH 452 Shakespeare ........... 5 
MU 373 Appre. of Music ...8 EH 451 Shakespeare .......5 MU Music elective ........ 3 
AT 338 Art History I ......5 MU 376 Music for Ballet A ET «| 
and Theatre ..........3 
FOURTH YEAR 
DR 401 Adv. Directing —....5 DR 402 Adv. Directing —...5 DR 403 Adv. Directing .......5 
DR 413 Twentieth BleCHVE .........corvereeeoD Elective ................... 5 
Century Theatre .....5 Elective .......~........-.. 5 Elective ..... veal 
Elective .................5 General Elective 3 General Elective ...... 3 
General Elective ...3 
Total—210 quarter hours 


® Another language may be substituted for French with the approval of the Department Head. 
If a student has already had some foreign language, he would normally be expected to continue 
with it unti] a reading knowledge is gained. 
®° With this single exception, the first two years of work will be the same for all students in 
Dramatic Arts. In the Stagecraft Option, a substitution will be made for SP 229. 
For Stagecraft Majors, DR 407-8-9 would replace DR 401-2-3, 


Department of Music 


The Department of Music provides instruction and performing experience 
to students interested in developing their talents in en The courses of 
study provided by the ent have been created to present a balance 
between creative skills academic studies, allowing at the same time a 
certain flexibility to meet individual requirements. 

The D ent of Music offers to the Music Major a four-year curriculum 
leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (A) Applied Music or 
(B) Theory and Composition. These programs provide preparation for the 
professional field of performance and for private or college teaching of applied 
music, theory, and composition. They also provide training for church organists 
and choir directors. 

For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 
Department of Music offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, This degree is a cultural, not a professional degree. 

The Department of Music offers a group of general elective courses of 
interest and value to all University students that they may acquaint themselves 
with music as one aspect of a liberal culture either as appreciative listeners or 
as trained participants. Courses in Applied Music consist of individual instruc- 
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tion in voice and in the playing of the piano, violin, organ, ‘cello, and all wood- 


wind and brass instruments, Courses in 


ensemble playing, band, orchestra, 


glee clubs, choir, and opera workshop are also offered to students in all cur- 


ricula. 


Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. .....5 
MU 131 Music Theory I ....3 
MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 


MU Major Instrument —.3 
MU ®Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ...........1 
MU Ensemble ............ =< 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 


MU 231 Music Theory IV 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ——...1 
MU Ensemble ......----.....1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 334 Counterpoint I .......3 
MU 351 Music History I -......3 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble ~..............1 
Elective ........---..--.--- 3 
MU 377 Arranging ................3 


MU 431 Music Analysis -......3 


MU Major Instrument ....3 

MU Ensemble ......-.......- 
Elective «........----<0++<++ 5 
Elective ............-.-.--.-3 


(A) Applied Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ....... 5 
MU 132 Music Theory [ ...... 3 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 
MU Major Instrument ....3 


MU ®Minor Instrument —..1 
MU Perf. Group ............ 1 
MU Ensemble  ~......-..-- 1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SECOND YEAR 
EH 254 English Lit. ........5 
MU 232 Music Theory V ......3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu, Lit. .1 


MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Minor Instrument —..1 
MU Perf. Group ....-....1 
MU Ensemble ............... ] 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 


THIRD YEAR 
FL Foreign Language 5 
MU 335 Counterpoint II -....3 
MU 352 Music History 1 —3 





MU Major Instrument ...3 
MU Ensemble ie 
Elective ......._..........- 3 
FOURTH YEAR 


MU 432 Music Analysis ......3 
EC 200 Gen. Economics .....5 





® Minor instrument must be piano for non-piano majors. 


FIRST QUARTER 


THIRD QUARTER 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Music Theory Tl .3 
MU 153 Survey of Mu, Lit. —1 


MU Major Instrument ..3 
MU ®Minor Instrument ..1 
MU Perf. Group ......._.1 
MU Ensemble ..............1 
MS Military Training .—1 
PE Physical Education —1 


HY 208 World History —..5 
MU 233 Music Theory VI 3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 


MU Major Instrument ...3 
MU Minor Instrument 1 
MU Perf. Group —....1 
MU Ensemble .........--...l 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 
FL Foreign Language —5 
MU 336 Counterpoint IlI ..3 
MU 353 Music History III ...3 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble ——~.........1 

Elective ——.........._—.3 
SY 201 Intro. Socio. .........5 
MU 361 Conducting .—.......... 3 
MU Applied Lit. ....._.3 
MU Major Instrument 3 
MU Ensemble ——..........1 

Elective .........-.-----....3 


THIRD QUARTER 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 


MU Major Instrument ..3 

MU Ensemble welt 

MU Applied Pedagogy - 
Elective ........----..--..-- 3 

Total—210 quarter hours 

(B) Theory and Composition Major 

FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 





MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU 181 Applied Piano .......2 
MU 116 Woodwind Class ......1 
MU 110 String Class —.......1 
MU Perf. Group ........---l 
MU Ensemble — 

MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
EH 2535 English Lit, —........5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV ..3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
MU 107 Voice Class ............1 
MU 113 Brass Class .........-...l 
MU 281 Applied Piano ......2 
MU Perf. Group ............1 
MU Ensemble ................l 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


MU 132 Music Theory II ....3 
1 





MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. . 

MU 182 Applied Piano -.....2 
MU 117 Woodwind Class 1 
MU 111 String Class ............ 1 
MU Perf. Group .. l 
MU Ensemble —...........- 1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 

SECOND YEAR 
EH 254 English Lit. ..........5 


MU 232 Music Theory V ....3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 


MU 108 Voice Class —.......1 
MU 114 Brass Class —........1 
MU 282 Applied Piano .......2 
MU Perf, Group ..—......1 
MU Ensemble ............-.-- 1 
MS Military Training ....1 


PE Physical Education ..1 


MU 133 Music Theory III ....3 





MU 153 Survey of Mu, Lit. —1 
MU 183 Applied Piano .......2 
MU 118 Woodwind Class —1 
MU 112 String Class ............ I 
MU Perf. Group 1k 
MU Ensemble .............._1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 
HY 208 World History .....5 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ....3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit, ..1 








MU 119 Percussion Class —.1 
MU 115 Brass Class . 1 
MU 283 Applied Piano —.—...2 
MU Perf, Group 

MU Ensemble ..........._l 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 
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FIRST QUARTER 





FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 334 Counterpoint I ......3 
MU 351 Music History [ — .3 
MU 331 Modern Harmony ...3 
MU 381 Applied Piano ——..1 

Elective .-.............- 3 
MU 431 Music Analysis ~...3 
MU 434 Composition I .......3 
MU 437 Orchestration I 3 
MU 48! Applied Piano ........ l 

Elective —...... 5 

Elective ....................3 


THIRD YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 335 Counterpoint II —..3 
MU 352 Music History II ...3 
MU 454 Instrumental Lit. ...3 
MU 382 Applied Piano 1 
Elective. ........cnsee-0+--.d 


FOURTH YEAR 


MU 432 Music Analysis -.....3 
MU 435 Composition II —.....3 
MU 438 Orchestration II ....3 
MU 482 Applied Piano .......1 
EC 200 Gen. Economics .....5 

Elective ........<..--+--.-..3 


Total—210 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


361 Conducting ..............3 
383 Applied Piano —....1 
Elective 


Se Ee OOH eee Oe 


Intro. Sociology ~-...5 
Ul 


Elective ..................-.3 


Supplementary Requirements for the Professional Degree— 


Bachelor of Music 


1. Students concentrating in Applied Music are required to present a 


junior recital near the close of the 


during the last year of study, 


2. Students concentrating in Music Theory and Composition are required 
to present an original composition in small form near the close of the third 
year and a composition in large form during the last year of study. 

3. Attendance and performance at student convocations each Wednesday 


are compulsory. 


FIRST QUARTER 

English Comp. .......5 
Foreign Language ..5 
Music Theory I — 3 
Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
Applied Music ......2 
Military Training ....1 


BSSERE 
aS 5 


PE Physical Education ..1 
EH 253 English Lit. —.....5 
HY 207 World History ......5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV 3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
MU Applied Music ——..2 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
MU 351 Music History I ......3 
MU 334 Counterpoint I ~....3 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ...5 
OMINOE sicnncecseenesiseed 
MU 365 Arranging ........... — 
MU 431 Analysis ~.............. 3 
MU 452 Music Literature 3 
is 


*Two minors of 15 


languages and history. Except for foreign languages, sub 


Curriculum in Music (MU) 


FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


EH 102 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 132 Music Theory II ~3 


MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU Applied Music .—.....2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SECOND YEAR 


EH 254 English Lit. 5 
HY 208 World History ......5 
MU 232 Music Theory V .....3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 





MU Applied Music 2 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD YEAR 
MU 352 Music History II —....3 
®°Science or Math. ....5 
®Minor ........... 
Elective ... 


FOURTH YEAR 


MU 432 Music Analysis ........3 
MU 453 Music Literature -..3 
*Minor ..... 


El shivpthipcrnephal 


Total—210 quarter hours 


eoeeteee 


5 








ird year, and a senior graduation recital 


THIRD QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language —5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Music Theory UI ...3 
Survey of Mu. Lit. .1 
Applied Music ——....2 
Military Training ...1 
Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 Gen. Economics ....5 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology ....5 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ...3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU Applied Music —.....2 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


MU 353 Music History IIT ....3 
MU 451 Music Literature —.3 
5 


*Minor 


Elective 5 


AT 331 His. Ptg. & Sculp. .5 

MU 361 Conducting .—........ 

MU 454 Music Literature ..3 
®Minor 
Elective .................2 


Sees wewee ree eee Tem eee 


hours each will be elected from approved courses in foreign 


must be numbered 200 or above. 


jects 
®° One of the following courses must be selected: PS 204, BY 201, ZY 101, MH 107, MH 181. 
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Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Arts Degree 


1, The music courses for the degree are divided into Lower and Upper 
Divisions. Majors must complete (a) 36 quarter hours of music in the Lower 
Division (18 hours of theory, 12 hours of applied music, and 6 hours of music 
literature); (b) a minimum of 36 hours of music in the Upper Division. 

2. A comprehensive examination will be given at the end of the sophomore 
year which must be passed before the student proceeds to the Upper Division 
music courses, 

8. Students concentrating in Music History and Literature are required to 
write a thesis during the last year of study. 

4, History and Literature majors must complete sophomore NASM applied 
music standards, To meet these requirements additional applied music beyond 
the second year may be required. 

5. Participation in the work of music performance groups is required each 
quarter with or without credit. 

6. Attendance and performances at student convocations each Wednesday 
are compulsory. 


Music Education 


For the student wishing to become a teacher of music, the Department of 
Music offers a full program of studies in conjunction with the School of Edu- 
cation leading toward certification by the State Department of Education. 

Program for Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 143. 
Program for Major in Music 
School of Education, see page 143, 
Program for Composite Major-Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 148. 
Supplementary Requirements for Music Majors and Minors 

1, Music Majors and Minors are required to participate in the work of 
music performance groups (concert choir, band, or orchestra). 

2. Attendance and performances at student convocations each Wednesday 
are compulsory for Music Majors. 


Music Organizations 
The several musical organizations, sponsored by the college and directed 
by the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. 
See index under “Music Organizations.” These activities, which are open to 


students of the university, may be taken without credit, or offered as general 
elective credit. 


~ 


Graduate Work in Music 


Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master 
of Education with Major in Music, The candidate must complete satisfactorily 
the following curriculum totaling 45 quarter hours, 


Basa Gosh “Wonbcnniions Sel oss atc eescinntener een scbnenbnininb alles 15 
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School of Chemistry 
CHarves Ricnarp Saunpers, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY offers four-year curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, and 
Laboratory Technology, and advanced work leading to the degrees Master of 
Science in Chemistry, and Chemical Engineering and to the degree Doctor 
of Philosophy. The administrative offices, the Emerson R, Miller Library, the 





auditorium, and the departments of chemistry and laboratory technology are 


located in the Ross Chemical Laboratory. The departmen 


t of chemical engi- 


neering occupies approximately one-fourth of the Wilmore Engineering La 


oratory. This laboratory is conveniently located with 


to the Ross 


Chemical Laboratory and provides modern and adequate facilities. 


Department of Chemistry 
The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting com- 


mittee of the American Chemical Society. It affords 


tion train- 


ing for students desiring to equip themselves for work in both pure and 


applied chemistry, 


The curriculum offers training in the fundamentals of the science together 


with advanced courses in 


chemistry and physics. General electives are selected 


from fields especially for their cultural value. All electives must be approved 


by the dean. 


Mathematics 111 or 107 must be satisfactorily completed before, or taken 
concurrently with, General Chemistry 103 or 111. 


Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry 5 
EH 101 English Comp, —.._5 
MH 111 Inter. College Math. 5 
*LY101 Library Science —...1 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education 1 


CH 205 Analytical Chem. .—5 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry 


Military Training -..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


HY 206 United States Gov't 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry ..5 
FL 151 Elem. German .....5 

General Elective ......3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


Physical Education 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis —...5 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry 





PS 202 Physics-Heat, 

Sound & Light —...5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 


JUNIOR 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry ..5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry ..5 
FL 152 Elem, German ——...5 

General Elective .....3 


YEAR 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 113 General 5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MH 161 Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus .. 
MS 
PE 


5 
Military Training ...1 
Physical Education ..1 





CH 209 Ady. Quant. Anal. .5 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus 5 
PS 203 Physics-Elec. 


MS 


Military Training ..1 
PE 


Physical Education 1 


CH 208 Organic Chemistry ..5 
CH 409 Physical Chemistry .5 
FL 251 Intermed. German ..5 

General Elective ...3 


® LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 
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FIRST QUARTER 


CH 305 Organic Chemistry ..5 


CH 412 Chem. Thermo- 


dynamics .....-........5 
CH 410 Interm. Inorganic 


Chemistry ..............5 
General Elective .—.3 


Auburn University 


SENIOR YEAR 


Total—211 quarter hours 


SP 231 Essentials of Pub- 
lic Speaking ..........5 
General Elective —.3 


Women students will take Hygiene in the freshman year and Current Events in the sophomore 


year in lieu of Military Training. 


The nape alternative curriculum may be selected by those students 
interested in the biological sciences. 
Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry 5 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 


MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
*LY101 Library Science —..1 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis —...5 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology —.5 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 407 Physical Chemistry 5 
FL 151 Elem. German —.....5 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, 
Sound & Light ....5 
General Elective —..3 


CH 418 Biochemistry —......5 

VM 200 General Micro- 
biology ............. 

EH 390 Adv. Composition .5 
General Elective ...3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 General 
EH 102 English 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus 
43 102 General Zoology = 
PE 


= 


Training 
Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 
FL 152 Elem. German 5 
PS 203 Physics-Elec. 

& Magnetism .........5 

General Elective —...3 


SENIOR YEAR 
CH 419 Biochemistry .....5 
VM 220 Human Anatomy 
& Physiology —.....5 
Pub- 





lic Speaking . 5 
General Elective ..—.3 
Total—211 quarter hours 


5 

CH 205 Analytical Chem, 5 
MH 161 Analytic Geometry 

& Caleulus ._._____5§ 

MS Military Training —1 

PE Physical Education —1 


CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics 5 
BY 201 General Botany — 5 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 409 Physical Chemistry .5 

HY 206 United States Gov't 
or 

HY 107 United States Hist. 

FL 251 Intermed. German 
General Elective —. 


wo tno 


CH 420 Biochemistry —........5 
VM 221 Human Anstomy 
k& 


——— 


General Elective _.3 


* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


The rapid growth of the chemical and metallurgical industries, particularly 
in the South, provides exceptional opportunities for students taking chemical 


engineering, 


The work of the chemical engineer relates to the design, construction, and 
operation of plants for the production of numerous chemical and industrial 
ucts such as coke, cement, petroleum products, paper, synthetic rubber, 


synthetic fibers, ceramic products and 
The program leading to the bachelo 


elor's degree in chemical engineerin 


consists almost entirely of broad scientific and engineering principles whi 


have numerous applications in the chemical and related industries, Students 
who complete the requirements of the master’s degree are qualified for better 

positions and often make more rapid progress than those with only the bach- | 
elor's degree. | 
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The broad university training provided, when supplemented by professional 
experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as engineers in produc- 
tion, research and development, sales engineering, plant design, and manage- 
ment. Chemical engineers recently are being employed in increasing numbers 


in nuclear engineering, 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the co-operative plan, See the Co-operative Engineering Program on page 


154. 


For admission to the chemical engineering curriculum, students registered 
in the Curriculum in Pre-Chemical Engineering must complete all prescribed 
courses in mathematics with an average of 1.0. 


Curriculum in Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 101 English Comp. —..5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing I ....2 
*LY101 Use of the Library ..1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis 5 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry 
& Caleulus —.—.......5 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics —5 
Humanistic Elective 3 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FIRST YEAR 


CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab, .1 
EH 102 English gue 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 104 Desc. Geometry ......2 


MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 

MH 263 Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus .—......5 


PS 202 Physics-Heat, 
Sound & Light .....5 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics .5 
Humanistic Elective 3 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 105 General Chemistry .3 
CH 105L Gen, Chem. Lab. .2 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 


MH 161 Analytic Geometry 


& Calculus ..............5 
EG 105 Engr. Drawing II ....2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry ..5 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 


_ foe 5 

PS 203 Physics-Elec. 
& etism ..........5 

CN 201 Chem. Engr. 
Fundamentals ......... 2 
MS Military Training ...1 


PE Physical Education —1 


* LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 
Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CN) 


208 Organic Chemistry 5 
407 Physical Chemistry ..5 
300 Process Calculations 3 
361 Diff. Equations I ...5 
202 Materials of Engr. ..3 


aR eee 


CN 322 Organic Processes 
& Kinetics 
CN 423 Unit Operations —....5 
CN 432 Instrumentation —....4 
CN 426 Engr. Metallurgy ...5 
Humanistic Elective 3 


eee teee enter 


THIRD YEAR 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry .5 
CN 324 Fluid Mechanics ..4 
ME 306 Strength of Mat. ....5 
Humanistic Elective 6 


FOURTH YEAR 
CH 412 Chemical Thermo- 
Dynamics .. 5 
CN 424 Mass Transfer ........ 5 
CN 437 Process Engr. -......4 


Humanistic Elective 6 


Total—238 quarter hours 


CN 326 Heat Transfer —....5 
CN 321 Chemical Process 
Industries —........... 3 
PS 305 Introduction to 
Modern Physics —....5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ...3 
Humanistic Elective 5 


CN 430 Computer Principles 2 
CN 484 Chem. Engr. 
Plant Design  ........4 
CN 490 Applied Thermo- 
Dynamics ................5 
EE 304 Electric Circuits ...W.5 
Humanistic Elective 3 


Students eligible for MH 160 will take MH 460 or MH 467 after completing MH 361. Six 
of technicul electives, mathematics, or advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 


{3 hrs.), and three additional hours approved by the Department Head, The technical electives 
with the possible exception of one hour, will consist of senior courses in chemistry, physics, or 
tnginecring, The mathematics course also will be in the four hundred series. 

SUGGESTED ELECTIVES IN HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL STUDIES 
EH 108 Classical Literature W—....................6 MU&374 Masterpieces of Music —.............3 


EH 350 Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays ............ 3 PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy ............ 3 
EH 365 Southern Literature .......................3 PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ——..............3 
HY 208 World History -........0cc-..00------.5 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning ............0......... 5 
HY 322 U.S, im World Affairs ...................3 PA 420 Modern Philosophy .......0...0....... 5 
HY 460 Great Leaders ...2..0..-..------cccceee-oeeeeees 5 PG 311 The Behavior of Mam ........................ 3 


MU 373 Appreciation of Music... 3 
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Department of Laboratory Technology 


This course is designed for men and women who wish to prepare them- 
selves for clinical and other laboratory positions, such as public health, bac- 
teriology, etc. With certain minor revisions, it can be used also to prepare 
for the study of medicine or dentistry. 

The curriculum is planned for regular students to schedule courses during 


the Fall, Winter and Spring quarters only. Transfers or freshmen may enter 
the course at any quarter and use the Summer quarter to fit themselves to the 


regular p 


to receive 


All who i the curriculum satisfactorily are eligible 
e degree Bachelor of Science in Laboratory Technology. 


The majority of the graduates enter the field of clinical medicine as medi- 


cal technologists. 


hospital 
written examination. 


in Medical Technology will be granted. 


The four-year academic curriculum is recommended. An alternative plan, 
however, is available for those who plan to become medical eee and 


who do not obtain the degree Bachelor of Science in Laboratory T 


They should plan to attain status as Registered Medical 
Technologists which is tees a by interning for one year in an a 

and then passing the National Registry 
If then desired, the additional Bachelor of Science degree 


roved 


of Medical Technologists’ 


ia 
ology. 


This plan leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology only. 


To qualify, 


the student must take the first nine quarters of the curriculum, 


intern for one year in a hospital aR by the American Society of Clinical 


Pathologists 


and by the Dean of 


School of Chemistry, and pass the course 


werk in the hospital and the National Registry examination. 


Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


FIRST QUARTER 

CH 103 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..1 
MH 111 Intr, College Math. 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ~....5 
PW 111 Hygiene .................1 
PW Physical Education .. 

°LY101 Library Science -..1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..1 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 
ZY 102 General Zoology -...5 
PW 112 Hygiene .................. 1 
Pw Physical Education ..1 


CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
EH 102 English Comp. —.....5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
PW 113 Hygiene ] 
PW Physical Education ..1 


ee 


© LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the Freshman year. 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis ......5 
EH 141] Med. Vocabulary —.5 
PS 205 Physics-Mechanics 
and Heat .............5 
HY 205 Current Events 


PW Physical Education .1 
CH 418 Biochemistry —.......5 
LT 301 Hematology .........-. 5 
VM 204 Pathogenic Micro- 
NN, eee 
Elective Sins 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry ..5 
PS 206 Physics-Elec., 

Sound & Light ~......5 
VM 220 Human Anatomy 

& Physiology -.........5 
HY 205 Current Events —...1 
PW Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


CH 419 Biochemistry ....... 5 

LT 305 Serology  ..............5 

ZY 303 Medical 
Parasitology 
Elective 





CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 
VM 200 General Micro- 





biology -............... 5 
VM 221 Human Anatomy 
& Physiology —......5 


HY 205 Current Events 1 
PW Physical Education 1 


CH 420 Biochemistry ........5 

HY 107 United States Hist. 5 

LT 401 Adv. Hematology —.5 
Elective 


wo deidananaag te 


School of Chemistry 
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SENIOR YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 345 Business & Pro- 
fessional Writing ....5 
LT 421 Diagnostic 


SECOND QUARTER 
SP 231 Essentials of 

Public Speaking .....5 LT 422 Hospital Lab. 
PY 300 Public Health ......5 


THIRD QUARTER 
LT 405 Adv. Serology ........5 


Practice .........-...-....5 


Group Elective ....5 ZY 409 Histology ..............5 
EE ret | 


pe. | 


Total—211 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


Apparatus ................ 5 
ZY 308 Micrology ................ 5 
LT 402 Seminar .................. 3 
BY 201 General Botany ....0...........................5 
BY 202 General Botany .~.......................--c.-s00- 5 
EC 102 Principles of Geography .................... 5 
EC 211 Introductory Accounting -2000.000....0.....5 


EC 212 Introductory Accounting 5 
FL 121 Elementary French ...........................5 
FL 122 Elementary French ...........................5 





FL 151 Elementary German  ........................5 
FL 152 Elementary German ..........................5 
PG 211 General Psychology .20....................---.5 
SA 111 Business Typewriting —.....................5 
SY 201 Introductory Sociology -..................5 
SY 301 Sociology of the Family 5 
ZY 400 Genetics 202000000... Se . 








School of Education 
TRUMAN M, Pierce, Dean 


[BE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council | 


for Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers and school service ev | with the doctor's degree 
as the highest a approved. 

The School of Education provides professional preparation programs for 
service in the fields of curriculum and teaching; administration, supervision, 
and guidance; and psychology. Recognizing school service as a profession 
with various areas of activity, the School of Education provides training in 
a number of specialized curricula on both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. Undergraduate programs lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Science 
in Education and Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Education and the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in Psychology. Programs administered by the Grad- 
uate School lead to the degrees of Master of Education, Master of Agricul- 
tural Education, the Master of Science, Specialist in Education, and Doctor 
of Education. 


Programs and Degrees 


Undergraduate 
Agricultural Education. —- The Department of Agricultural Education pro- 
vides a program for the pepen ee of teachers of vocational agriculture and 
industrial arts. This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 


Agricultural Education and includes study in the liberal arts, specialization in — 
the fields of agriculture or industrial arts, psychology, educational theory and — 


practice, and laboratory experiences. 


Elementary Education. — The Department of Elementary Education pro- 
vides a program for the preparation of teachers for elementary schools. This 
curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and in- 
cludes study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, 
laboratory experiences, and provision for concentration of study in one or more 
subject-matter fields. 


Psychology. — The Department of Psychology has a liberal arts pro 
which leads to the degree Bachelor of Arts, This curriculum prepares students 
for further study in psychology at the graduate level and serves also as a liberal 
undergraduate education or as pre-professional preparation for medicine and 
the ministry. 

Secondary Education. — The Department of Secon Education provides 
a program for the preparation of teachers in scouias ahiae This curricu- 
lum leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Education and includes study 
in the liberal arts, specialization in one or more teaching fields, psychology, 
educational theory and practice, and laboratory experiences. Fields of speciali 
zation include Art, Business Education, Dramatic Arts, English, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Health and Physical Education, Mathematics, Mental Retardation, 
Music, Science, School Library Service, Social Science, Speech, Speech Correc- 
tion, and Vocational Home Economics Education. 
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Graduate 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in administra- 
tion, supervision, and guidance; agricultural education; elementary education; 
secondary education; and psychology. A graduate program is also available in 
school library service. 

Fifth-year Leer of study in these areas lead to the degrees Master of 
Science, Master of Education, and Master of Agricultural Education, 

Sixth-year programs in curriculum and teaching, and in administration, 
supervision, and guidance lead to the degree of Specialist in Education. 

A doctoral program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is offered 
in the areas of curriculum and teaching; and in administration, supervision, 
and guidance, pS ee a 

Programs of study leading to the respective graduate degrees provide op- 
portunities for sional study in professional education, cancbesleey, and for 
concentration in appropriate subject-matter fields related to the professional 
objectives of graduate students. 

For descriptions of graduate programs and degree requirements see Grad- 
uate School Bulletin. 


Related Programs and Services 


Teacher Certification Services 

Programs in the School of Education are approved by the State Board of 
Education for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, guidance per- 
sonnel, elementary and secondary teachers, and iol librarians. Upon satis- 
factory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommendation 
of the Dean of the School of Education a professional certificate will be issued 
by the State Department of Education. 

Students in other areas of the University may want to take courses in edu- 
cation and psychology for the of acquiring knowledge and understand- 
ing regarding human growth vA, development, the history and purposes of 
education in America, and teaching as a profession. They are encouraged to 
take such courses, and are eligible to take all courses for which they satisfy 
prerequisites except the internship in student teaching. 

Students who do not take the full program of requirements for a profes- 
sional certificate may qualify for a non-professional certificate which is valid 
for one year only and cannot be continued or reinstated. 

For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, or 
AA), Non-Professional, Emergency Professional, and Trades and Industries 
Certificates, consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 1953, 
No. 7, available in the office of the Dean of the School of Education. 


Student Personnel Services 
Wilbur A. Tincher, Coordinator 


The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education is de- 
signed to assist the student in understanding the University and becoming a 
oat of it, in identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his pro- 

ional goals, in selecting the proper curriculum in the University, and in 
securing employment upon graduation, 

Recruitment. — Able young people are encouraged to consider teaching as 
a profession, Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers of America 
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in the secondary schools and the Student National Education Association in 
colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession are aimed primarily 
at seeking out, informing, and encouragi students who show promise for the 
teaching profession wherever they may be found, 

Financial Aid. — Opportunities for financial] aid are available in the form 
of part-time employment and loans, One (ype of loan, the Student Loan Pro- 
gram financed by the National Defense Education Act of 1958, provides low- 
interest, long-term loan funds that are particularly attractive to School of Ed- 
ucation students because of special provision for the prospective public school 
teacher. The NDEA provides that if a student goes into teaching in a public 
elementary or secondary school, up to 50 per cent of the principal (plus in- 
terest) of the loan may be cancelled. 

Information and application for NDEA loans may be obtained from Mr. 
P. M. Norton, 101 Samford Hall, Auburn University. For additional informa- 
tion about financial aid and employment, see pages 91 and 92 of this bulletin. 

weap rd — The Orientation Pro is rs wa to serctend ve sitene + 
personnel with an understanding of the student’s background, individuality, 
and needs and to assist the student in obtaining information about the Univer- 
yee he proprems:. 8 Werta more about himself, and in selecting pro- 
fessional goals that are compatible with his abilities. All freshmen participate 
from one to three quarters in an orientation program designed to assist them 
with personal and professional concerns. 

Counseling. — Professional assistance is available to students who have 
problems of an academic, vocational, or nature, Each student in the 
School of Education is assigned to a faculty advisor who assumes the responsi- 
bility for a the student whenever possible. Other sources of assistance 
include in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in 
the Student Guidance Center, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean of 
Student Affairs, and the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, 
and ministers of local churches. 

Selection and Retention. — The selection and retention program is con- 
tinuous and is designed to induct and retain in teacher education cs students 
who show promise of success in teaching. 

Students who are admitted as freshmen to the University and who plan to 
prepare to teach should enroll in the two-year pre-professional program in the 
School of Education. The program consists of 90 quarter hours of appropriate 

eneral education and other courses selected in relation to the student’s pro- 
essional objective, The curriculum designation for the pre-professional pro- 
gram is ED. During the apratemtcanl. program students will be assisted 

rough orientation, counseling, and regular courses to examine their pine 
and limitations and to evaluate these in relation to the many factors which 
affect academic and professional success. 

Students seeking admission to a Teacher Education Curriculum must sub- 
mit a written application to the Committee on Selection and Admission to 
Teacher Education. Students may make application no earlier than the quarter 
in which they will complete 75 quarter hours and should make application 
before they have earned a total of 100 quarter hours. Criteria of selection in- 
clude: evidence of adequate scholastic ability, grade point average of 1.0 (C) 
on all work attempted, evidence of proficiency in English, commitment to 
teaching, and evidence of emotional stability and lack of undesirable personal 
characteristics, 
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Transfer students must apply for admission to teacher education as out- 
lined above and must meet the criteria as outlined. All transfer students must 
satisfactorily complete at least one quarter (minimum of 15 quarter hours) in 
the School of Education prior to making application for admission to teacher 
education. 

At the end of the junior year students who have been admitted to teacher 
education must apply for admission to student teaching. Those applicants who 
meet the criteria will be admitted to student teaching, 

Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for ad- 
mission to teacher education are available from the Student Personnel Office, 
203 Thach Hall. 


Placement and Follow-Up. — The Teacher Placement Service provides, free 
of charge, assistance to aby pa ke teachers in locating desirable positions and 
assistance to employers in identifying candidates. Persons interested in place- 
ment should contact the Student Personnel Office, 203 Thach Hall. Follow-up 
studies of successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made. Further 
information may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, 2038 Thach Hall. 


Field Services 


Robert L. Saunders, Coordinator 


Field Services constitute that phase of the work of the School of Education 
which is designed to make the programs and services of the School of Educa- 
tion available to individuals se groups off campus. Field Services enable the 
School of Education to combine its three major functions: instruction, research, 
and extension; and make them available to off-campus groups toward assisting 
in the continuous improvement of public education in the State and region. 
Several major categories of services are available. These follow with a brief 
statement of the purpose and nature of the services. 


Off-Campus Instruction. — Off-campus instruction is available through the 
Field Laboratory Program which enables teachers in service to complete a total 
of 16 quarter hours of residence credit toward a graduate degree. The pro- 
gram utilizes the local school setting as a laboratory in which graduate study 
in educational foundations is provided as a framework for solving instructional 
problems related to those areas of study. The program may be used as a sup- 
plement to existing in-service programs or as a basis for developing such pro- 


Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups interested 
in specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may consist of a 
series of lectures or workshops and are available to groups of professional and 
non-professional personnel who may be interested in short courses focused on 
some specific aspect of their work. 


Educational Television. — Resources and materials of the School of Educa- 
tion are made available to the le of the State through a series of telecasts 
from the Auburn Educational Television studio, Telecasts are planned and 
presented in cooperation with the Auburn University Educational Television 
Department through the facilities of the Alabama Educational Television Net- 
work. Telecasts are of two major hick (1) direct and enrichment teaching 

for elementary and secondary school students, and (2) programs de- 
signed to assist teachers in their professional career development programs, 
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Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn Univer- 
sity is contained on page 198 of this Bulletin. A sehedule of courses and speci- 
fic course study guides may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational 
Television, Auburn University. 


Lecture _ coageonrde night? wey Aaa staff of the School of pre 
is composed o ons who are s in general and ific areas of educa- 
tion, The Office of Field Services ranyal ope a Bench gre agency for mak- 
ing the services of these faculty, members available for lecture and consultative 
services. These services may be used in connection with in-service education, 
school and community projects, teacher workshops and institutes, and com- 
munity clubs and organizations. 


School Surveys. — School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys 
or surveys in ific areas of education such as choc plant utilization and 
construction, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and 
teaching programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Educa- 
tion. Surveys may be conducted as separate projects or in conjunction with 
the Field Laboratory Program described above. 

Research Services. — School systems may wish to conduct research in such 
areas as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns and 
organization, school and community projects, the development and evaluation 
of testing programs, and the use of instructional materials and facilities. The 
assistance of the staff of the School of Education is available for these activities, 
either as separate endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional and survey 
services described above. 


ndence Study. — Correspondence study provides undergraduate 


instruction for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Courses 
are available in the areas of English, education, economics, health, physical 
education and recreation, history, mathematics, psychology, and sociology. 
Other courses may be added as the demand warrants. Correspondence courses 
parallel those given on the campus and have been prepared to give the student 


the greatest possible mastery of course content and to secure for him the in-— 


structional and evaluative services of his instructor. All the courses carry col- 
lege credit. For information concerning the Correspondence Study Program at 
Auburn University, see page 197 of this Catalog. For regulations governing 
the use of correspondence and extension work in programs of study at Auburn, 
see page 77, 


Learning Resources Center 


The School of Education provides, through a learning resources center 
housed in Thach Hall, an extensive collection of materials for teaching and 
learning. These resources complement the materials in the Library of the 
University. They are varied in nature, and range from selected printed pub- 
lications to ae productions, Included in this offering are such materials 


| 
| 


of instruction as transparencies for projection, models, graphic art supplies, © 


materials for opaque projection, record players, tape recorders, overhead pro- 


jection equipment and supplies, television receiving sets, and pees references, 


The Learning Resources Center is a service center which 


as its primary — 


aim the improvement of instruction through the effective use of appropriate — 


materials, Personne] is available to assist the faculty and students in selecting 
and using these learning resources. 


; 
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Education Interpretation Service 
Paul Irvine, Head 
Carol Bacheller, Writer 
Joseph Quinn, Artist 
This is a special service devoted to better communication through the 
printed page It aids public agencies and schools in improving their publica- 
rads licity, and educati materials, It also provides readability analyses 
of textbooks, editorial services, and publication facilities. 


In-Seryice Agricultural Education and Supervision 


Thurston L. Faulkner, State Supervisor 
Homer F. Gibson, Hubert R. Culver, Ben P. Dilworth, Lewis L. Sellers, and 
Joseph A. White, Assistant Supervisors 
Howard W. Green, Subject Matter Specialist 
Homer N. Lewis, Livestock Specialist 
Byron F, Rawls, Executive Secretary FFA 


In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the School of Ed- 
ucation maintains an in-service teacher education and supervisory division. 
This service extends to 345 departments of vocational agriculture in accredited 
high schools of the State and to more than 25 teachers of veterans. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 

Frank W. Jenkins, District Supervisor 

J. Hoyt Roberts, District Counsellor 
The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational aaa 
pen training and placement services to citizens who are handicapped, 
The Rehabilitation Service also makes available to its handica citizens such 
services as: surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treat- 
ment and artificial appliances when these services are essential to training 
and/or employment and the individual is not financially able to secure them. 


Professional Curricula 

Students who intend to teach should register in the School of Education 
when they enroll at Auburn. However, students from other divisions of the 
University and from other colleges who decide to teach may transfer to the 
School of Education at a Jater time. Graduates from two-year curricula of 
approved colleges normally enter the junior year. 

Early registration in School of Education clarifies the student’s plans 
and strengthens his preparation for teaching, He should plan his program in 
conference with his advisor by the beginning of his sophomore year. 


Curriculum For The Professional Preparation Of 
Elementary School Teachers (EED) 
Requirements of the curriculum for the professional preparation of elemen- 
tary school teachers are distributed as follows: 
I. General Education 








ED 102-3-4 Orientation ....22...2.--::cecsseneeeeereeeees 3 MH181 Fundamental Mathematics (ora 
200 Foundations ......................................6 more advanced course) —....00..... 5 
AT 342 School Art —....0000..5. +9MU 371 Introduction to Music ......................3 
EH 101-2 English Composition .. 10 Physical Education ........0..-covereeee--s 6 
EH 253-54 Literature in English ................ a Wear al neste soe 
Social Science (Geography, PG 213 Growth and Development 
Sociology, American History, of School-Age Children — aint 
American Government, World PG 214 Educational Psychology  ..................5 
History, State History) ~.......-........ 35 Elective in English —......... Scena 
Biological and Physical SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction —..5 


GRITS F eidikin shdscctecchantddabiieAsibccdedaal 
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Il. Required Courses in Professional Education 
ED 300 Principles and Practices in Education 200222222. ccneeeneeeeeeeeee 
ED 329 Creative and Recreational Expression -— ..................................6 
ey ee i | ee ee 


ED 371 Fundamentals of Reading ~.......... 
ED 421 Developing Understandings of the 
ED 490 Evaluation in Education 


Itl. Student Teaching —.. 





Oe ee ee ee 


poeta: eee Cee sree ace ree 
Natural & Social Environment 6 


ee ee ee 


IV. Approved Electives —............................40 
NOTE: A student may emphasize a special area such as art, dramatic arts, health and physi- 
cal education, industrial arts, mental retardation, music, psychology, school library science, speech 
correction by carefully planning 27 to 30 hours in one of these fields. 


Curriculum Outline 


Elementary Education (EED) 


FIRST QUARTER 
ED 102 Orientation 1 
EH 101 English Comp. —..5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
PW 110 Hygiene 3 





EH 253 Lit. in English —5 
aay sp phos ed Lae 


AT 342 Elem. School Art 5 
ED 300 Prins. & Practices 
in Education  .......6 
HY 206 U.S. Gov't —~......5 
Approved Elective .2 


ED 421 Dev. Understand. 
of the Natural & 
Social Environment 6 
HY 481 History of Ala, —..5 
English Elective .....3 
Approved Elective 4 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
ED 103 Orientation 1 
EC 102 Prin. of Geog. 5 





*PE or PW Physical Ed. ——1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ED 200 Foundations 
EH 254 Lit. in English — 5 
HY 207 World History ~~ —5 
*PE or PW Physical Ed. — 1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
ED 329 Creative & Rec. 


—ivehslpaseseeD 
ED 370 Teaching Basic 
Skills 6 





SENIOR YEAR 
ED 480 Student Teaching ..15 


THIRD QUARTER 
ED 104 Orientation — J] 
Biological Science 5 
PG 213 Growth & Dev. of 


HY 208 World History -...5 
MU 371 Intro. to Music —...3 
SY 201 Intro. to Sociology .5 


ED 371 Fund. of Reading 4 
Physical Science —..5 

SP 431 Prins. of Speech 
Correction 


ED 490 Evaluation in 
Education —........._.3 
Approved Electives 18 


® NOTE: Students taking ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours. 


Total—210 quarter hours 


Curricula for the Professional Preparation of 


Secondary School Teachers 

The undergraduate curriculum for secondary teachers consists of the fol- 
lowing groups of courses: I. General Education; II. Professional Education; 
III. Student Teaching Internship; IV. Major and Minor Requirements; and V. 
Electives, The minimum requirement for the bachelor’s degree in Secondary 
Education is 215 quarter hours, 

Generally thy gear: general education, professional education, and the 
teaching internship represent constants for all students enrolled in Second 
Education. The minimum hours required for the major and minor vary 
the different major-minor combinations. Elective requirements within and 
outside the defined of the different programs also vary. 

The Department of Secondary Education provides a program of offerings 
which enables students to select a major and minor from thirteen subject- 
matter areas; the major and minor to be in different subject areas, Subject- 
matter areas included in the program are: art, business education, dramatic 
arts, English, health and physical education, home economics education, lan- 
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guages, mathematics, music, science, social science, speech, and speech ther- 
apy. In addition to the major-minor combinations listed, provisions are made 
for students to earn a second minor of 30 hours in psychology when the 
major and minor combinations are selected from English, social science, and/or 
science. With few exceptions, any student may concentrate his electives and 
earn a minimum of 20 hours in psychology. 

It will be observed that recommendations have been made for major-minor 
combinations, These recommendations are based upon general knowledge of 
teaching assignments in secondary schools and some evidence of the inter- 
relatedness among the respective subject-matter areas. 

The Dean reserves privilege of making acceptable substitutions in 
course requirements, provided such modifications do not conflict with state 
requirements or college regulations as to degrees in Education. 


I. General Education 








Hours Hours 
ED 102-3-4 Orientation  ~..........-cccccccsssseseceeeseee 3 PG 213 Growth and Development of 
ED 200 Foundations ~~... .sseeeses 6 School Age Children ~....................- 5 
EH 101-2 English Composition -........... —-w-l10 PG 214 Educational Psychology ..... 5 
EH 253-54 Literature in English ..............10 Social Science—History, Political 
MH 18] Fundamental Mathematics I Science, Sociology and Economics 20 
or approved mathematics elective ....5 Science—Biological and Physical ....20 
MS Military Training ~...........................8 
PE or PW Physical Education — ~~~. .6 
Il. Required Courses in Professional Education 
Hours Hours 
ED 300 Principles and Practices Program in Secondary School, or 
in Education ....... nateasasammvcceatine Ta Program in the Secondary and 
Teaching in Secondary Elementary School 
School, or Teaching in the CREASE FRI) Saiisesccnaiinccsidieeese ae) 
Secondary & Elementary School Cilnei, GORY lis tciitieccccapkteccpaceecciaacaces 3 
(Major Field) —........-.........-......3 ED 490 Evaluation, Pupil Growth and 
Be | Ses 3 Selected TO 2.<.cevncnteneeeeec eens 


If. Student Teaching Internship 10 or 15 Hours 
This pro is designed to provide the regular student with a student 
teaching ‘nt ast of ae eieties ts an off-campus school situation. Fifteen 
uarter hours credit is granted for the satisfactory completion of the intern- 
period. Only irregular cases will be approved for students to live on 
campus and participate in either the ten or fifteen hour program. The person 
with one or more years of teaching experience may take the summer labora- 
tory program in student teaching for credit of ten quarter hours. Any student 
completing only ten hours in the student eas internship program will be 
required to complete an additiona] five quarter hours in some other profes- 
sional education course. 


IV. Major and Minor Requirements 


ART Majors: 40 or 60 Hours 

Minors: 35 or 40 Hours Minor Requirements -...................... 35 
a US. Wordeplietat tacts: sczacssaxteoeenmomeneniad 5 AT 322 Painting LL -...-cceeneerreeererereereneeneeren 5 
AT 106. Drawing TL oo..cscccvseesssesvececvevensneeseoees 5 AT Approved Elective 1.0... 5 
AT 18] Design Fimdamentals I ............5 “ee 
AT 142 Elementary School Art... 5 45 
Re RB SEN) Sere aero, See 5 AT Approved Electives ~.................15 
Sapte, Are FIO Fn qoccqsenarrossveeecetpbemananrat? _ 
AT 182 Design Fundamentals II .............-...- 5 60 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


35 Minors: 30 or 35 Hours 
AT Approved Elective ......-.-.........-5 SA 101 Secretarial Science I ...22.20...2......... 5 
SA 102 Secretarial Science IT .~..................0605 


40 EC 211-12 Introductory Accounting 
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EC 103 Economic Geography or 
EC 102 Principles of Geography ................-- 5 
EC 200 General Economics ..—....................5 
30 
SA 203 Sect. Sciemece TE ..ccccccce—eeceeeee ened 
35 
Majors: 45 or 55 Hours 
Minor Requirements _....____.__.35 
SA 302 Office Machines & Filing ............... 5 
EC Approved Elective ............cccssnsee- 5 
45 
SA 204 Sect. Science IV ........------<.-.se.ccceeesss 5 
EC Approved Elective ..................._—-..5 


DRAMATIC ARTS 
Minors: 31 of 36 Hours 
DR 101 Dramatic Production —— ~~... 
DR 102 Acting & Stage Techniques ——..... 
DR 201 Directing 





| 


DR 313 Drama Appreciation I ..——__..___... 
DR 314 Drama Appreciation I I 3 


~ 31 

DR Approved Elective ~......--.<csesesseD 
36 

Minor Requirements 31 


Majors: 41 or 53 Hours 
DR 204 Dramatic Theory 
DR 413 20th Century Theatre —...__5 


41 


Major requirements 
(41 less DR 313—3) ____-_____—_38 
DR 310 World Theatre — ____5 


DR 311 World Theatre ....._.__.._____..___.5 
DR 312 World Theatre ..............__________.5 





53 
ENGLISH 
Minors: 30, 35, or 40 Hours 
EH 101-2 English Composition —— ...__.10 
EH 253-4 English Literature ———._..10 
Approved Electives from 
300-400 English Courses —..............._......10 
30 
Be . 
35 
Approved Elective —. pacspuneesd 5 
40 


Mojors: 50 or 55 Hours 


Minor Requirements _ 30 
EH 401 Advanced English Grammar — 5 
EH 390 Advanced Composition, or 
EH 441 Intro. Study of 


English Language Se 
EH 451 Shakespeare, or 
EH 452 Shakespeare piscaceaptpastieciodt 


Auburn University 


EH 357 Survey of American Literature, or 
EH 358 Survey of American Literature 5 


50 
Approved Electives .........------<-<<0cssssss00 Reccothineulll 


a 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Men) 
Minors: 35 Hours 
PE 201 Introduction to Physical Education —5 
PE 202 Basketball .............. 5 


ied 


Majors: 55 Hours 
Minor Requirements 
PE 303 Baseball 
PE 304 Track & Field 
Recreation 


Approved Activity Courses -............. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Women) 


Minors: 35 Hours 
PE 201 Introduction to Physical Education .5 
PE 212 Elementary Physical Education 5 
PE, SYA) Mines gy osc cennennecesntnnnnshetereenvessemceveeee 5 
PE 311 Conduct of Rhythmical Activities ....5 
PE 312-13 Theory & Conduct of Sports ...10 
VM 220 Anatomy and Physiology ...............5 





Majors: 60 Hours 
Minor Requirements _ sss SS 
PE 314 Theory & Conduct of Sports ............ 
PE 301 Recreation td 
PE 40] Organization & Administration 
of Physical Edncation ———.—.... 
VM 221 Anatomy and Physiology ——___— ee 
Approved Activity Courses ———...... 


H 


be 


MATHEMATICS 


Minors: 30, 35, or 40 Hours 
MH 111-112 Intro. College Mathematics ....10 
MH 108 Math. of Finance 


or 
MH 127 Elementary Math. Statistics —.—....5 
MH 161 Analytic Geom. & Calculus I —......5 
MH 262 Analytic Geom. & Calculus I .......... 5 
MH 351 Finite Mathematics I or 


a RS a a ee ee 5 
30 
MH 352 Finite Mathematics I 
or approved elective -....-............ 5 
35 
MH 481 College Geometry I .~..........---..........5 
4 
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Mojors: 45 or 50 Hours 
Minor Requirements __ ss AO 
MII 127 Elementary Math. Statistics, or 
Approved Elective when student 
completed MH 127 in the 


minor requirement —.~...............5 

45 

Approved Elective .0.., ee 
50 

MODERN LANGUAGES 
Spanish 
Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 131 Elementary Spanish 5 





FL 132 Elementary Spanish ~~... ss 5S 
FL 231 Intermediate Spanish 00... 5 


FL 331 Advanced Spanish EL 
FL 332 Advanced Spanish .W.00.... 5S 


o_o 


30 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements _ ss 0 
FL 431 History of Spanish Lit. _.. SS 
FL 432 History of Spanish Languages _..__5 


40 





German 
Minor: 30 Hours 








Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements _. 0 
FL 451 History of German Literature _ 5 
FL 452 History of German Language ___.5 
40 

French 

Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 121 Elementary French —WW. 
FL 122 Elementary French —........ SS 
FL 221 Intermediate French 5S 
FL 222 Intermediate French 5S 
FL 321 Advanced French —_. 5 
FL 322 Advanced French 








Mojor: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements _.. = 830 
FL 421 History of French Literature ............5 
FL 422 History of French Language ......._5 


40 
MUSIC 
Minor: 27 Hours 

MU 131-2-3 Music Theory I, I, II .........9 
MU 351-2 Music ps Oe Ah | ee eee, 
MO STF karen re 
MU 361 Conducting ................................9 
Applied Musife .....--2..............----.-.6 

(one area) 





27 
Mojor: 45 Hours 
R ee 
MU 231-2-3 Music Theory IV, V, VI 9 
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MU 434-5 Music Composition I, IT _.............. 6 
Ne DT a Le 3 
45 

Composite 

Mojor-Minor: 72 Hours 

Major Requirements ———— 
One Minor Area ...........................27 
2 

Minor Areas: 

A. Instrumental: 27 Hours 

MU 106 Mans ‘Clas <n 1 
MU 116-7-8 Woodwind Class ...................... | 
MU 113-4-5 Brass Class ................................ 3 
MU 119 Percussion Class —............................ ] 


MU 409 Marching Band Techniques —........5 
MU 362 Conducting IT 
Ban 


apannamnwneeeasennne I 





subbhapeidhrmnnnnincdithbsbedinacboein ek 
Applied Elective .......<..ccccocscssssecnsez 2 
27 


B. Choral: 27 Hours 
MU 362 Conducting II ee 
MU 453 Choral Literature 0.00.0 
ED 495 Organization of Choral Music ..........4 
Concert Choir 


ppndemnsicaecarede iin Saemee | 








Piano or voice ....._..... SAM 
Applied Elective — .......................5 
27 
C. Public School Music: 27 Hours 
MU 362 Conducting M 2000 1 
ED 497 Organization of Elementary 
Seon Mudie oe 4 
cert Choir or Band ................. 1] 
MU 116-7 Woodwind Class .......... 2 
U 113-4 Fists Clee on ee 2 
MU 119 Percussion Class —.................. 1 
Fates [oe WOO en ee 3 
Applied Elective 220... eee 3 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 
Minors: 28-30 Hours 
ED 472 Books and Related 
Materials for Children —...... 4 
ED 482 Organization & Administration 
of School Libraries 00.0000. 5 
ED 484 Class. & Cataloging of School 
Library Materials -..........00.............. 5 
ED 486 Books & Related Materials 
for Young People —..W................ 5 
AD 485 Audio-Visual Materials _..... 5 


ED 487 Practicum in School 
Library Services —W.....__.......4-6 


28-30 





SCIENCE 
Minors: 30*, 35, 40 or 45 Hours 

Three five-hour courses selected from 

PS 205 Introductory Physics, 

PS 206 Introductory Physics, 

ED 473 General Science for Teachers, 

CH 103 & 103L General Chemistry & 

CH 104 & 104L General Chemistry ._........ 15 


© Majors in Vocational Home Economics are 
required to take CH 103 & 103L and CH 
104 & 104L for 10 hours of the require- 
ment in physical science. They will substi- 
tute VM 210 and VM 311 for ten hours 
of the requirement in biological science. 
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SCIENCE (Cont.) 


Three five-hour courses selected from 


ZY 101 General Zoology, 
ZY 102 General Zoology, 
BY 201 General Botany & 





BY 202 General Botany Le ee | 
30 

One course in biological or physical science 
selected from above listing ——— .....5 
35 


One additional course selected from above 
listing to provide 20 hours in 
biological science and 20 hours 
in physical science .......-.....—.....-.5 


40 
Approved Elective ......---..c..c.se---5 
45 
Majors: 50 of 55 Hours 

Minor Requirements _..__.___._.___40 
Approved Electives «...........<<..---.....10 
50 
Approved Elective ...........-ccceccomnocccseovsencreceenneld 
55 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Minors: 30, 35, or 40 Hours 

HY 101-2 History of U.S. —......................10 
HY 207-8 World History ~.........................10 

EC 200 General Economics, or 
HY 206 United States Government  ..............5 


SY 201 Introduction to Sociology, 
SY 203 Cultural Anthropology, or 
SY 301 Sociology of the Family —.............5 


30 


EC 200 General Economics, or 
HY 206 American Government ~—...................5 











35 
EC 102 Principles of Geog., or 
EC 103 Economic Geography .. 5 
40 
Majors: 45, 50, or 55 Hours 
Minor Requirements _...__.____. 40 
HY 452 History of Latin America, or 
1 iy 2 Oo Pens 5 
45 
Approved Electives from 300-400 
Courses et 
50 
Approved Electives from 300-400 
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SPEECH AND/OR EDUCATION 
ON THE EXCEPTIONAL* 


Minor: 27 Hours 
ED 201 Education (A or B) ..—..... ee 
SP 229 Voice and Diction jutticccheeatsee lie 
SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking ..—.....5 
SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction ..—...5 
Approved electives in relation to 








area or areas of concentration ........10 

A. Speech 
SP S41 Bases OF Sreechn nncceeccecenqcecenoocecceccesees 5 
SP 273 Group Discussion —..-..................5 


B. Mental Retardation 


PG 434 Mental Hygiene or 
ED 409 Advanced Hygiene ...........................5 
ED 476 Survey of the Exceptional Child ~..5 


C. Speech Correction 


Two courses selected from SP 241, 
SP 273, PG 434, or 





ED 409, ED 476 ......................10 
27 
Majors: 40 or 50 Hours** 
A. Speech 
Minor Requirements — 27 
SP 235 Interpretative Reading —.................5 
SP 337 Fundamentals of Radio and 
Television Broadcasting ................... | 
Approved Elective couhoossstell 
40 
Approved Electives ...0.....ccccceemee 10 
50 


B. Mental Retardation 
Minor Requirements —_.__.____.27 
ED 478 Nature of Mental Retardation —.......5 
Approved 





Electives ... 5 oennstceete 
40 
Approved Electives ..............----...... 10 
50 

C. Speech Correction*** 
Minor Requirements 27 
SP 908 Phoinatind. cstatnsndnnscnesccnlll 
SP 321 The Speech Mechanism -..............5 
Approved Elective .~..............-.....-.0 
40 
SP 411 Intro. to Problems in Hearing — 5 
SP 432 Advanced Speech Correction —........5 
50 


® Includes provisions for students to develop 
major and/or minor areas of concentration 
in Speech, Speech Correction, or Mental 
Retardation. 
®® Requirement of 50 hours for concentration 
in one area only—when program of study 
includes two or more areas of concentra- 
tion a minimum of 40 hours must be com- 
pleted in one area. 
®°° Additional work required: 200 clock hours 
in an approved Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
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VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS HE 323 Home Management .........-........-----..5 

EDUCATION** HE 443 Home Management Residence —..._.5 

r HE 353 Community and Family Health —.3 

Major: 63 Hours HE 372 Nutrition & Health ......-sccc-.3 

HE 102 Basic Foods and Nutrition ...........5 Approved Electives in Home Economics -......6 

HE 202 Meal Management ...........................5 — 

HE 105 Fundamentals of Clothing —............5 63 

HE 205 Clothing for the Family .................... 5 ** Students must complete a minimum of 

HE 207 (3)-407 (5) Child Development —...8 three out-of-class experiences. Students 

Be 303 The Fiape® Bd apes eae 5 qualifying to teach general home econom- 

Ne Fe | ics pursue the program outlined above ex- 

HE 313 Home Furnishing or cept eliminate HE 443 and include stu- 
HE 333 Cleaning and Lighting Equipment ..5 dent teaching. 


Major and Minor Areas of Specialization 


Each student must select a major and a minor area of specialization. These 
areas must represent two different teaching fields in the secondary school, 

The following chart contains a list of recommendations for major and 
minor areas of specialization. Recommendations are based on relationship of 
major and minor areas, previous major-minor patterns, recognized interests of 
students, and administrative practice in teacher assignments. 

A student must elect from one of the recommended major-minor programs 
when one of the proposed major-minor combinations meets the n of the 
student for areas of specialization. He may, however, because of special in- 
terests, aptitudes and professional planning, elect a major-minor combination 
other than those combinations recommended in the chart. Minimum hours 
required in major and minor for major-minor combinations other than those 
recommended are: English major 55, minor 40; science major 55 (plus 10 
hours of mathematics), minor 40 (plus 10 hours of mathematics); social science 
major 55, minor 40. Other subject-matter major-minor combination require- 
ments are 45 hours for the major and 35 hours for the minor (with the excep- 
tion of home economics education which has a 63 hour major and no provision 
for the minor). 


MAJOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION MINOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION TOTAL 
AND HOURS REQUIRED AND HOURS REQUIRED HOURS 

A. Art or Dramatic Arts —.................. 55 DAO | eS eer. 90 

(2) Social Sclence 2. 2.2n.....ewececnseneeee OD 90 

B. Art or Dramatic Arts .................40 SA HEE rastits, ated soiaad EeiataaibssesanBldanieabeeieites 30 70 

CRD Dormematies At on, ccccccsssssiiseprcseciecsssins tO 70 

pig 7) | Glee Aa SS eS 40 80 

(4) Foreign Languages ..........................30 70 

(5) Mental Retardation ...... cee £ yy 67 

(6) Music a yy 67 

CT): Social. SCHRMCS snccociceccccccccecccecsunescocccess 40 80 

Ce) Yc iccctteatisntastbasndcbiacicéédiccindena cee 67 

(9) Speech Correction ............-.............-27 67 

C. Business Education .....................55 (1) English ......... pit kanne soe 90 


(2) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) ..30 95 


CO) SCION, eR sda cecesiscsccesencsiticeweees 35 90 
D. Business Education ...............--.. 45 Mathematics ........2...--....cccceenenensees.ns.00 75 
Hii RUSOMISAM | cscs ceccecccnicilh wrcsccchiabeiaceecscsl SOD Social Science ~............ sachtine 





Plus a total of 15 hours, ex- 
clusive of courses in major- 
minor, selected from one or 
more of the following areas: 
art, audio-visual materials, dra- 
matic arts, foreign languages, 
journalism, library service, men- 
tal retardation, music, psychol- 
ogy, radio, reading, speech, 
speech correction, and televi- 
sion. 110 
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MAJOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
AND HOURS REQUIRED 


F. English .............. 


Auburn University 


MINOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
AND HOURS REQUIRED 


PRAT ETE Tee THEO eee 30 


TOTAL 
HOURS 


50 
(3) Foreign 


G. English or Social Science ............55 Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 


ics when needed for prerequisites) — 


H. Foreign Languages .....................40 (1) Art et ee | 70 











(2) Business Education ...................-...... 30 70 
(3) Dramatic Arts ..........2.....-cccocecceeeeeeeessdO 70 
(4) English —.. Er eet eee, | 80 
(5) Mathematics antclinaaicastamia ose 75 
(6) Mental Retardation .......................... 27 67 


eT OS Se a 67 
(8) Physical Education TS ae, 70 
(9) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 

ics when needed for prerequisites) ..40 90 








(10) Social Sciemce ..........cceeenscccseeeseeeee 40 80 
eR. ea a ey | 67 
(12) Speech Correction eS LOE | 67 
I. Health and Physical 
Education (Men) .......................-- 55 ee eee | 95 
i | ee | | (2) Mathematics .. sanegccaumamaonsatentte 90 
(3) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) .35 100 
(4) Social Sciemce 222... .n secceeeeneaess- 40 95 
J. Health and Physical 
Education (Men) ..........................55 Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
gl ee Se SS 60 ics when needed for prerequisites) .40 105 
K. Home Economics Education ........63 (1) English OS TO ee 1 eT 93 
(2) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) - as 103 
(3) Social Scheme ..ncecs.necccccecccccceceseeess 93 
L. Mathematics ....................-....---......45 (1) Business Education ..........................30 75 
COM OO” ES SSS ees 40 85 
(3) Physical Education -.........................30 75 
(4) Social Scheme ....~~-nccccccsesconseceeessee: 40 85 
Sis (ENING pee ae 50 ONGIIDO’ ictsnddlansiaitchicddadiaeasttebibidicestecet 40 90 
SS ee NOS TS Se eae ed 40 85 
Ca SOGHRE SOCNGINOO > waserepencecatseesepercsnnsseniel 40 85 
O. Music (plus 27 additional 
hours in Instrumental, Choral, ty. ere 308 3=«:102 
or Public School Music) .............45 (3). Social Schemo® cinceccccccccccsecececscosssiocess 30 )=—s «2102 
P. Science (plus 10 hours 
oe ie a (1) Business Education ~...............-........ 35 95 
{yb 7 ” “geie 8) See cl ea 40 100 
(3) Physical Education .................-........ 35 95 
(4) Social Science ........................0...-----: 40 100 
OR a 55 PER CIIOIIOR * iscennedinaspibtcssnss weekictbttow 40 95 
R. (a) English, (b) Science (plus 
10 hours mathematics), or 
(c) Social Science .........-........00---- 50 IE NT i i aegis a fal 35 


(2) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) .35 
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MAJOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
AND HOURS REQUIRED 


MINOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION TOTAL 
AND HOURS REQUIRED HOURS 


(3) Social Science ssoesdD 
For minor selected add 30 
hours in psychology including 
10 hours of psychology in gen- 
eral education. 


§. Social Sciemee@ ..<.c..-.ccc-eeesenssnceeveee DD | As eee ONT Te 
Plus a total of 15 hours, exclu- 
sive of courses in major-minor, 
selected from one or more of 
the following areas: art, audio- 
visual materials, dramatic arts, 
foreign languages, journalism, 
library service, mental retarda- 
tion, music, psychology, radio, 





115-125 
----A0 


110 


T. Social Science he ae 
(2) Dramatic Arts . 
(3) Foreign Languages .....................-....30 
(4) Mental Retardation 


(B) Music <....c.<.0---.--- 











hours, exclusive of courses in 
major-minor, selected from one 
or more of the following areas: 


82-90 
U. Speech and/or Education 


of the Exceptional® .............. 40-50 


V. (a) Art, (b) Business Education, 
(c) Dramatic Arts, (d) Health 
and Physical Education, (e) 
Mathematics, (f) Mental Re- 


a 
yO. Se ary | 
(3) Social Science .....-.....neeesseeneeneveee 4D 


School Library Service Lanier’ 
Plus a second minor of 30 hours 
selected from (a) English, (b) 
Science, or (c) Social Science, 





85-95 
85-95 
85-95 


97-112 


tardation, (g) Music, (h) Science, 
(i) Speech, or (j) Speech fe 


Ce 
English or Social Science ............55 
Foreign Languages 


® Includes provisions for students to develop Major areas of concentration in Speech, Speech 
Correction, or Mental Retardation. Requirement of 50 bours for concentration in one area only 
—when program of study includes two or more areas of concentration a minimum of 40 hours 
must be completed in one area. 


Schedule and Program Building for Students Majoring and Minoring in the 
Respective Areas of the Department of Secondary Education 


The following curriculum outline sets forth su ions on schedulin 
courses for each quarter during the four years of undergraduate study for al 
secondary education curricula. The outline contains all required courses in 
peneral and professional education, provisions for electives, and number of 

ours for the respective quarters, It provides also for the student to select 
courses from the major and/or minor for each of the respective quarters. In 
selecting major or minor courses for the different quarters the student will fol- 
low his subject matter major and minor charts on major and minor require- 
ments listed above, In general, courses listed in the major and minor require- 
ments in the above chart should be taken in sequence. 
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Curriculum in Secondary Education (SED) 
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FIRST QUARTER 
ED 102 Orientation: 
Personal & Prof. —.1 


EH 101 English Comp. ~...5 
HY 101 History of the 
United States, 
HY 107 United States Hist., or 
EC 102 Principles of Geog. ..5 
Major or Minor ....5 
PE or PW Physical Ed. -.......1 
PW 111 Hygiene (women), or 
MS Military Tr. (men) .1 


18 


PG 214 Educational Psyc. ....5 

BY 202 General Botany, 

ZY 102 General Zoology, (or 
approved biological 


TO) aS 5 
Major or Minor ....5 
PE or PW Physical Ed. —.....1 
MS Military Tr. (men), 


or Elec. (women) ....1 


17 


ED 300 Prins. & Practices 
in Education .........6 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) ..6 
EH 254 English Literature (or 
approved substitute) 5 





ED Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) .3 

20 

ED Teaching, Program 

(Major-Minor) (or 


a elective) ..3 
Major-Minor, (or 
approved electives) 15 


18 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
ED 103 Orientation: 

Personal & Prof. —.1 
EH 102 English Comp. ......5 
HY 102 History of the 

United States, or 


PW 112 Hygiene (women), or 


MS Military Tr. (men) ..1 
18 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ED 200 Foundations —...6 


MH 181 Fundamentals of 
Math. I or approved 
math. elective 
Major, Minor or 
approved math. 
elective 


Military Tr. (men), 
or Elec. (women) ....1 


18 


JUNIOR YEAR 

EC 200 Gen. Economics, 

HY 208 World History, or 

SY 201 Intro. Sociology 5 
ED Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) ..3 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 10 


18 


SENIOR YEAR 


ED Student Teaching .15 


15 


THIRD QUARTER 

ED 104 Orientation: 

Personal & Prof. —.1 

BY 201 General Botany, 

ZY 101 General Zoology, (or 
approved biological 
science) —...........5 

PG 213 Growth & Dev. of 
School-Age Child. 5 
Major or Minor —5 

PE or PW Physical Ed. . 1 

PW 112 Hygiene (women), or 

MS Military Tr. (men) .1 


18 


EH 253 English Literature —5 

EC 200 Gen. Economics, 

HY 207 World History, or 

SY 201 Intro. to Sociology —5 
Major or Minor —...5 

PE or PW Physical Ed. ——..1 


MS Military Tr. (men), 
or Elec. (women) I 
17 

ED Teaching, Program 


(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) ..3 
PS 204 Survey Course in 
Physics, (or approved 
physical science) 5 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 10 


-—- oo 


i8 


ED 373 Gen. Science for 
Teachers (or approved 
physical science) —.5 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 12 
ED 490 Evaluation, Pupil 

Growth and 

Selected Topics .....3 


20 


NOTE: Students taking Advanced ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours. 


Total—215 quarter hours 


Agricultural Education (AED) 


FIRST QUARTER 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MH 107 College Algebra ....5 
ZY 101 General Zoology 5 


PE Physical Education —1 


—— 


18 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
BY 201 General Botany .._.5 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, .1 


ED 103 Orientation ~.........1 
EH 101 English Comp. .—.5 
MS Military Training —.1 


PE Physical Education .1 


18 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
ED 104 Orientation 


sceeeee —ereee 


EH 102 English Comp. .....5 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. .......5 
MS Military Training ....1 


PE Physical Education —1 


—_—_—— 


18 





FIRST QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ....5 


School-Age Child. .5 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education 1 


17 


AD 405 The School Shop ...5 
AN 303 Farm Machinery ...5 
FY 313 Farm Forestry —....5 
PH 301 General Poultry .~..5 


20 


AD 466 Teaching Out-of- 
School Groups ........5 
AS 401 Farm Management —5 
AN 301 Drain. & Terracing 5 
AY 307 General Soils ......5 


20 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AN 204 Animal Nutrition —5 
ED 200 Foundations 6 
PS 204 Survey of Physics 5 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education .1 





18 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AD 406 Farm & Home 
Construction —.........5 
AH 303 Livestock Prod. .....5 
ED 300 Prins. & Practices 


in Education .........6 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism —...3 
19 

SENIOR YEAR 


AD 486 Student Teaching 
in Agr. Education 15 


——_ 


15 
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THIRD QUARTER 
EC 340 Personal Finance ...3 
PG 214 Educational Psych. 5 
SP 231 Ess. Pub. Spkg. —.5 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology 5 
MS Military Training ~.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


20 


6 Teaching Aids in 


AD 407 Pract. Farm Elec. ..5 

AY 401 Forage Crops .........5 

ED 490 Evaluation, Pupil 
Growth & Selected 


See ee eee eee eee 


Topics 
ZY 402 Econ. Butomology -5 5 
18 


NOTE: Students taking Advanced ROTC may delete 18 quarter hours to be selected by his 


advisor. 


Total—220 quarter hours 


Industrial Arts Education (AED) 


FIRST QUARTER 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MH 107 College Algebra 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ~..5 
ED 102 Orientation —....._l 
Military Training ~..1 
Physical Education ..1 


18 
EC 200 
PG 213 
IL 101 
MS 
PE 


Prins. of Economics 5 
Growth & Dev. of 

School-Age Child. 5 
Woodworking .........1 
Military Training ..1 
Physical Education ..1 
Elective ~........-......5 


18 


AD 405 The School Shop .... 
IL 302 Mfg. Processes ........3 
IL 308 Gauges & 
Measurements .........5 
AT 216 Materials and 
Processes 


waeeee 


18 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 103L Gen, Chem. Lab. -1 
BY 201 General Botany ....5 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 


ED 103 Orientation -...........1 
MS Military Training or 
PE 


Physical Education .. 
18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ED 200 Foundations 6 
PS 204 Survey of Physics .5 
EG 102 Engr. Drawing ee 
EG 104 Desc. Geometry ......2 

IL 104 Sheet Metal Dsgn. .1 





MS Military Training ~..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ED 300 Prins. & Practices 
in Education ..........6 


EH 304 Tech. Writing .......3 
IM 307 Safety Engr. ..........5 
AD 346 Voc. & Practical 

Arts Education ......3 
ED 414 Teaching (Major) ~..3 


20 


THIRD QUARTER 

CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab, .1 
EC 102 Prins. of Geography 5 

EH 102 English Comp, —......5 
ED 104 Orientation -..........1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


18 


PG 214 Ed. Psychology -~....5 
SP 231 Ess. Pub. Spkg. ...5 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology —5 
EG 105 Engr. Drawing —......2 
IZ 103 Machine Tools -.......1 


MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education 1 

20 
IL 307 General Metals .....5 


IL 402 Adv. Woodworking 5 
AT 141 Art Structure 
IL 102 Welding Science 

& Application .......1 
ED Teaching (Minor) -...3 


19 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AD 485 Audio-Visual Mtls. .5 ED 425 Student Teaching in AD 407 Pract. Farm Elec. .5 
Elective (Minor Industrial Arts ....15 ED 490 Evaluation in 
| | Education ............ wad 
ED 423 Program (Major) ....3 IL. 405 Probs. of Welding .5 
ED 423 Program (Minor) ....3 BleCtiVe. ....--weevecess<-s. 0 
Elective ....-.....<<<-00----4 
20 15 18 
NOTE: Students taking Advanced ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours. 
Total—220 quarter hours 


Department of Psychology (PG) 


The curriculum in Psychology requires completion of 40 quarter hours of 
courses in psychology exclusive of 101, Orientation, a minor of 25 or 30 
quarter hours, 75 hours of general education, 15 quarter hours of French, 
German, Spanish, or Russian, 10 hours of technical requirements (College Al- 
gebra and Elementary Mathematical Statistics), and ROTC, hygiene, and 
physical education, a total of 210 quarter hours. Not more than 55 hours in 
psychology is allowed. General Psychology (PG 211), Psychology of Person- 
ality (PG $25), Psychometric Methods (PG 340), Advanced Psychology (PG 
410), Experimental Psychology (PG 420), and Tests and Measurements (PG 
455) are required courses. 

The 75 hours of general education include 10 hours of English Composi- 
tion B oa 10 additional hours in literature and/or composition, 20 hours of 
social studies including at least one course in Economic Theory and History, 
one course in Sociology, and one course in History, 25 hours in the biological 
and physical sciences including Human Physiology and physics or chemistry, 
and 10 hours of Philosophy from among PA 307, 320, 325, 410, 420, 430, 440, 

A minor is defined as 25 hours beyond the requirements in general educa- 
tion and the introductory course or courses in a field, where such exist. Minors 
may be selected from Chemistry, Economics (including Personnel Manage- 
ment), Industrial Management, Mathematics, Physics, Sociology, Speech (with 
emphasis on speech pa ology and correction), Zoology, and otacn as approved 
by the Department Chairman. 

Areas of concentration require 25 or 30 hours and include Anatomy and 
Physiology, Biological Sciences, Child Care and Development, Fine Arts (in- 
cluding Art, Music, Drama), Foreign Language, Industrial Personnel, the 
Social Sciences, and others as approved by the Department Chairman. Lists 
of suggested courses to include in minors and areas of concentration are avail- 
able from advisors and in the Department Office. 


Curriculum in Psychology (PG) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp, ....5 EH 102 English Comp. ...5 CHorPS Chem. or Physics 
PG 101 Orientation —........5 HY Hist. Requirement ..5 Requirement ...........5 
Sci. Requirement 5 Sci. Requirement ...5 MH 107 College bra ....5 
®°MS Military Training ...1 °MS Military Training ...1 Social Studies 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 Requirement ——......5 


°MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


17 17 17 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH Eng. Requirement ..5 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 
SY Soc. Requirement ..5 


*MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
17 

FL Foreign Language ..5 
PA Phil. Requirement ..5 
PG 325 Psyc. of Personality 5 
SOR lective —.....c-naccaneas-0 

18 


PG 420 Experimental Psyc. ..5 
PG 455 Tests and 


Measurements ..........5 
®°Minor or Electives ..8 
18 


School of Education 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


EC Eco. Requirement ....5 
EH Eng. Requirement .5 
Sci. Requirement ....5 
°MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
17 

JUNIOR YEAR 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
PA Phil. Requirement .5 
PG 340 Psychometric Meth. 5 
COB ECVE <..-ccccecenesesces 3 
18 

SENIOR YEAR 
PG Elective ...........-........ 5 
Wit a ewassecced 
®*°Minor or Electives ..8 
18 
Total—210 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
MH 127 Elem. Math. 
Statistics .................. 5 
VM 210 Human Physiology . 5 
iY, ae ee neat 
®*MS Military Training . | 
PE Physical Education .1 
17 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
PG 410 Adv. Psychology ~...5 
Minor ... — 
°F lective ........---------3 
18 
PG Elective ..........-----.+.--5 
pS 
®°Flectives -.--...--.<<---++- 
18 


© Women students will substitute PW 111, 112, 113, Hygiene, in freshman year and electives 


in sophomore year. 


°° Students taking Advanced ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours. 


Division of Engineering 


HE DIVISION OF ENGINEERING consists of three branches of services: 

The School of Engineering, the Engineering Extension Service, and the 
Engineering Experiment Station. The School of Engineering includes the de- 
partments of Pre-Engineering, Aerospace Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Engineering Graphics, Industrial Laboratories, Indus- 
trial Management, Mechanical Engineering, and Textile Technology, and the 
Auburn School of Aviation, 


School of Engineering 


Frep H. Pumpsrey, Dean 
KARL BRENKERT, JR., Assistant Dean 


Pre-Engineering Curriculum. — Since the fundamentals of Engineering are 
common to all branches of the profession, the program of study for the Fresh- 
man year is common to all Engineering Curricula. This Freshman Program is 
administered as a separate curriculum in the Department of Pre-Engineering. 
(See page 155.) 


Admission Requirements. — For admission to the Curriculum in Pre-Engi- 
neering, graduation from an approved secondary school with a minimum of 15 
units, or the equivalent as shown by examination, is required. While the fol- 
lowing courses are not necessary for admission to Engineering, it is highly 
recommended that four units of English, four units of college preparatory 
mathematics, two or more units of a foreign language, two or more units of 
science, one unit of American History nee of American Government be 
included in the minimum 15 units. The college preparatory mathematics 
should include two and one-half units of algebra, one unit of geometry includ- 
ing geometry of three dimensions, and one-half unit of iigorombetry or the 
equivalent in a coordinated four year modern college preparatory mathematics 
program. 

Effective in the Summer of 1964, entering students will be expected to 
have adequate preparation for Mathematics 161, Analytic Geometry and Cal- 
culus, and will receive no credit toward an engineering degree for prior math- 
ematics. Prior to 1964 entering students who have demonstrated ability to 
enter Analytic Geometry and Calculus may do so. Such students will receive 
advanced standing credit for Mathematics 160. 

Although a student who completes the recommended high school mathe- 
matics should be eligible for either Mathematics 160 or 161, a series of tests 
given during Orientation Week will determine the exact placement. Students 
who do not qualify for admission to Mathematics 160 will require a four- 
quarter sequence in mathematics to prepare for admission to the School of 
Engineering as indicated in the Pre-Engineering Program on page 156, De- 
ficiencies in college preparatory mathematics must be ethiel ed the first 
resident quarter and must be cleared within one year, either by examination 
or in non-credit work offered by the University. 
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Applicants are admitted to curricula of the School of Engineering by the 
Engineering Admissions Committee after satisfactory performance in the Pre- 
Engineering Curriculum outlined on page 155. Applicants for admission to 
Aerospace, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering will be approved 

n completion with satisfactory grades of seaeibic courses in mathematics, 
15 hours; English Composition, 10 hours; chemistry, 10 hours; and engineering 
graphics including descriptive geometry, 6 hours; a total of 41 hours. Ad- 
mission to Aeronautica] Administration and Industrial Management will be 
approved upon satisfactory completion of 50 quarter hours and to Textile Man- 
“ro and Textile Science upon satisfactory completion of 45 quarter hours 
of the Pre-Engineering Curriculum. 


Engineering Curricula. — Curricula offered are designed to meet the edu- 
cational requirements of the engineering profession. The program in the 
fundamental sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a 
study of basic engineering sciences. Specialized or departmental courses fol- 
low in the third and fo ears. A parallel pro giving a general educa- 
tion with emphasis on the licastnine-anela} studies, including ry, litera- 
ture, economics, philosophy and similar courses is followed during all four 
years and has as its objective a good general education for the engineering 
student. This balanced program is designed to train men who will meet the 
needs of modern industry. 

Accredited curricula leads to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace En- 
gineering, Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering. The curriculum in Agricultural Engi- 
neering is offered by the School of Agriculture and the curriculum in Chemical 
Engineering by the School of Chemistry. 

Engineering students who wish to lighten the strenuous load of a four-year 
curriculum, and achieve a more ora understanding of the subject matter, 
may schedule 17 or 18 hours per quarter rather than the prescribed 20 hours, 
It is recommended that those students who are not well-grounded in English, 
mathematics or science plan their programs on the basis of the lighter load. 
This will require one or more additional quarters of residence. 


Management Curricula.—Three management curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Aeronautical Administration, Bachelor of Industrial 
Management, and Bachelor of Textile Management p young men and 
women for a wide range of administrative and mana positions in industry. 
Be Severe Ok Sey BE ee tees freshman year in these 
three curricula is similar to the corresponding program of engineering curricula 
in order to provide a period of orientation, guidance, and selection after en- 
tering college. These students will also be registered in the Department of 
Pre-Engineering as Pre-Engineering-Management students. They will be en- 
tolled in the management curricula of the School of Engineering upon suc- 
cessful completion of the Freshman Program. 


Science Curriculum. —In addition to the Engineering and Management 
Curricula, a course in Textile Science is offered in the Department of Textile 
Technology, The degree Bachelor of Textile Science with majors in Textile 
Physics and Textile Chemistry is awarded to graduates in this curriculum, 


Master’s Degree. —- The programs of graduate studies for the master’s de- 
gree are offered by the School of Engineering for the Graduate School. For 
requirements for the master’s degree see under Graduate School. 
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Engineering Extension Service 
Cuan.es E. Grearinc, Director 


The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to extend off- 
campus use of the facilities of all branches and departments of the Division 
of Engineering in such a manner as to enable the University to render a greater 
service to the citizens, the government, and the industries of the State of 
Alabama, (1) by promoting the program of co-operative education for business 
and industry, ia (2) by conducting short technical courses and conferences 
on the campus for the personnel of industry, 

Cooperative Engineering Program 

The Co-operative Engineering Program affords a student in engineering an 

opportunity to acquire practical industrial experience which relates to his 

eoretical classroom instruction. His practical experience is integrated with 
his school work by alternating periods in school with equivalent periods in an 
industrial assignment. 

The se of the industrial experience is to broaden and give meanin 
to the student's school work, to give the student profound et in ata 
relations, to help him clarify and reaffirm his educational objectives, and to 
help him financially in his educational program, 

The co-op student is required to complete at least the first two quarters of 
his pre-engineering curriculum before beginning his first work period; he then 
alternates between school and industry on a cog basis. During his senior 
year he remains in continuous residence at school. 

The pe pe Program is available to students in all of the engineerin 
curricula and several other departments, For a complete listing, see ee sti 


Auburn School of Aviation 
Rosert G, Pitts, Director 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department 
of the School of Engineering to offer flight and ground school instruction in 
aircraft piloting for resident and extension students of the University, for the 
Armed Forces, and for the general public; and to serve the citizens of Ala- 
bama and the Southern Region by providing other services in the broad field 
of aviation. The School cooperates fully with the Federal Aviation Agency 
in conducting special aviation training programs. At the present time the 
School is conducting a flight program for the training of private pilots, com- 
mercial pilots, and flight instructors. 

The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct pilot training pro- 
oem inasmuch as it owns a large, modern ai of 325 acres conveniently 
ocated within two miles of the campus. The landing field consists of two paved 
runways 4,000 feet long and one sod strip 5,600 feet long. Other facilities 
include two large hangars and a modern Administration Building, 

In addition to the training of pilots, such other public service accommoda- 
tions as airplane storage, servicing, maintenance, and repair are provided at the 
airport. In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located 
on the campus, the operation at the airport serves as an excellent laborato 
of practical training for students praia’ in the curricula of Aeronautical Ad- 
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ministration and Aerospace Engineering. Because of the excellent aviation 
facilities, the University has been fully certified by the Federal Aviation Au- 
thority as an Approved Ground and Flight School. 

The Director of the Auburn School of Aviation is an Aircraft Inspection 
Representative for the Federal Aviation Agency. 


Engineering Experiment Station 


Frep H. Pumpurey, Director 
Kart BreNKERT, JR., Assistant Director 


The Engineering Experiment Station was authorized by the Board of 
Trustees on February 22, 1929. It is prepared to conduct basic research proj- 
ects in Aerospace, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering, 
and Textile Technology. Emphasis is placed on those projects which offer op- 
portunities to help foster sat develop the industries of Alabama. Research 

rojects are conducted by the established engineering departments of the col- 

e under the direction of the Engineering Experiment Station. Results are 
published in Engineering Experiment Station Bulletins. 

Not only does the Engineering Experiment Station offer a program of re- 
search service and experimental aid, but it serves the equally important func- 
tion of training students for careers in many fields of research and develop- 
ment. These research scientists and engineers are essential to the industrial 
growth of Alabama. 


Pre-Engineering 
Howanrp Stronc, Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of studies 
to prepare students for admission to the School of Engineering with sophomore 
standing. 

The freshman Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for four 
Engineering curricula: namely, Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Curriculum in Pre-Engineering (PN) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

EH 101 English Comp. ..—.5 EH 102 English Comp. ........5 EH 108 Classical Lit, ...-.... 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ....4 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ...... HY 107 United States Hist. 
CH 1031. Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 

5 MH161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 EG 105 Engr. Drawing DI .. 

2 EG 104 Descriptive Geom. .2 HY 105 Current Events ...... 
MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training .... 
7 Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education 


103 Machine Tool Lab. 1 IL 102 Welding Science 
& Applications ...... 1 


* Ut 


~ ee fo Ol UT OT 








20 20 20 

Students may be admitted to this program only during the Fall and Sum- 

mer Quarters, and only if they qualify for admission to MH 160, Introduction 
to College Mathematics. 

Students who do not qualify for admission to MH 160, Introductory Col- 

lege Mathematics, are required to complete MH 111 and 112, Introduction 

to College Mathematics, a two-quarter sequence. Five hours of credit toward 
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graduation in engineering will be given for the two-quarter sequence. These 
students will require four quarters to qualify for admission to the School of 
Engineering. No formal curriculum is provided for such students, but a sug- 


gested program follows: 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER 
EH 101 English Composition ...................5 EH 102 English Composition ........-.-0--r++ 5 
MH 111 Introduction to College Math. —...5 ©MH112 Introduction to College Math. .......5 
EG 102 Engineering Drawing I ................. 2 CH 103 General Chemistry ~................... — 
HY 105 Current Events. .....-............2..1...0> 1 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Laboratory ................. 1 
Ii 103 Machine Tool Laboratory ............16 MS oe OU — ee ee = 
MS Military Training -~..................00--00.+ I PE Physical Education ...................--... 1 
PE Physical Education  .......................-l 
16 17 
THIRD QUARTER FOURTH QUARTER 
EG 104 Descriptive Geometry  ..........c.-<.0. 2 EG 105 Engineering Drawing 1 ......-.-..... 
MH 161 Analytic Geometry & Calculus ........ 5 MH262 Analytic Geometry and Calculus .....5 
CH 104 General Chemistry ~.........~......... ._..4 EH 108 Classical Literature ~—.................... oe 
CH 104L General Chem. Laboratory ........... 1 IL 102 Welding Science & Application ~...1 
HY 107 United States History —................... 5 EE ee ee ee 
MS Military Training ............---<.......- wee UTD ®Military Training -......................—. oan 
PE Physical Education -._...............0-00ss<0r 1 PE ®Physical Education ..........cccs-c-s--ree ak 
19 18 


© This course is part of the sophomore curriculum, and credit earned counts as such. 


The freshman program of studies in the Aeronautica] Administration cur- 
riculum is given on page 157, in the Industrial Management curriculum on 
page 162, in the Textile Management curriculum on page 165, in the Textile 
Science curriculum on page 165. 


Curricula in Engineering 


Humanistic-Social Studies. — The various engineering curricula are arranged 
to allow students in those curricula the opportunity to schedule a minimum 
of 30 quarter credit hours of humanistic-social studies. A few courses are pre- 
scribed, but the student may choose, in addition, several humanistic-social 
courses of particular interest to him. The courses from which he may choose 
these electives are listed below. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 








HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT EH 385 The Impact of Science and 

HY 204 History of the Modern World .........3 Technology upon Modern 

HY 206 United States Government ................ 5 Literature -......... sacensensen menses 
HY 207 or 208 World History .................. 5 SP 334 Great American Speeches ..............3 
HY 311 Medieval History ~.—........................ 5 THE ARTS 

HY 312 Modern European History —.........5 AT 332 American Painting and Sculpture —3 
HY 314 United States Colonial History ........ 3 AT 431 Contemporary Art ———~. i 
HY 315 International Organization —.......3 AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture —....3 
HY 322 The U.S. in World Affairs -............... 3 DR 313 Drama Appreciation I —......_.__-...3 
HY 371 History of the West ..................... 3 DR 314 Drama Appreciation IT ——..._...3 
HY 407 Political Sciemce 2..2......0...ecc-e--eeoeeee 5 MU 873 Appreciation of Music —................ ee 
HY 460 Great Leaders of History -............3 MU374 Masterpieces of Music .........-.--..--0 
HY 472 History of England  ....................-... 5  sconomics 

HY 482 History Eee 3 EC 301 Geo-Political Basis of 

HY C8 ee st World Powers ..___.................--- _. 
LITERATURE EC 405 Cultural Geography of the World —5 
EH 253 Literature in English ...........--...5 EC 407 World Resources and Their 

EH 254 Literature in English ...................5 Ea coal 
EH 320 An Introduction to Drama —..........3 socioLoGy 


EH 350 Shakespeare’s Greatest Plays ...........3 SY 201 Introduction to Sociology ~..............5 

EH 355 Masterpieces of World Literature ..3 SY 204 Social Behavior ——... a 

EH 365 Southern Literature .W0.2..-.....3 SY 307 The Court and Penal 

EH 381 The Literature of the Age Administration... ....-..--.....---....0«-9 
OF ROASOM -2ecceeeeeeeenenscseeeeeeeseermeereeeed «© SY. «311 Technology and Social Change .......3 








PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
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RE 303 Christian Ethics 





PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy -—.........- 3 RE 305 Comparative Religion -....................3 
PA a a to Ethics ccc. assenes 3 RE 306 Studies of the Gospels — ................. 3 
PA 307 S enna —s 

PA 308 Introduction to Logio 3, Psreuotoer 

PA 330 Philosophy of Religion ...................5 PG 211 General Psychology ,asdensnctbihbaadeteeioodel 
PA 350 Philosophy of Science ................. 5 PG 3)1 Behavior of Man —.......................3 
PA 440 American Philosophy ..._................... 5 PG 461 Industrial Psychology ~—.—....---...........5 


Aeronautical Administration 


The curriculum in Aeronautical Administration provides training for men 
and women who intend to hold positions connected with concerns engaged 


in aircraft manufacturin 
nomics, and principles 
nautical courses, 


of airlines, airports, 
tion industy. Suggested 


and air 
business 


groups 
senior year to specialize in business 


transportation. 


Study in the methods, eco- 
is combined with certain fundamental aero- 
us resulting in a curriculum which will qualify graduates 
for positions as aircraft production executives; air traffic 


; and managers 


aircraft agencies, and other business activities in the avia- 
of Maps Sooree enable students in their 
inistration, industrial relations, pro- 


duction management, sales management, and pilot training. 
Curriculum in Aeronautical Administration (AA) 


FIRST QUARTER 

CH 103 General 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, . 

EH 101 English Comp. —...5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 102 Engin. Drawing I ..2 
IL 102 Weld, Sci. & App. —1 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 


EC 213 Engin. Accounting .5 
EH 345 Bus. and Prof. 
5 


Writing —... 
HY 206 U.S. Gov't or 

EC 103 Econ. Geography ...5 
®®SA 113 Typewriting ........3 





MS Military Training ~..1 
PE Physical Education .1 
AA 307 Air Navigation IT 5 
EC 404 Office Mgt. ...... ae. 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ....5 

Elective ................3 
AA 416 Airport Mgt. ............5 


AA 419 Air Traffic Control ..5 
Major Elective .......5 
*E lective ....... 





FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
104 General 


1 

102 English Comp. 5 
112 Intr. College Math. 5 
104 
1 


4 


e Geom. .2 


nePSREaR 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AA 201 Elem, Aeronautics ..5 
EC 200 General Economics 5 





MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AA 420 Civil Air Regulat. 5 
EC 341 Business Law ~.—....5 
IM 302 Production Control ..5 
©Flective ...................3 

SENIOR YEAR 


AA 418 Air Transportation .5 
AA 425 Aircraft Compon’ts ..5 
Major Elective ........5 
®*Elective . mpeaseeel 


Total—228 quarter hours 





THIRD QUARTER 
United States Hist. 5 
Math. of Finance —5 


Physical Education .1 


AA 303 Air Navigation I ...5 
AA 304 Meteorology -~........ 5 
IM 306 Industrial Met. -.......5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ....3 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 
AA 407 Aircraft Power- 
CIE si ksemasevens 
EC 345 Statistics —.........5 
EC 463 Corp. Finance 5 
®Elective .................. 3 





AA 417 Airline Operation ....5 
PG 461 Industrial Psy- 


chology .............--....5 
Major Elective —....5 
®E lective ~............-----..0 


® Courses used for General Electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. 
®° Students who have one unit of high school typing will not be allowed credit for SA 113. 
An elective, approved by the Head of the Department, will be substituted. 


SUGGESTED MAJOR ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as major electives upon 
®pproval by the Head of the Department, 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


EC 323 Real Estate ......ccccecceceeeeneee—-5S EC 434 Purchasing .-.....—........ 


EC 332 Credits and Collection —...~........5 
EC S42 Busiriees Law qoccnnk..cvccccccccccccccce sce: 5 


ssppmeiedl achekoeban ee 
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EC 464 Investments ..............~. Pe 
EC 472 Economics of Transportation ............ 5 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

EC 350 Labor Problems ~......----—-..---ee-------..5 
EC 444 Labor Legislation ..—..——.......__.5 
EC 445 Industrial Relations ......—........-..---...5 
EC 450 Job Evaluation & Incentive Systems .5 
IM 307 Safety Engineering .--.................5 
IM 410 Industrial Training —..~-..........._5 
PG 461 Industrial Psychology —. SPORES 





PILOT TRAINING 


Auburn University 


AA 424 Instrument Flying .......-:--<- 3 
AA 427 Multi-Engine Training —........---.--- 3 
PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 

EE 307 Iuminating Engineering ~....---—----5 
ES 308 Gages and Measurements ——.—.-..---.-5 


IM 309 Materials Handling ..................——-5 
IM 310 Methods Engineering Se ee 
IM 311 Time Study 
nm aM one 5 
IM 412 Engineering Economy .........-..--------5 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


eS ae 


AA 306 Private Pilot Training—Flight .....3 EC 331 Marketing 0000 ieee 
AA 406 Commercial Pilot Training—Flight .3 EC 333 Salesm Se cies heehee == 
AA 423 Flight Instructor Training —.......... 3 EC 432 Acvertinirgy ccc osce ecw scccceensd 


Aerospace Engineering 


The curriculum in Aerospace Engineering provides an especially good 
educational background for those wishing to enter the many areas of today’s 
major scientific effort — conquest of space. It also places emphasis on con- 
ventional aircraft, missiles and aero-propulsion systems. The first two years 
of the curriculum are devoted to the basic subjects of mathematics, physics 
and mechanics. The last two years deal with such broad areas as aerody- 
namics, design, propulsion, structures and space science. During the senior 
year students may schedule technical electives in several fields of specializa- 
tion. The Aerospace Engineering Curriculum also serves as excellent back- 
ground for graduate work and research. 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 155) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
MH 264 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 General Physics— 
Mechanics ................5 Heat, Sound, & 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ...5 LAGE Son cceticeeehttia 
EH 208 Lit. of the Western HY 206 U.S. Government ....5 


THIRD QUARTER 
MH 361 Diff, Equations ..... 5 
PS 203 Genera! Physics— 
Elec. & Magnetism —5 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics- 
ERIE conmensgpticuttensed 5 


FIRST QUARTER 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 General Physics— 


MU RONUED Pickietdticc dip hees 3 AE 205 Aerospace Funda- AE 206 Elem. Astronautics ..3 
MS Military Training ...1 MRECTTOME pts eeacdted 3 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 


ME 307 Applied Mechanics- ME 306 Strength of AE 413 Theoretical 

Dynamics ............., 5 Materials I .............- 5 Acrodynamics .......... 5 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I .5 AE 301 Basic Aerodynamics 5 AE 308 Aircraft 
®SP 305 Public Speaking .3 AE 309 Acrodynamic - Structures I ........-. 5 


AE 300 Aerospace Analysis 5 Laboratory I .........1 415 Rocket & Jet 


EC 206 Socio-Economic PS 301 Intermediate Propulsion .............. 5 
Foundations of Elec. & Magnetism 5 PS 302 Electronics .............. 5 
Contp. America ...... 3 CCM ACNVG ete ee 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
AE 404 High Speed AE 411 Airplane Design ...5 AE 403 Stability & Control 5 
Aerodynamics .......5 AE 429 Aircraft Vibra- AE 408 Aerodynamic 
AE 409 Aircraft tion & Flutter ........ 5 Laboratory IT .......... 1 
Structures TT 2 5S AE 401 Aeronautical AE 402 Acronautical 
AE 412 Aircraft Proteus J. dcssovrevcess l Problems II -........... 1 
Structures Lab. ........ 2 Technical Elective .. AE 431 Astronautics —........... 5 
Technical Elective —5 COB lective: .ccccsscececenine ud Technical Elective 5 
POR IOCUVE cccceeccccessasecue 3 DOO CHIVG, ceeevecocsaccoveooe d 
Total—240 quarter hours 


°° Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies (p. 
156), subject to approval of the Department Head. 

* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 hrs.), and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head. 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 
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AE 405 Boundary Layer Theory ME 421 Heat Transfer —..........--...---..---<<.000.+.. 

and Aerodynamic Heating —.......5 MH460 Numerical Analysis I .......-..0......5 
AE 414 Gas Dynamics ............... wins he ieee 5 PS 305 Introduction to Modern Physics -....5 
AE 428 Space Propulsion Systems ...............5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics Praat onde tie tale fag ETE 


AE 430 Rotary Wing Aircraft ....................5 


Civil Engineering 

The Civil Engineering curriculum is designed to provide a sound training 
in mathematies and the physical sciences, in the applied sciences and principles 
of civil engineering, in a limited number of technical electives, and in humanis- 
tic-social studies. The objective of the curriculum is to prepare the graduate for 
further training by his employer and for the eventual practice of civil ae 
neering. Courses in mathematics and the physical sciences constitute the 
foundation upon which the professional training is built. The success of the 
professional training is dependent upon the strength of this foundation. Tech- 
nical electives provide for limited specialization in some branch of civil engi- 
neering such as highway, hydraulic, sanitary, soils or structural engineering, 

Training in civil engineering ay lead to professional activities in analysis, 
design, research, construction, uction or sales. Such activities may be 
directly or indirectly concerned with highways, railroads, dams and appur- 
tenant structures, rivers, harbors, water supply, sewage disposal, industrial 
wastes, foundations, buildings, bridges, etc. 

The civil engineer has held a leading role in the development of our 
country. As in most of the professions, great changes are place in 
methods and equipment. It is to be expected that the civil engineer will take 
full advantage of recent advancements in science. 

Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 155) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 





FIRST QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics ..5 
EH 208 Literature of the 
Westen World .....3 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry 


& Calculus ........5 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics .5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education —1 
CE 302 Highway Engin. I ..5 
CH 342 Geology .-..~.-...-.....3 
ME 307 Applied Mech. 

Dynamics .............-. 
MH 361 Diff. Equations .....5 

* lective oe 





CE 401 Theory of Struc- 
$e ™. 

CE 405 Sanitary Engin. II 5 

CE 418 Soil Mechanics ....5 
Technical Elective —5 


SECOND QUARTER 
CE 201 Surveying “s 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus 
ME 202 Materials of Engin. 3 
202 Physics-Heat, Light 
& Sound 








PS 
MS 
PE 


Circuits I 
{SP 305 Public Speaking ~—... 
SENIOR YEAR 
CE 403 > Shthand Materials 
CE 404 Reinforced Concrete 5 
CE 414 Struc. Design I ~....5 
Technical Elective > 


THIRD QUARTER 
CE 203 Surveying TT -.....5 
EC 206 Socio-Econ. Found, 
of Contp. America ..3 
ME 205 Applied Mech.- 


Military Training 1 
Physical Education ..1 





Laboratory ~............1 
*Elective ... 
TEC 343 The Law and 
Contracts «............... 3 


IM 412 Engin. Economy 5 
ME 310 Thermodynamics ....5 
Technical Elective 5 


® Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies (p. 156), 
subject to approval of the Department Head. 
t Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 hrs.) and EC 343 (3 hrs.). 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 

AE 415 Rocket and Jet Propulsion ............5 EC 345 Statistics 2220S 
AR 471 Town Planning .0000000000000.0000-...5 EC 476 Motor Transportation ....................5 
CE 400 Higher Surveying ...... 5 ME 206 Properties of Materials —.............3 
CE 402 Indeterminate Structures 5 ME 316 Strength of Materials IT 5 
CE 407 Municipal Engineering I 200...5 ME 405 Air Conditioning ~~ W.......... 5 
CE 408 Engineering F tions ..56 ME 412 Internal Combustion Engines —.....5 
CE 409 Public Health Engineering 5 ME 435 Metalltirgy ~.... 22-2 nccccceeecereeeeees 
CE 410 Highway Engineering II - mw! MH 402 Engineering Mathematics I — 5 
CE 411 Flow in Open Channels 5B M414 Vector Analysis ................................. 5 
6g oe R.Br ere MH 460 Numerical Analysis I ....................... 5 
CE 413 Hydraulic Structures 0.5 MH462 Numerical Analysis IT ................... =. 
CE 416 Prestressed Concrete Design .. PS 401 Theoretical Physics I1—Mechanics ....5 
CE 417 Structural Design TT WW. PS 402 Theoretical Physics I]—Mechanics _5 
CE 419 Municipal Engineering 1 .0....5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics -.~~...................... 5 
CE 420 Sanitary Engineering Lab. —.......5 VM 415 General Bacteriology .——............... 5 
CN 440 Nuclear Engineering —.....0.00.5 


Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering is desi to keep abreast of 
the rapid development recently made in the eae oa shares figlcl Fur- 
thermore, students in Electrical Engineering receive comprehensive training 
in those basic principles which are likely to be useful in any field of engineer- 
ing which they may enter, 

The Electrical Engineering Curriculum recognizes that the student's major 
interest may lie in (1) the application of electronics in communications, tele- 
metering, wave propagation, and other phases of electronics, or (2) the field of 
electric power including generation and transmission, the design and manu- 
facture of energy conversion apparatus and industrial electronics control sys- 
tems. The student in his senior year may specialize within the Electrical En- 
gineering Curriculum by selecting a of courses pertaining either to the 
Electronic Field or the Power Field as defined above. He may pursue a special 
interest by selecting from courses in illuminating engineering, telephone engi- 
neering, television engineering, electric power systems, advanced circuit theory, 
microwave engineering, transistor electronics or courses in Aerospace, Civil, 
or Mechanical Engineering, and in Mathematics or Physics. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 155) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


EC 206 Socio-Econ. Found. 


FIRST QUARTER 
EC 200 cs ..5 
EG 204 Kin. of Machines ...3 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry . 
MD Gneciecosent 





Circui 
EH 208 Literature of the 
Western World .....3 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 


MS Military Training ..1 & Calculus .........5 PS 
PE Physical Education _1 PS 203 Physics-Electricity Light & Sound .......5 
& Magnetism —....5 MS Military Training 1 
MS Military Training —..1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 312 Alternating Current EE 320 Electronics 2.5 EE 309 D.C. Machinery ....5 
Laboratory I 0.1 EE 321 Electronics Lab. ..1 EE 310 D.C. Laboratory 1 
EE 331 Circuit Analysis I 5 EE 332 Circuit Analysis IT .5 EE 333 Circuit Analysis [I 5 
MH 402 Engin. Math. I .....5 ME 307 Applied Mech.- EE 340 Comm. Engin. I .5 
ME 205 Applied Mech.- Dynamics ~......_......5 © °F lective 3 
Statics .....................5 MH403 Engin. Math. II ..5 EE 341 Comm, Engin. 
tSP 305 Public Speaking ——.3 Lab. I val 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EE 402 Alternating Current ®EE 430 Radio Trans- EE 442 Ind. Electronics 
Machinery I ..........5 mission Lines or & Control Ckts. —....5 
EE 403 Alternating Current 1EE 406 Symmetrical *EE 453 Comm. Engr, 
Laboratory II .......... 1 Components —.........5 Lab 


*EE 448 Comm. Engr. II or 


. IV or 
+ME 309 Materials Testing 
aD crsaxttsewtiiostinde 


ME 434 Fluid Mechanics & 


{EE 410 Power Trans- 


mission Lines or tEE 413 Alternating Cur. 





*EE 450 Applied Electro- Machinery IT -........5 
magnetism ............5 °EE 449 Comm. Engr. Lab. Heat Transfer 5 
ME 310 Thermodynamics ......5 II and Technical Elective .5 
*°*Elective peed ®EE 451 Comm. Engr. Lab. ®©°E lective .............-...---5 
il 


or 
1EE 414 Alternating Cur. 
7. SD |) era 
*EE 441 Radio Freq. Meas. 


or 
tEE 316 Electrical Meas, ...3 
ME 306 Strength of 
Materials I ............5 


Total—240 quarter hours 


® Required courses for Electronics and Communications Field. 
1 Required courses for Electric Power Field. 
*° Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies (p, 
156), subject to approval of the Department Head. 
¢ Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 hrs.), and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the courses listed below, other courses may be used as technical electives upon 
approval by the Head of the Department, Students in either field of Electrical Engineering may 
select as a technical elective any course required of the other field. They may also select any 
non-required course numbered 300 or over is offered by the Acrospace Engineering, Civil Engi- 
neering, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering or Physics Departments, 


The following courses, not covered by the above, are also suggested as technical electives: 


EE 307 Illuminating Engineering —.........5 EE 439 Electric Waves secon 
EE 404 Telephone Engineering ....._+-__5 EE 440 Television Enginecring -...................5 


EE 405 Electric Power Systems ........... _....6 EE 443 Transistor Electronics ...................-.- 5 
EE 408 Advanced A.C. Circuits IT —....5 EE 444 Fundamentals of Digital Computers 5 
EE 433 Frequency Modulation .................5 EE 445 Nuclear Instrumentation -~............. 


EE 438 Advanced UHF Circuits #1015 IM 412 Engineering Economy ~-.....-..............5 


Industrial Management 


The curriculum in Industrial Management is offered as a program of pro- 
fessional education in preparation for administrative and managerial positions 
in manufacturing, communication, and transportation industries. Em hasis is 
placed upon courses dealing with the operational and production phases of 
these industries rather than the technical and engineering phases. However, 
because of the technical nature of industry, about one-fifth of the curriculum 
is devoted to subjects dealing with mathematics, science, and the fundamentals 
of engineering. An even greater amount of time is devoted to the humanistic- 
social studies, Such a program is frequently and quite appropriately referred 
to as “human engineering.” 

Combining basic training in both the technological and social sciences with 
more advanced courses in Satake a the curriculum provides a broad pro- 
fessional education for a wide field of employment opportunities. In the senior 
year students are given considerable om of choice in the selection of major 
electives toward preparation for different industries. 
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Curriculum in Industrial Management (IM) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing I -...2 
IL °*° Industrial Lab. .......1 
MS Military Training ~..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

CH 104 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 102 English Comp. 
MH 112 Intr, College Math, 5 
EG 104 Descriptive Geom, ..2 
IL **°® Industrial Lab. —....1 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD QUARTER 
EH 108 Classical Litersture 5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MH 161 Anal. Geometry 

& Calculus I .......5 
EG 105 Eng. Drawing UO ..2 
IL ***° Industrial Lab, —....1 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education —1 


©e¢ 71, 103 Machine Tool Laboratory, required for one of these laboratories. Remaining re- 
quirements may be scheduled from the following: IL 102, Welding Science and Application; 
IL 104 Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication; or IL 105 Foundry Technology. 


HY 206 U.S. Gov’t 
MH 262 Anal, Geometry 

& Calculus TI 5 
PS 205 Intro. Physics 
IL 301 Mfg. Processes ........3 
MS Military Training -.... 
PE Physical Education ..1 


IM 310 Methods Eng. .......... 5 
IM 313 Budget Control! ...5 


ME 319 Elem. Heat Power ..5 

IM 314 Electronic Data 
Processing .......-....-... 3 
Elective .....---..-.----0.3 


IM 420 Materials of Hand. 5 
EC 442 Personnel Mat. —.....5 
IM 402 Quality Control ....5 
IM 418 Contracts & Spec. ..3 

®FE lective ..............--.3 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 General Economics .5 
EC 213 Eng. Accounting ....5 
PS 206 Intro. Physics 
IL 302 Mfg. Processes 
MS Military Training ~..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 304 Electric Circuits ....5 
IM 307 Safety Engineering .5 


see ewese 


IM 311 Time Study —.......... 5 

IM 315 Digital Computer 
Programming .......... ae 
®Elective —............--..3 
SENIOR YEAR 


EC 450 Job Evaluation & 
Incentive Systems ..5 

IM 405 Industrial Plants ....5 
Major Elective —....5 
PE LOCtiVE ~...ccceceece<ne--2e 3 


Total—240 quarter hours 


EC 214 Cost Control ......5 
ES 308 Gages & Meas. ....5 
IM 306 Industrial Mgt. ...... a 
IL 303 Mfg. Processes —....3 
MS Military Training ....1 | 
PE Physical Education J 
, 


EC 345 Statistisa — =. 
IM 302 Production Control ..5 
IM 316 Electronic Data 
Processing Systems .5 — 
EH 304 Technical Writing 3 
Elective ............... aad 





IM 406 Problems in 
Industrial Mgt. —....5 
IM 412 Engin. Economy .5 
IM 417 Oper. Research 5 
*Elective .............. — | 


® Courses used for general electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. 


SUGGESTED MAJOR ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as major electives upon 
approval by the Head of the Department. 


GENERAL IM 413 Sales Engineering -...........-..-.-.-- — 

EC 474 Advanced Statistics 2000 .-....-.---- 5 IM 4l4 History of Management ..........- 

EE 307 Iuminating Engineering —- __.5 IM 415 Plant Maintenance -...............— 5 
PG 461 Industrial Psychology -.............. a 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

IL 405 Problems in Weld Engineering —...5 EC 350 Labor Problems -.......-....00-- ~~ 

IL 406 Problems in Machining —................. 5 EC 444 Labor Legislation -........—.............. 5 
EC 445 Industrial Relations ..........00000—0 


IM 308 Inventory Control ...........................5 
IM 410 Industrial Training ~...................... 


1M 41] Plant Location ...... 


Mechanical 


a saree eee 


5 PG 455 Psychological Tests & Measurem'ts .5 
SY 408 Industrial Sociology a 


Oe er 


Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have @ 
broad field from which to select their life's work. Industrial positions in man- 
ufacturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate me 
chanical engineers in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, aeronautical, and petroleum products. In addition, the 
graduate is prepared by his college training, when supplemented by experience 


and practical training, to 


ialize in management or engineering 


services, 


such as consulting and sales. The curriculum also is suitable for students in 


tending to enter 


e fields of engineering education and research. It is an ex 


cellent base for further study at the graduate level in this and allied fields. 
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The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences, The basic engineering science fields of en- 
ineering mechanics, materials science, thermod cs, fluid mechanics, and 
t transfer are covered in depth to provide the student with understanding 
and the ability to solve problems in these areas, In addition, professional train- 
ing is given in combustion engines, including gas turbines and rockets, power 
plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, turbomachinery and 
machine design. A series of courses in electrical theory and electronics is also 
included to equip the graduate with needed fundamental knowledge in this 


rapidly expanding field. 


Humanistics-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and to 
add to his general education. 
Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
enable students to specialize to a limited extent. Students intending to under- 
take graduate studies may take additional mathematics in lieu of certain pri- 
fessional technical electives. 


Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 155) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EC 200) General Economics ..5 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus .............5 
PS 20] Physics-Mechanics 5 
EC 206 Socio-Economic 
Foundations of Con- 
temporary America .3 
Military Training —.1 
Physical Education ..1 


MS 
PE 


EE 203 Electric & Magnetic 
Circuits TT .........5 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I .5 
ME 307 Applied Mech.- 
Dynamics .................5 
MH 402 Engin. Math, I .....5 


ME 439 Machine Design I .4 
ME 412 I. C. Engines —..5 
ME 427 Mech. Vibrations —.5 
ME 311 ME Laboratory II .1 

Technical Elective .5 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus -. 
ME 205 Applied Mech.- 

OL ae 
ME 202 Materials of Engr. .3 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, 

Light & Sound ......5 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education 1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


EE 331 Circuit Analysis I .5 
ME 302 Thermodynamics II 5 


Materials I ............5 





ME 308 ME Laboratory I .1 
ME 335 Metallurgy .............. A 
SENIOR YEAR 
ME 410 Power Plants —.—.....5 


°SP 305 Public Speaking —...3 
ME 411 ME Laboratory III 2 
Technical Elective .5 
®°Electives ........... opal 


Total—240 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
EE 202 Electric & Magnetio 
Cireuits I —.......5 
MH 361 Diff. Equations I 5 
PS 203 Physics-Electricity 


Military Training ...1 
Physical Education .. 


EE 320 Electronics 5 
EE 321 Electronics Lab. —.1 
EH 208 Literature of the 

Western World —...3 
ME 313 Fluid Mechanics —5 
ME 309 Materials Test- 

ing Laboratory 1 
ME 316 Strength of 

Materials I ~.._5 


ME 421 Heat Transfer — 5 
ME 424 ME Laboratory ITV 2 
Technical Elective 5 

ME 440 Machine Design II ..4 
©°F lective ..............-----d 


® Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305, and three additional hours 
&pproved by the Department Head. 
*© Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies, sub- 
fect to approval of the Department Head. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives 
upon approval of the Head of the Department and the Dean of Engineering. 








CE 304 Theory of Structures .......ccccc0---5 IM 412 Engineering Economy - See 
CE 305 Water Supply —... eer a ME 405 Air-Conditioning -.....----.-----<-«---------5 
CE 402 Indeterminate Structures ............... 5 ME 414 Turbomachines ...............-..-....-....5 
CE 404 Reinforced Concrete —..ccce---8 ME 415 Refrigeration -...-..-----—-----------0----5 





ME 425 Gas and Steam Turbines ..—-.—....5 


CN 440 Nuclear Engineering ...2..0..........5 
ME 426 Steam Turbines ....... SoM 


EG 306 Advanced Graphics for Engineers ..3 
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ME 429 Power Plant Design ................... .§ ME 442 Engineering Systems II ............ 5 
ME 430 Intemal Combustion Engine Prob. .5 ME 450 Special Problems oes 1-5 
ME 432 Automatic Controls ...00200000045 © MH403 Engineering Mathematics II or 

ME 436 Ferrous Metallurgy ~-......................5 MH 404 Engineering Mathematics ITI or 

ME 437 Non-Ferrous Metallurgy —2......5 © MH460 Numerical Analysis I 5 
ME 441 Engineering Systems I ......... oe 


Textile Technology 


The Department of Textile Technology, housed in the Textile Building, is 
equipped with full-size machinery of a complete textile mill for the manufacture 
of a wide variety of fabrics from the processing of the raw material to the 
weaving of the finished product. The facilities also include laboratories for 
bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and the physical and chemical testing of fibers 
and fabrics. 

The textile industry is now the largest industry in Alabama, comprising 
more than 25 per cent of the total industrial working force in the State. The 
greater portion of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, is now 
located in the South and Southeast, In the Southern Region alone, there are 
some 1500 plants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and paper and 
an almost unlimited number of finished products. The industry is growing 
rapidly in all branches. 

The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including manu- 
facturers of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, research 
laboratories, textile supply and sake lasing afford unusual opportunities for 
college-trained men and women. Recent developments are opening new fields 
of employment in research and development and in the processing of new 
fibers. The need for college graduates in textile technology has never been 
greater than at the present time, nor is the demand likely to be met within the 
next several years. 

The Department of Textile Technology offers two curricula to prepare stu- 
dents for all branches of the industry. The textile courses in these curricula are 
combined with courses offered by other departments of the university to 
provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineering, and tech- 
nological subjects, and the humanistic-social studies. The two curricula are: 


Textile Management. — The curriculum in Textile Management is designed 
to prepare the student for production, administrative, and managerial positions 
in the textile and allied industries. Emphasis is placed on production and 
operational functions and the humanistic-social studies with the inclusion of 
textile technological subjects. Students are permitted in their junior and 
senior year to major in production, sales, or design according to their interests 
and professional needs. 


Textile Science. — The curriculum in Textile Science is designed to train 
men and women in the basic sciences with majors in Textile Chemistry and 
Textile Physics. It includes basic engineering sciences, humanistic-social 
studies, textile technological subjects needed for a well-rounded training 
in the textile industry, It prepares students for positions in textile research, 
graduate study, and various industries related to textile chemistry, dye stuffs, 
synthetic fibers and yarn production. 

The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
Technology by assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college 
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education through the Cooperative Engineering Program, which is described 
on page 154 of this catalog, 
The Department of Textile Technology is organized and equipped to con- 


duct applied and fundamental research, In coo 


ation with 


e Auburn Re- 


search Foundation, the Engineering Experiment Station, and other departments 


of the University, the Department of Textile Technology 


desires to serve the 


textile industry of the region through the full utilization of its facilities. 
Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 


FIRST QUARTER 

English Comp, .......5 
United States Hist. 5 
College Algebra ...5 


TT 101 Intro. to Textiles —.] 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 
HY 206 U.S. Government ....5 
SY 201 Intro, to Sociology —5 
TT 210 F Processing ..5 
TT 304 Textile Fibers ——.2 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
IM 306 Industrial Mgt. -.....5 
TT 307 Bleaching & Dyeing 5 
Group Elective ....... 
Elective .........-...s+-+s- 
EC 350 Labor Problems ..... 5 
TT 406 Textile Costing -...... 5 
Group Elective ..... aad 
Elective ..—.—......... 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. = 


MS 
PE 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PG 211 General Psychology 5 
PS 205 Introductory Physics 5 
TY 220 Weaving & Design ..5 
EG 102 Engr. Drawing I ~..2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SP 305 Public Speaking ~......3 
TT 320 Weaving & Des. 11 5 
TT 318 Physical Testing ....2 
Group Elective -.......5 
Elective ..........---------. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


EC 442 Personne] Mgt. ........5 
TT 405 Warp Preparation .5 
Group Elective ....... 5 
Elective: .........-.-.......3 


Total—216 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..1 
EH 108 Classical Literature —5 
MH 127 Mathematical Stat. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 General Economics .5 
PS 206 Introductory Physics 5 








422 Synthetic Fibers I .5 
Sa 


All Textile Management students will take the above curriculum with one of the 30 hour group 
électives below in accordance with interests and professional needs, Substitutions from either list 
may be made with approval of the Department Head. 


PRODUCTION 


302 Prod. Control —.....5 
310 Methods Engr. ........5 
402 Quality Control ...5 
317 Dyeing & Finish. ..5 
~~ Weav. & Des. UI - 


dq4EEE 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


SALES 


EC 213 Engr. Accounting .5 
EC 331 Principles of Mark. 5 


EC 333 Salesmanship  —~.....5 
EC 34] Business Law ..........5 
EC 432 Advertising ~......... 5 


EC 433 Retail Store Mgt. ..5 


Curriculum in Textile Science 


EH 101 English Comp. -....5 
HY 107 United States Hist. ..5 


IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. 1 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education 1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 Genera] Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
EH 102 English Comp. ..... =. 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 102 Engr. Draw. I ........2 
MS Military Training ~—..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AT 331 History of Paint. 

& Sculpture -..........5 
EC 435 Market. Problems ....5 
EC 404 Office Management 5 
HE 315 Textiles -....... 
HE 415 Hist. of Textiles —5 
TY 321 Weav. & Des. III .5 


(TS) 





THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab, —1 
EH 107 Intro. to Lit. ......3 
MH 161 Ana. Geom. & Cal. 5 
EG 105 Engr. Draw. II —...2 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
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FIRST QUARTER 
Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus ............5 


MH 262 


PS 201 
TT 210 Fiber Processing ...5 
EH 208 Literature of the 

Western World —..3 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education..1 


EC 200 General Economics ..5 
TT 307 Bleaching & Dye. 5 








TIT 304 Textile Fibers .... 2 
Group Elective ........ 5 
Elective aeenease:: * 3 

ME 307 Applied Mechanics- 
Dynamics ............... 

TT 406 Textile Costing —....5 

TI 431 Fabric Analysis ...... 3 
Group Elective 5 
As a 


Phys.-Mechanics ......5 


Auburn University 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
MH 263 Analytic Meese kd 

& Calculus .............5 
PS 202 Phys. -Heat, 

Sound, & Light ...... 5 
TT 220 Weav. & Des. I ....5 
EC 206 Socio-Economic 

Foundations 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SY 201 Intro. to Sociology —5 
TT 320 Weav. & Des. II —..5 
TT 318 Physical Testing ....2 
Group Elective .....5 
Elective ........--.<.---+. 3 


SENIOR YEAR 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. ..5 
TT 405 Warp Preparation ..5 
Group Elective ~....5 
Elective ...........--.....-- 3 


eee eee 


Total—234 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus ............5 
PS 203 Phys-Elect. & 

Magnetism ..............5 
TT 211 Yarn Mfg. I — ....5 
ME 202 Materials of Engin. 3 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


HY 206 U.S. Government ...5 
ME 205 Appl. Mech.-Stat. _5 
TT 319 Chemical Testing ...2 
Group Elective -..5 
Elective ~..2-.cccceees-2asd 


SP 231 Public Speaking ..... 5 

TT 422 Synthetic Fiber I -....5 

TT 412 Textile Mgt. 
Group Elective —..5 
Elective ..... 


eee eeeeeee 


All Textile Science students will take the above curriculum with one of the 30 hour group 


electives below in 


with approval of the Department Head. 


TEXTILE PHYSICS 
EE 304 Electric Circuits 


ME 310 Thermodynamics —...............-2.........-5 


PS 302 Electronics 


PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy -~.......................5 


PS 305 Modern Physics 


TT 321 Weav. & Design Ill ..................... 5 


oteeeneee 


OND teteted 


tere eee 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


accordance with interest and professional needs. Substitutions may be made 


TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 

Bibicuabhchamlleed 5 CH 105 General Chemistry .. 

CH 105L General Chemistry “Lab. 
SOE =" anal 5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry -~..................... 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry 
eee 5 CH 316 Physical Chemistry ..........., 
TT 317 Dyeing & Finishing ~....... 
TT 426 Synthetic Fibers II .......... 





School of Home Economics 
Manion Sprpite, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS offers young people a balanced 

education, The curriculum includes liberal arts, professional, and technical 
courses, It offers the student preparation for her role as a homemaker, pro- 
fessional education in one of five major subject matter fields and technical edu- 
cation for highly specialized fields. Students in other schools on campus may 
elect a minor in any of the fields of Home Economics. All courses are open 
to both men and women students. 

When a student enters college she is assigned an advisor from the Home 
Economics faculty. The advisor serves in a private and personal capacity 
as well as professional and usually serves until the junior year. When the 
student decides in which special subject matter field of Home Economics she 
expects to major, she is assigned an advisor in the field of her specialization. 
Among other things her advisor will help her decide how to wisely use her 
elective hours. She may use these electives to strengthen majors or minors (18 
quarter hours) in any field that will develop her capacities and fit her for what- 
ever she may choose to do. Some recommended fields for a minor are art, 
business administration, chemistry, economics, education, foreign languages, 
journalism, and sociology. 

In the junior year, each student is required to make a block schedule of 
the last two years’ work, including recommended minors. This outline must 
be transmitted to the dean of the school before the student registers for her 
junior year of work, At this time it is the student’s responsibility to reserve 
a place in one of the Home Management Houses for the appropriate quarter. 

A total of 215 credit hours is required for graduation in all majors except 
Nursing Science, Here the requirement is 162 hours plus residence work in an 
accredited school of nursing. 

The School of Home Economics is divided into subject matter departments, 
A graduate of this school receives a Bachelor of Science Degree in Home 
Economics with a major in one of the following: 

I, Clothing and Textiles 

which leads to fields of work in retailing and styling, journalism, teachin 
textile testing and research. The elective hours are planned to provide 
further training in journalism, business administration, education, chem- 
istry, or other subjects required in these various fields. 

fl. Foods and Nutrition 
which gives the student rtunities to prepare for service as dieticians 
in hospitals, colleges, public schoo] lunchrooms, in tea rooms and cafete- 
rias: for food production, preparation with commercial firms, and for 
service in the many social organizations. 

Ill. Home Management and Family Economics 
prepares students for positions with Public Utilities, T.V.A., Farmers 
Home Administration, equipment manufacturers and distributors, and 
other types of adult education as well as training leaders in all socio- 
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economic fields covered in Agricultura] Extension Service. The program 
is also designed for full-time homemakers. 


IV. Family Life and Early Childhood Education 
which prepares students for work in fields in which knowledge of child 
development and skills in guidance are essential, such as: nursery schools, 
kindergartens, extended school services, child welfare, parent education 
and guidance of children in the family. A minor in Education 
qualifies the student for teaching Home Economics. 


V. Nursing Science 
which with three years of work on the campus and satisfactory completion 
of resident work at an accredited school of nursing leads to a B.S. degree 
and a certificate of a graduate Registered Nurse. It provides a specially 
valuable background of knowledge of nutrition and homemaking prob- — 
lems combined with nursing for a student interested in public health, 


Graduate Work 


The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master of 
Science degree and to the professional degree, Master of Home Economics, 
For further information consult the Home Economics course descriptions and 
the graduate catalog. 


Child Development Laboratories 


The School of Home Economics provides three laboratories for the study 
of child development and human relations, two Nursery Schools for children 
8 to 4% years of age and a Kindergarten for 5-year olds. One nursery school 
meets from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon, the other from 9:00 a.m, to 1:00 p.m. 
The Kindergarten is in session from 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. Children admitted to 
the laboratory schools are selected from the application list according to date 
of application. Applications should be made by telephoning the Nursery 
School Office, Auburn University. 


Basic Curriculum for All Freshmen and Sophomores 
in Home Economics (HE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


EH 101 English Comp. ......5 EH 102 English Comp. .......5 CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
HE 100 Freshman Prob. ....3 HE 102 Basic Foods & Nutr.5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
HE 104 Related Art .........5 MH107 College Algebra® ...5 EH 253 Lit. in English ......5 
PW 111 Hygiene —..........1 PW 112 Hygiene -.............1 105 Fund. of Clothing —5 
LY 101 Library Science ....1 PW Physical Education ..1 113 Hygiene .... ~~ 





Physical Education 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 CH 203 Organic Chem.®® or 


HE 
Pw 
HE 202 Meal Management 5 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 HY 208 World History —...5 HE 
HE 
VM 
JM 


312 Food Science®® or 
EC 211 Accounting®® or PG 211 Gen. Psychology ....5 233 Home Equip.*®* 5 
HE 205 Clothing for the PS 207 Physics ....... 5 210 Physiology .............. 5 
Family eerie SP 305 Public Speaking .....3 S15 Ag. Journalism 3 


PW Physical Education .1 PW Physical Education .1 
HE 207 Intro. Child Dev. —..3 


PW _—~Physical Education ..1 
® MH 107 required of all majors—Pr. for CH 103 and 103L, 
©® Required of Foods and Nutrition majors only. 
#¢° HE 215 to be scheduled by Clothing majors. 


Suggested minors in Speech, Journalism or combination of both. (Consult your Advisor before 
scheduling SP 305 or JM 315.) 

Public Speaking, Radio, and Television: SP 231, 273, 331 and 337, or 231, 337, 437 and 385. 
pes, writing, Reporting, Copyreading and Editing and Feature writing: JM 221, 223, 224 

Combination minor: JM 221, SP 231, or Workshop, JM 322, SP 337 or SP 305. 
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Curriculum for Majors in Clothing and Textiles 


FIRST QUARTER 
HE 303 The House 
HE 325 Fund. of Retailing 5 
VM 311 Bacteriology ...........5 
HE 372 Nutr, & Health ....3 


HE 407 Growth & Dev. of 
Children -..................5 
HE 415 History of Textiles _5 
HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. ....5 
HE 431 Senior Seminar ........3 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics —5 
HE 315 Textiles -.... 





Social Sc. Elective or 
PG 214 Ed. Psychology ~.....5 
HE 345 Handicrafts  —........3 
SENIOR YEAR 


HE 425 Hist. of Costume -.5 
HE 435 Textile Testing —.....5 
Prof. Elective ........5 
Elective .................-..3 


THIRD QUARTER 
HE 323 Home Mgt. .............5 
Elective .................-..5 
Prof. Elective 5 
HE 305 Tailoring .~...............3 





HE 313 Home Furnishing 5 
HE 405 Creative Costume 
Design 


FOI 
Prof. wyrlective C mmanteacte 
Elective .......... 3 





Electives must be chosen from one field to make a strong minor; suggested minors are Art, 
, Economics, Education, Journalism, or Textile Technology. 
HE 335 Retail Training (8 cr.) must be scheduled by students electing to minor in Retailing. 


Total—215 quarter hours 


Curriculum for Majors in Foods and Nutrition 








JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HE 355 Consumer Textiles .3 EC 200 General Economics .5 HE 302 Table Service ~——3 
HE 412 Large Quan. Ckry..5 HE 332 Nutr. & Diet. I ...5 HE 323 Home Mgt. ~—....._5 
HY 208 World History ........5 HE 352 Inst. Organization .3 HE 342 Nutr. & Diet. I —5 
Elective a... WM 311 Bacteriology .........5 PG 214 Ed. Psychology or 
Elective ...........5 
SENIOR YEAR 
HE 402 Diet Therapy ......... 5 FL French or German .5 FL French or German _5 
HE 407 Growth & Dev, HE 322 Food Preservation .3 HE 431 Senior Seminar —...3 
of Children ............5 HE 432 Cafeteria Mgt. ......55 HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. 
HE 442 Catering ~..............3 Elective HE 462 Exp. Cookery ...._.5 
Elective ........-..-<.-00s-5 
Total—215 quarter hours 
Curriculum for Majors in Home Management and Family Economics 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics or HE 303 The House - 5 HE 407 Child Development 5 
EC 201 Prin. & Problems HE 345 Handicrafts ..........3 HE 343 Contemp. Materials 
of Economics .......... 5S VM3l11 Bacteriology ............5 & Finishes 
HE 313 Home Fumishings —5 Ed. Psychology or HE 372 Nutrition & Health 3 


HE 323 Home Management 5 
HE 355 Consumer Textiles ..3 


HE 304 Home & Fam. Life 3 
HE 322 Food Preservation 3 
HE 443 Home Management 
Residence ............-.-. 
HE 453 Consumer and the 
Market 
Elective ~.... 





Soc. Sci. Elective ..5 


SENIOR YEAR 
HE 401 Extension Organi- 
zation & Methods .5 
HE 433 Food Equipment ....5 
HE 463 Family Economics ..5 


Elective ......<.--<-cseeee<e 5 


HE 353 Community & 
Family Health ........3 

HE 417 Child Development 5 

HE 431 Senior Seminar 3 
Electives 


Curriculum for Majors in Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


FIRST QUARTER 
HE 303 The House 
HE 407 Growth & Dev. 


Elective ...........-......3 
Total—215 quarter hours 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


ae 5 EC 200 General Economics .5 HE 323 Home Mgt. 


THIRD QUARTER 


ee ee" 


HE 417 Guid. of Children .5 HE 372 Nutrition & Health 3 


of Children ............ 5 HE 313 Home Furnishing .5 PG 214 Ed. Psychology — 5 
VM 311 Bacteriology —.......5 HE 353 Community & Soc, Sc. Elective 5 
Elective ..............<sies 3 Family Health —....3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HE 443 Home Met. Res. ..5 HE 437 Spec. Prob. in Ch. ED 421 Dev. Understandings 
HE 457 Fam. Relationships ..5 Dev. & Kinder. Ed. 5 of the Natural & 
HE 431 Senior Seminar 3 HE 452 Food for the Soc. Environment 5 
BI OCHIVG: nee cecnnnnmovesessod Young Child .......5 HE 447 Nursery School & 
Electives ............--..- 8 Kinder. Procedures _5 
HE 362 Prob. in Com- 
munity Nutri. ......3 
Elective ............--....0 


Electives must be chosen to build a strong minor in Economics, Education, Psychology, So- 
ciology, Speech, or Journalism. 


Total—215 quarter hours 


Curriculum for Majors in Nursing Science (NS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HE 100 Freshman Problems 3 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
HE 102 Basic Foods & Nutr. 5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 


MH 107 College Algebra ....5 EH 101 English Comp. —....5 EH 102 English Comp. .......5 
PW 110 Hygiene ........-..... 3 ZY 101 General Zoology ...5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
PW Physical Education ..1 HY 205 Current Events ...... 1 LY 101 Library Science -.... 1 


PW Physical Education .1 PW Physical Education .1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry .5 HE 312 Food Science -....5 EC 200 General Economics 5 





EH 253 Lit. in English —....5 EH 141 Medical Vocabulary 5 PS 207 Physics .................. 5 
HE 306 Personal Grooming .3 SP 305 Public Speaking .—... 3 SY 201 Sociology .................. 5 
VM 220 Human Anatomy VM 221 Human Anatomy Elective .........----ss:-0 3 
& Physiology -.....5 & Physiology .......5 PW Physical Education ..1 
PW Physical Education .1 PW Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HE 332 Nutr. & Health ...5 HE 342 Nutr. & Dietetics ..5 HE 402 Diet Therapy ..........5 
HE 452 Food for the HE 407 Growth & Dev. HE 417 Guid. of Children _5 
Young Child —......5 of Children .........5 PY 300 Public Health or 
VM 311 Gen. Bacteriology ..5 PG 211 Gen. Psychology ....5 Elective ....--<<-csceeeeesd 
Elective www HE 352 Inst. Organization ..3 Elective ............. 3 


NOTE: Upon satisfactory completion of these three years at Aubum University totaling 162 
quarter hours and upon the satisfactory completion of residence work at an accredited school of 
nursing, the student will be recommended for the B.S. degree. 


School of Military Science 


CoLONEL JoHN Lockett 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


thes OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the 
Civil War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that 
military instruction be furnished to students. Instruction in Military Science 
is under the supervision of an officer of the Active Army who is detailed 
as Professor of Military Science. By appointment of the college authorities 
he is Commandant of the ROTC students. The Professor of Military Science 
is assisted by a staff of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the 
Army. The curriculum in Military Science is divided into two courses, basic 
and advanced. A description of course requirements is discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 


Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year 
classroom instruction is taken all in one quarter, three hours per week, ac- 
companied by two hours of drill per week. This course is given in the Fall, 
Winter, and Spring Quarters, and one credit hour is allowed. In the quarters 
wherein classroom instruction is not received, the student attends drill two 
hours per week, and for each quarter successfully completed, one credit hour 
may be earned. In addition to the above, a shade enrolled in Army ROTC 
must, during his freshman year, satisfactorily complete a required course or 
“ ie either to be approved by the PMS, within one of the following 

elds: 


Effective Communication 

General Psychology 

Science Comprehension 

Political Institutions and Political Development 


The course selected must consist of at least thirty classroom contact hours. 

In the sophomore year four hours of instruction (two classroom and two 
drill) are taken each week in three quarters, with one credit hour allowed 
per quarter, 


Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army of the 
United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Admission to the Ad- 
vanced Course is on a best qualified basis. Since the number of applications 
received usually exceeds the quota allotted to this unit, possession of minimum 
qualifications does not ensure selection. Successful completion of the advanced 
course at Auburn University qualifies the student for a commission as 2nd 
Lieutenant in either the Artillery, Corps of Engineers, Armor, or the Si 
Corps branches, USAR. Graduates have been commissioned in other branches 
from time to time based on special qualifications and the needs of the Army. 
Students who are designated Distinguished Military Students may apply for 
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a Regular Army commission, if accomplished prior to graduation and designa- 
tion as a Distinguished Military Graduate. Those Distinguished Military Stu- 
dents who do not apply within specified time, and other aaa at apply 
during or after completion of their active duty tour as officers. The advanced 
course consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken during the junior and 
senior years, designed to familiarize the student with one of the branches men- 
tioned above, Three credit hours are allowed for each quarter of the adyanced 
course. For limitation on credit allowed toward meeting degree requirements, 
see engineering curricula, Students are paid at the rate of 90 cents per day, 
not to exceed 595 days, while enrolled in the Advanced Course, 

A summer camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before he becomes eligible for a commission. Summer camp is normally at- 
tended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
senior years, While attending summer camp students are paid $78.00 per 
month. Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is made at a rate 
of five cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters and rations are 
furnished by the government during the camp period. The qualifications for 
the advanced course are: 

1, United States citizenship. 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Amny. 

3. Not have cearkes. 
Army Reserve. 

4. Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years Basic ROTC) or 
have equivalent credit in lieu thereof; have at least two (2) academic years to 
complete prior to graduation. 

5. Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0, 

6, Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the head of the 
institution. 

7. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and to attend one Summer Camp (six weeks 
duration) preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course. 

8. Veterans enrolled at Auburn University who have received equivalent 
credit for six (6) quarters of basic ROTC may apply for the Advanced Course 
upon completion of sophomore academic year. 

Army ROTC Aviation Program 

Certain qualified MS IV cadets may apply for enrollment in the Army 
ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. This course is 
conducted at no expense to the student. Participation in the program will not 
act to cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course, The course is an 
approved CAA standardized flight instruction program consisting of 35 hours 
rosea instruction and 36% hours flight training. Satisfactory completion of 

e program of instruction will qualify the graduates for award of a CAA 
Private Pilot's certificate. Students must agree to an extended period of 
active duty of three years, 

Uniforms and Equipment 

All students, both Basie and Advanced, are required to deposit the sum 
of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to enrollment in ROTC. 
They are then furnished a uniform in good condition and other n 
supplies through the ROTC Supply Office, Upon completion of the ROTC 


28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S. 
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course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the 
uniform and other supplies are turned in and the deposit returned to the 
student, less $1.50 oe quarter withheld by the Bursar of the University to 
cover the cost of cleaning and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to 
support ROTC activities as follows: Scholarship and marksmanship awards; 
special apparel and equipment for competitive drill teams and rifle teams; 
approved travel for drill teams and rifle teams representing Auburn University 
and rifle teams representing Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for sponsors; 
the official Military Ball in an amount not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled 
that quarter. 
Distinguished Military Students 

The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Student a person who: 

1, Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, and 
definite aptitude for the military service. 

2. Has attained an academic standing in the u half of his class. An 
exception may be made only in the case of an individual student whose stand- 
ing is in the upper 10 cent of his class in military subjects, or who has 
shown exceptionally high motivation toward a military career. 

8. Has detnonstaated his leadership ability through his achievements while 
participating in recognized campus activities. 

4, Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC class in 
the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC. 

Distinguished Military Students may make application for a commission in 
the Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, but not later than 
the date on which they are designated Distinguished Military Graduates. If 
accepted they will be commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation, 

Distinguished Military Graduates 

The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Graduate a person who a Secenabed Distinguish ed Military Student and 
who has maintained the high academic between the time of such 
designation and date of commission and graduation. 

Selective Service Deferments 

Students enrolled in the advanced Army ROTC program will be deferred 
under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as follows: 

1. Students so deferred are required to sign an ROTC deferment agree- 
ment. The provisions of the agreement require the student to complete the 
basic course, if enrolled therein, to enroll in and complete the advanced course 
at the proper time, if accepted therefor; and upon Io nie of the course 
of instruction therein, to accept a commission, if tendered. 

2. The Department concerned will notify the appropriate local Selective 
Service Board concerning students who have been selected for deferment. 
Deferment by the local board in such cases is mandatory unless the student has 
received an order to rt for induction. Students iy Hie from ROTC, not 
in good scholastic standing, or not considered potential advanced course stu- 
dent, will no longer be deferred. 

8. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their ROTC deferment agree- 
ments pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be permanently 
suspended immediately, 


School of Naval Science 


CoLonEL Joun F, Duntap, USMC 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


HE NAVAL RESERVE Officers Training Corps is established under au- 

thority of Section 22 of the Act of March 4, 1925 as amended (34 US, 
Code, Sup. 821; Public Law 729, 79th Congress, as amended by Public Law 
71 and 381, 80th Congress). 

A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel] in the Marine Corps is assigned as 
the Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and 
others detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-educated 
junior officers for the line and staff corps of the Regular Navy and to build 
up a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at a 
moment’s notice in a national emergency. NROTC graduates are given equal 
rank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with the graduates of the 
United States Naval Academy, 


Types of NROTC Students 


Students in the NROTC are of three types: 


(a) Regular NROTC Students are appointed Midshipmen, USNR. Such Students 
assume an obligation to make at required summer practice cruises and upon 
acceptance of an appointment as a commissioned officer in the U.S. Navy or 
U.S. Marine Corps serve at the pleasure of the President. The Secretary of 
the Navy establishes criteria for voluntary termination of an officer's status 
to meet the needs of the naval service. At the present time the required 
minimum active duty service period of four years has been established by 
the Secretary of the Navy, 

The Regular program briefly described above is one of the most remark- 
able educational opportunities ever offered. Public Law 729, signed by the 
President on 13 August 1946, commonly known as the Holloway Plan, instituted 
the selection and training of officer candidates for the Navy and Marine Corps 
in colleges and universities throughout the country. In the annual nation-wide 
selection of NROTC Students who will be enrolled in college in the Fall of 
each year, about ten per cent of the quotas will be filled by Navy and Marine 
Corps enlisted personnel. All others will be chosen directly from civilians from 
the United States and its territories. 

For the Regular student the cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will be 
paid by the Government. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Gov- 
ernment and students will receive retainer pay for other expenses during col- 
lege at the rate of $600 per year, Normally students will attend college for 
four years. While in college they may take any course leading to a bacca- 
Jaureate or higher degree except the following: Pre-Medicine, Medicine, 
Pre-Dental, Dentistry, General Agriculture, Dairy Production, Soils, Wildlife 
Management, Soil Conservation, Hotel Administration, Anthropology, Pre- 
Veterinary, Veterinary Medicine, Pre-Theological, ‘Theology, Agronomy, Dairy 
Manufacturing, Horticulture, Real Estate, Religion, Landscape Architecture, 
Physical Education, Pharmacy, Music, Art, Law, Poultry Husbandry, Dairy 
Husbandry, Floriculture, Animal Science, Entomology, Dramatics, Industrial 
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Arts, Animal Husbandry. Regular NROTC students are required to take, in 
addition to the requirements of their major, 33 quarter hours of Naval Science; 
they must complete one year of college mathematics and one year of physics 
by the end of their sophomore year. Also, in order to strengthen the courses 
in Principles and Problems of Leadership (NS 412 and NS 413), a minimum 
of 3 hours in Psychology is required as a prerequisite. Toward meeting this 
requirement, PG 311— Behavior of Man, 3 hours, will be scheduled as an 
additional requirement for all NROTC students to qualify for a commission 
and must be completed prior to the end of their Junior year. An exception to 
this rule will be made in the case of NROTC students whose curriculum re- 
quires PG 211— General Psychology, and completion of this course will be 
considered as meeting requirements as stated above. 


They will be required to make two summer cruises and take one summer 
period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, lasting from six to eight weeks 
each, and upon graduation must accept a commission as Ensign, USN, or 
Second Lieutenant, USMC, if offered. If at the end of four years they do not 
wish to remain in the regular Navy or Marine Corps, and, in the event of the 
termination of their commission, they must accept a commission as a Reserve 
Officer in the United States Navy or the United States Marine Corps, if offered. 

Entrance to this Regular program described above is effected through the 
medium of nation-wide competitive examination given by the Naval Examin- 
ing Section, during December of each year for selection of NROTC students 
to enter the Regular pro for the following Fall. Application blanks to 
take the examination rie information bulletins describing this program are 
made available each Fall at all high schools, colleges, and Offices of Naval 
Officer Procurement. For more complete details, contact the Professor of 
Naval Science of this university. 


(b) Contract NROTC students have the status of civilians who have entered into 
a mutual contract with the Navy. They are not entitled to the compensation 
or benefits paid Regular NROTC students except that they are entitled to a 
uniform issue, payment of commutation of subsistence during their final two 
years of NROTC training, and practice cruise compensation. Contract 
NROTC students, if in all respects qualified, are commissioned as Reserve 
officers in the United States Navy or Marine Corps upon successful comple- 
tion of the course. They are required to serve on active duty for a period of 
three years and retain their commission for a total of six years, unless sooner 
released by the Secretary of the Navy. Students commissioned in the United 
States Marine Corps may receive commissions as Regular officers, if ac- 
cepted under current quotas, and will have the same options of service that 
Regular NROTC students have. 


Contract students also will normally remain in college four years. While in 
the university, a Contract student may take any curriculum which leads to a 
baccalaureate or higher degree. This does not, however, entitle the student 
to any delay of active duty requirements after attaining the basic requirements 
for a baccalaureate degree and commissioning. In addition to the requirements 
of their major and 33 quarter hours of Naval Science, Contract students must 
complete satisfactorily by the end of their second year in the program one of 
the following requirements: (a) Mathematics through trigonometry (in sec- 
ondary school or college); or (b) One quarter of college mathematics. Con- 
tract NROTC students must also meet the same requirement of Psychology as 
indicated above for Regular NROTC students. Contract students are required 
to make only one cruise, normally between the junior and senior years, During 
this training period, Contract students will be paid as prescribed for enlisted 
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men of the first pay grade of the Navy ($78 per month at present), During 
their junior and senior years in the NROTC Program, Contract students are 
eligible to be furnished commutation of subsistence. The amount of this sub- 
sistence is approximately $27 per month. 

(c) Naval Science Students: With the approval of the academic authorities, and 


with certain exceptions, students disenrolled from the Regular or Contract 
NROTC penezaies say ty fares to pursue Naval Science courses for the 
e 


purpose o niversity’s requirement of six quarters of ROTC. 
They = not eligible to make NROTC cruises nor to be paid compensation 
or benehts. 


Equipment 
Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and other equipment necessary to the 
Navy program will be furnished by the Government to Regular and Contract 
ts. The uniform will be worn only when engaged in drills or other 
Naval activities prescribed by the Professor of Naval Science. 


General Qualifications for Enrollment 


In general, each candidate for enrollment in the NROTC must meet the 
following requirements: 

1. Be an unmarried male citizen of the United States, never have been mar- 
ried, and agree to remain unmarried until commissioned or disenrolled. 

2. Have attained his 17th birthday on or before July first of the year of 
enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birthday 
before July first of the year he will be commissioned (i.e., not over 21 on July 
first for initial enrollment at the beginning freshman level unless contemplating 
a curriculum which takes five years to complete, in which case he will not 
have passed the 20th anniversary of his birth on July first for initial enrollment 
at the beginning freshman level), The Professor of Naval Science is authorized 
to waive the minimum age requirement for Contract Students of the freshman 
class in those cases where he considers the student of sufficient maturity to 
undertake the Naval Science courses and drills, 

3. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extra-curricular activities, and record 
in his home community. 

4, Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational 
level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing and attending 
an NROTC institution if selected by the Professor of Naval Science. 

5, Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the 
Medical Department requirements for entrance into the Naval Academy. 

6. Any person receiving compensation from the United States Veterans 
Administration for disability incurred in the naval or military service of the 
United States, or who has any claim pending under the Bureau on account 
of such disability, is not eligible for enrollment in the NROTC. 

7. A citizen of the insular possessions of the United States, unless he 
has been legally admitted as a citizen of the United States, is not eligible for 
membership in NROTC, 

8. A Contract student who is also a member of a Naval Reserve Unit is 
entitled to receive payment on account of subsistence and transportation as an 
NROTC student concurrently with pay provided for drills performed by a re- 
servist while in an inactive duty status. He may not receive subsistence as a 
Contract student concurrently with the active or training duty pay of a reservist. 
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Selective Service Deferments 


1, Regular and Contract Students are draft deferred under the Selective 

Service Extension Act of 1951 from the time of executing their oath of office or 
contract. 
2, NROTC Students from the program become eligible for draft 
apes iy aber Pon the NROTC. In addition, R Students 
are transf in an enlisted status to the Ready Reserves of the U.S. Naval 
Reserve to fulfill the remaining period of their six-year military obligation in- 
curred at the time of appointment as Midshipman, USNR. 

3. The Department of Naval Science will keep the appropriate local draft 
— informed as to the status of each student under paragraphs 1 and 2 
above. 

4, Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their NROTC deferment 
agreement pertaining to pra i work at the University will be per- 
manently suspended immediately. 


Curriculum 
The Naval Science Curriculum consists of five hours per week for all 
courses with exception of the sophomore courses which consist of four hours 
per week. Two hours each are spent on practical work or drill. The 
remaining hours week are spent in classroom work. The Naval Science 
subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are listed below. 


FIRST YEAR 
Naval Orientation (NS 111) 
Sea Power (NS 112) 
Sea Power (NS 113) 


Ist Ot. 
2nd Otr. 
3rd Otr. 


2nd Qn. Naval 


SECOND YEAR 
lst Otr. Naval Weapons (NS 211) 
Weapons (NS 212) 
3rd Qtr, Naval Weapons (NS 213) 


(U. S. N. Candidates) 


THIRD YEAR 
Naval Engineering (NS 311) 
Naval Engineering and Introduction to 
Navigation (NS 312) 
Navigation (NS 313) 


Ist Otr. 
2nd Qtr. 


Srd Qtr. 


(U. S. M. C. 
THIRD YEAR 


Ist Otr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 321) 
Evolution of the Art of War (NS 322) 


FOURTH YEAR 
Ist Qtr. Naval Operations (NS 411) 
2nd Qtr. Naval i and Introduction to 
Principles and Problems of Leadership 


(NS 412) 
3rd Qtr. Principles and Problems of Leadership 
(NS 413) 
Candidates) 
FOURTH YEAR 


Ist Qtr. Amphibious Warfare Part I (NS 421) 
2nd Qtr. Amphibious Warfare Part II (NS 422) 


ard On. Modern Basic Strategy and Tactics 3rd Qtr. Leadership, The Uniform Code of Mil- 
(NS 323) itary Justice (NS 423) 

Each of the above subjects carries 3 quarter hours of credit, with the ex- 
ception of the sophomore courses which carry 2 quarter hours of credit. These 
hours of credit will be cleared as a part of the prescribed quarterly load in 
which they are taken, with graduation requirements for NROTC students being 
increased accordingly. 

Distinguished NROTC Graduates 


The Professor of Naval Science may designate as a Distinguished NROTC 
Graduate any candidate who possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, 
high moral character, a definite aptitude for the aad service, and who has 
distinguished himself in his chosen academic major. 

In order to qualify for this designation, a candidate must achieve an aca- 
demic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation with honor” and 
ate also achieve an equivalent standing in aptitude and Naval Science 
subjects, 


School of Pharmacy 


SAMUEL Terry Coxer, Dean 


4 gos SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the object of which is to 
promote pharmaceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the object of which is to formulate the 
educational, scientific and professional principles and standards which ap- 
proved Schools of Pharmacy are siaahad to meet and maintain. 


Opportunities In Pharmacy. — The thorough academic and scientific back- 
ground provided by the five-year curriculum enables students to pursue a 
variety of courses. Those interested in business will find retail or wholesale 
pharmacy suited to their needs, while those with administrative ability are 
able to go into hospital pharmacy or public health work. If a career in 
scientific research is desired, the scientific option may be elected by those 
qualified, Those interested in sales or sales research will find pharmacy an 
adequate background in qualifying as a sales representative for pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. Many graduates are in government service as narcotics inspec- 
tors, food and drug chemists, and toxicologists. Pharmacy, especially hospital 
pharmacy, offers a wonderful opportunity for women. These are but a few 
of the many opportunities that await registered pharmacists of the future. 


The Pharmacy Curriculum. — The five-year curriculum leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is designed to prepare students for 
the many and varied opportunities available to epneren pharmacists, The 
curriculum also offers opportunity for students to include cultural subjects help- 
ful in preparing for their role in the social, cultural and political life of the 
community, 

Students are admitted to the curriculum in pharmacy by an Admissions 
Committee after successfully completing with acceptable grades one of the 
following prescribed pre-pharmacy programs, 


1. The 1-4 Plan — includes one year of pre-pharmacy, which may be taken 
in the first year of the School of Pharmacy at Auburn or any accredited insti- 
tution offering the prescribed courses. Students taking pre-pharmacy at 
Auburn will be on the 1-4 plan. 


2, The 2-3 Plan — includes two years of prescribed pre-pharmacy courses 
at an accredited institution prior to transferring to Auburn. A minimum of 
nine quarters is then required in the School of Pharmacy. 

After completing the third year, students choose either a professional option 
in preparation for general practice, including hospital pharmacy, or a scien- 
tific option in preparation for industry, medical school, research or teaching. 
The program of each student under either option must be approved by the 
advisor and those choosing the scientific option must have the approval of the 
Dean. Both options will adequately prepare students for State Board exam- 
inations. It is hoped that these options will motivate the superior student to 
achieve an educational level consistent with his ability and interests. 
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School of Pharmacy 


Approved electives should be chosen equally between professional or scien- 
tific and the liberal arts subjects. 

Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to ten 
hours of graduate courses in their fifth year. Registration in graduate courses 
must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate School, but such work can- 
not be applied toward both the undergraduate and graduate degrees. 

Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education: “No student may graduate from a recogni 
college or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholastic years 
of nine quarters or six semesters in residence at said college or school.” Trans- 
fer students will receive no more than 112 quarter hours credit for work 
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completed at this or other institutions in a non-pharmacy 


curriculum. 


Students who transfer from Colleges of Pharmacy approved by the Ameri- 
can Council] on Pharmaceutical Education will be 


work passed with acceptable 


granted full credit for all 


ades at such institutions. Transfer applicants 


are admitted upon approval of the Admissions Committee and must have an 
over-all average of at least 1.0 (“C’). 


Scholarships and Loans. — Information concerning 


available scholarships 


and loans may be obtained by writing to the Chairman, jacaaagr > Committee, 


or the Dean, School of Pharmacy, Auburn University, Auburn, 


abama. 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (P-PY) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L, Gen. Chem. Lab, ..1 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 102 English Comp. ~......5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD QUARTER 

BY 205 Pharmaceutical 

CH 105 General Chemistry ..3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


MS Military Training ~..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis .....5 
PY 101 Intro. to Pharmacy 3 
SY 201 Introduction to 
Sociology, or 
PG 211 Gen. logy ....5 
General Elective ....3 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 
PY 201 Inorganic Pharma- 


ceutical Chemistry ..5 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology .5 
Approved Elective ..3 


{CH 301 Biochemistry ........5 

PY 301 Organic Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry .5 

1PY 303 Physical Pharmacy 4 
Approved Elective .3 


* Options must be chosen at the beginning of the fourth year. 


SECOND YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ~....5 
PS 205 General Physis ~—.5 
ZY 101 General Zoology 5 


MS Military Training -....1 
PE Physical Education 1 
THIRD YEAR 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry ..5 


EH 345 Business & Prof. 
Writing, or 

EH 390 Advanced Comp. ...5 

PY 202 Pharmaceutical 


Terminology -...-...... 2 
VM 204 Pathogenic 
Microbiology ............5 


FOURTH YEAR® 


PY 302 Organic Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry ..5 
PY 306 Elementary 


Pharmacognosy .«.......5 
PY 309 Pharmacology I ......5 
Approved Elective —3 


45 approved electives in the fourth and fifth years. 


PS 206 General Physics ......5 
PY 102 Pharmaceutical 


ZY 102 


MS Military Training -...] 


PE Physical Education ..1 
EC 211 Intro. Accounting —5 
PY 203 Pharmaceutical 

Technology ............. 5 
PY 204 Drug Marketing ....3 
PY 300 Public Health ......... 5 
PY 304 Pharmaceutical 

Technology ............5 
PY 305 Pharmaceutical 

ng ee 5 


{PY 307 Pharmacognosy —....5 
Approved Elective .3 


Advanced ROTC may be used 
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FIFTH YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
PY 400 Disp. Pharmacy I .5 PY 401 Disp. Pharmacy II .5 {PY 402 Disp. Pharmacy III 5 
PY 405 Pharmacology IT 5 {tPY 404 Chemistry of Nat. tPY 407 Chemotherapuetic 
tPY 408 Pharmaceutical Products, or Drugs —. = csesienets 
Economics ...........5  %PY 403 Toxicology ......5 f¢PY 407 Chemotherapeutic 
PY 406 Pharmacology Il .5 Specialties ...............3 
PY 415 Pharmaceutical 
Jurisprudence  .........2 


Approved Elective 5 


Total—257 quarter hours 


1 With consent of the advisor and approval of the Dean, those electing the scientific option 
may substitute courses of equal credit for these subjects. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES: 


PY 205 History of Pharmacy -......... 3 
PY 303 Physical Pharmacy .....................- ——ew 
PY 308 Hospital Phaionact Administration ..3 
PY 403 Toxicology, or 

PY 404 Chemistry of Natural Products ........5 
PY 409 Applied Hospital Pharmacy ........... 
PY 410 Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy ......5 











PY 411 Survey of Mfg. Pharmacy ..............3 
PY 412 Public & Prof. Relations ...........3 
PY 413 Special Problems -—...........~..........1-3 
PY 421 Advanced Inorganic Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry habbbcdcnam 
GENERAL 
BY 201-02 General Botany —...................5-5 
CH 341 Geology .~........ RSF OOPPRIIE STOOGES: 
EC 102 Prins. of Geography —.....0..5 
EC 212 Introductory Accounting .—--....5 
EC 331 Principles of Marketing ...........5 
EC 34) Bersimess: LBW onccce.ce ccc pecs wscccseees td 
EC 432 Advertising ..................... 8 
EH 108 Classical Literature -...........-.......5 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary —............5 
EH 231 Public Speaking ........ szandtould 
EH 304 Technical Writing -.......................-.. 5 


EH 345 Business & Professional Writing 5 
EH 390 Advanced Composition ...............5 
FL 121-122 Introductory French 

FL 151-152 Introductory German ............5-5 
HY 206 United States Government .............. 5 


PROFESSIONAL OR SCIENTIFIC 


PY 430 Pharmacological Techniques ~.......5 








PY 431 Pharmacology VI ...........-..---------.0---- = 
PY 432 Funds. of Bionucleonics ........_......3 
PY 440 Histology of Natural Products ........ 3 
PY 441 Commercial Pharmacognosy 3 
CH 316 Physical Chemistry —..................5 
CH 418-19-20 Biochemistry —.................5-5-5 
HE 372 Nutrition & Health —.....................3 
ZY 301 Comparative Anatomy -.......0... nd 
ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology .................... 5 
ELECTIVES? 

HY 207-8 World History .......................-. 5-5 
MH 127 Elementary Mathematical Statistics 5 
MH 251-52 Analytical Geometry & 

to ig) FS eae ae 5-5 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music —...........3 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music .....................3 
PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy —....... a 
PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ................... a 
PA 307 Scientific Reasoning ..........0...00005 
PA 308 Introduction to Logic .. Se pnnGio pers 
PA 350 Philosophy of Science —............... ansaid 
PG 211 General Psychology — ~.......0......5 
PG 311 The Behavior of Man ................... one 
ST 111 Business Typewriting ........... seodd 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology .................5 


® Additional electives may be taken only with approval of advisor. 





School of Science and Literature 


Rocer W. Auten, Dean 


i SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE is the oldest school of 
Auburn University and offers work in various lines leading to the Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Arts degrees. It is the only school on the campus 
which had its origin when Auburn was a denominational institution. For many 
years it was known as the Academic Faculty and the work offered was referred 
to as the General Course. The State of Alabama assumed charge of Auburn 
in 1872 and the work then offered which is now retained is administered by 
the isc of sane and Literature. Throughout the history of the institution 
this schoo) has played an important It is composed of nine departments 
in which inatoetion is offered by he Hee 175 faculty members. : 

The School of Science and Literature has a two-fold partes. As a distinct 
school coordinate with other schools of the university it offers work designed 
to equip the student with a broad and liberal education and thereby enable 
him to care for himself better and to Smee more effectively the duties of 
a citizen, A second purpose is to function as the service division of the univer- 


sity. 
Degree Courses 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology, English, Foreign Languages, 
History and Political Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Secretarial 
Administration, and Speech are in the School of Science and Literature. In 
general, the curricula offered in this school are based on various combina- 
tions of courses presented by these departments, but in some of the curricula 
certain courses are required which are offered by other schools of the university. 

Outlines of all work required in the curricula in Business Administration, 
Mathematics, Physics, Applied Physics, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Secretarial Administration, and Science and Litera- 
ture are recorded in detail on pages 184-189 inclusive. 

In the other curricula offered in this school the work required in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years is recorded on page 183. sol the junior and 
senior years the student must complete a major of seven five-hour courses 
and two minors of three five-hour courses each or a double minor of six five- 
hour courses. Any course to be counted in the major and minors must be 
numbered 200 or above. Required sophomore courses are not counted on the 
majors and minors. The work constituting the major must be elected from 
courses offered by one department or by two closely related departments 
upon the advice of the dean and the heads of the departments concerned. The 
work composing each minor must be selected from a single department. The 
major and minors will normally be selected from different departments, but 
the double minor will be in one department. Other work will be elected upon 
advice of the dean to meet the total requirement of 108 quarter hours during 
the junior and senior years. 
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The head of the department in which the student majors —or someone 
designated by him —automatically becomes the student’s advisor and is 
charged with the responsibility of outlining the student’s major work, The 
minors are to be selected in consultation with the head of the department in 
which the student majors, but the heads of the departments in which the 
student minors will prescribe the work to be completed in those fields. The 
outline of the work constituting the major and minors must be transmitted to 
the dean of the school before the student registers for his junior year of work, 


A Service Division 


One of the very important functions of the School of Science and Literature 
is to serve the professional schools on the campus. Whatever curriculum a 
student may elect, whether it be Engineering, Agriculture, Education, Home 
Economics, or any other, he must take certain fundamental courses in English, 
mathematics, history, economics, and sometimes physics, foreign languages, 
public ing, journalism, etc. All of these courses at Auburn are offered 
only in the School of Science and Literature, thereby eliminating unnecessary 
duplication and saving cost. The student who is preparing to become a pro- 
fessional teacher spends a large portion of his time in this schoo] acquiring a 
fundamental education in the subject matter which he expects ultimately to 
teach and in broadening his education in general subjects. He takes his pro- 
fessional work in teacher-training in the School of Education, A student enter- 
ing Auburn University who has not yet decided what particular vocation he 
desires to pursue will naturally register in the School of Science and Literature 
and may, if he so elects, transfer later to a technical school in the institution. 
Courses in other divisions of the institution are open to election by students 
registered in the School of Science and Literature. 


Foreign Language. — In all curricula in this schoo] that require three quar- 
ters in a foreign language the work must be in one language. 


Co-operative Program in Business Administration 


The Co-operative Program in Business Administration is a program of 
education which offers students in Business Administration an opportunity to 
integrate their theoretical training with practical experience. Students alter- 
nate each quarter between school and a work assignment provided through 
the Co-operative Coordinator by business, industrial, and banking organiza- 
tions, For further information, see page 91. 


Curriculum in Science and Literature (SL) and Pre-Law (PL) 


Students desiring to pursue a curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor 
of Arts with majors in English, English-Journalism, Foreign Language, History, 
Speech and Sociology; or a curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor of Sci- 
ence with majors in Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Economics, Mathematics, 
Physics, and those preparing for Law School should select this curriculum. 
Prospective majors should consult departmental requirements beginning on 

age 184. This curriculum is designed to meet the minimum requirements 
for admission to standard law schools by the end of the sophomore year. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

EC 102 Prin. of Geography .5 EH 101 English Comp. .....5 EH 102 English Comp. ~—....5 

HY 107 United States Hist. 5 MH 112 Intr. College Math. .5 FL Foreign Lan °* 5 

MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 Science (ZY 101 or Science (ZY 102 or 

LY 101 Use of Library —.....1 CH 103, 103L)t CH 104, 104L)t 

MS Military Training —..1 and ?f —..............5 wr Of ger ee eee | 

PE Physical Education ..1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FL Foreign Language .5 EH 253 Lit. in English ....5 {tEC 200 Gen. Economics —.5 
HY 209 U.S. Federal Gov't .5 FL Foreign Language .5 EH 254 Lit. in English -....... 5 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology®® .5 HY 210 U.S. State Gov't ...5 PG 211 Psychology®® ..........5 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 


For Science and Literature Students 


During the junior and senior years the student not in advanced ROTC 
is to complete Philosophy 301 (3) and Logic 308 (3), seven additional five- 
hour courses in his major, three additional five-hour courses in each of two 
minors, five five-hour electives and four three-hour general electives; 211 
quarter credit hours are normally required for graduation. All major and minor 
courses are to be numbered 200 or above. See available majors and minors 


below. 


Language and Literature Major 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Language-Literature Groups are as follows: 
English®®*, Journalism and English®**, Foreign Language, Speecht 1‘. 

Students who choose one of the above majors will select two minors from 
the following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, 
English, Foreign Languages, History, Home Economics, Journalism, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, related 
subjects in Agriculture or Engineering, Secretarial Administration, Sociology, 
Speech, Zoology. , 

Science Majort 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Science Group are as follows: Biological Sci- 
ences, Chemistry, Mathematicstt?7, Physics, 

Students who choose a Science Major will select two minors from the fol- 
lowing: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, English, 
Foreign Languages, History, Home Economics, Journalism, Mathematics, 
Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, related subjects 
: ik or Engineering, Secretaria] Administration, Sociology, Speech, 

oology. 





t Majors in Mathematics or Physical Sciences will take CH 103-103L and CH 104-104L. 
tt Must include Laboratory. 

1 Economics majors take EC 201. 

° Students who have credit for two high school units in a foreign language must begin third 
quarter’s work in that language or take another language. 

°° Science majors will take two quarters of Science here but Sociology and Psychology are to 
be taken during the Junior or Senior Year. 

®©° For special requirements for English and English-Journalism majors, see pages 257 and 260, 

++? For special requirements for Speech majors, see page 311. 

+++4 For special requirements for Mathematics majors, see page 270. 
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Social Science Major 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Social Science Group are as follows: Eco- 
nomics®**, History®®°*°, Sociology®°. 

Students who choose one of the above majors will select two minors from 
the following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, 
English, Foreign Languages, History, Home Economics, Journalism, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, Secretarial 
Administration, Sociology, Speech, Zoology, related subjects in Agriculture or 
Engineering. 


For Pre-Law Students 


By the end of the junior year the student preparing for a career in law and 
desiring to qualify for the A.B. or B.S. degree (awarded at the end of the 
first year in Law School after completion of three years in this curriculum 
at Auburn), must have satisfactorily completed Philosophy 301 (3), Logic 308 
(3), and the following five quarter-hour courses: Public Speaking 251, Argu- 
mentation and Debate 283, Accounting 211, Accounting 212 and History of 
England 472. In addition selection from the following five-hour courses is 
strongly recommended for completion of the Junior year: Typewriting 111°, 
Advanced Composition 390, Statistics 345, Corporation Finance 468, Public 
Finance 465, Political Science 407, Social Problems 202 and Cultural Anthro- 

logy 203, Those students wishing to obtain the bachelor’s degree at Auburn 
ore entering Law School should continue this curriculum and complete 
the usual major, minors and electives described above for Science and Litera- 
ture students, 
Business Administration (BA) 

This program is designed to train for careers in the business world and gov- 
ernment. During the first two years, asis is given to a liberal arts pro- 
gram of work which is so essential to all college graduates. The four-year 
curriculum gives the student a systematic introd uction to and understanding 
of the major areas of Accounting, Management, Marketing, Finance and Bank- 
ing, Statistics, Personnel Management, Industrial Relations and Economics. 
Furthermore, during the junior and senior years, opportunity is given the stu- 
dent to major or concentrate in a particular area of business, thereby qualifying 
him for more specialized work in business or government. Business manage- 
ment at top, middle and lower levels, increasingly demands the services of 
the business administration- and commerce-trained graduate. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. _....5 EH 102 English Comp. ......5 EC 103 Econ, Geog. ..........- 5 
HY 107 US. History ............ 5 FL 121, 131 or 151, or FL 122, 132 or 152, or 
MH 111 Intr, College Math. 5 Science (ZY 101 or Science (ZY 102 or 
LY 101 Use of Library —.....1 CH 103) and tt 5 CH 104) and tt 5 


MS Military Training ..1 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 SA 111 Typewriting® .........5 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training ....] 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education. 


® Not open to students having one H.S. unit in typing. 

°° For special requirements for Sociology majors, see page 309. 

®°° Economic Problems, EC 202, Statistics, EC 345, and Money and Banking, EC 360, are 
for Economics majors. 

°°°° For special requirements for History majors, see page 266, 

+f Must include Laboratory. 
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FIRST QUARTER 
EC 205 Bus. Org. & Mat. —..5 
EC 211 Intro. Accounting ....5 
SP 231 Public Speaking ——5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


EC 331 Marketing Principles 5 


EC 345 Statistics —.—...-.....--.. 5 


EC 360 Money & Banking .5 
{PA301 Intro, to Philosophy 3 


EC 465 Public Finance ........ 5 
Group Elective .......5 
Elective®® ................ 5 
Elective ...-..........3 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EC 201 Prin. of Economics ..5 
EC 212 Intro. Accounting 5 
HY 206 U.S. Government ..5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 341 Business Law ........5 
Group Elective ........5 
Elective®® ..............5 
tPA308 Intro. to Logie ~....3 
SENIOR YEAR 
Group Elective ........5 
Group Elective ........5 
Elective®® a. 
Elective <....-.....000e----3 
Total—211 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
EC 202 Econ. Problems .— 5 
EH 253 Lit. in English .....5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology or 
SY 201 Intro. to Sociology .5 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education —1 


EC 350 Labor Problems —..5 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Wrtg. .5 
Elective®® ............5 
Elective ....................9 


EC 463 Corp. Finance ........ 5 
Group Elective ......5 
Elective®® ............... 
Elective 





Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 

® Not open to students having one H.S. unit in typing. In such cases an Economic Group 
Elective may be substituted. 

®® Electives chosen in consultation with advisor. 

} Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


EC 357 Economic History of Europe 

EC 358 Economio History of the United States 
EC 304 Geography of South America 

EC 305 Geography of North America 

EC 306 Geography of Europe 

EC 307 Geography of Asia 

EC 308 Geography of Africa 

EC 311-12 Intermediate Accounting 

EC 314 Income Tax Accounting 


EC 404 Office Management 

EC 405 Cultural Geography of the World 
EC 407 World Resources 

EC 411-12 Cost Accounting 

EC 414 Adv. Income Tax Accounting 
EC 416 Auditing 

EC 417-18 Advanced Accounting 

EC 419 Governmental Accounting 
EC 432 Advertising 

EC 433 Retail Store Management 

EC 434 Purchasing 

EC 435 Advanced Marketing 


EC 436 Marketing and Business Research 
EC 437 Sales Management 
EC 438 Retail Merchandising 


Legisla 
EC 445 Industrial Relations 
EC 446 Business Cycles 
EC 449 Ady. Personnel Administration 
EC 450 Job Evaluation and Incentive Systems 
Intermediate Economic Theory 


EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 

EC 460 Economic Development of the South 
EC 462 Monetary Theory and Policy 

EC 464 Investments 

EC 471 Foreign Trade 

EC 472 Economics of Transportation 

EC 473 Traffic Management 

EC 474 Advanced Statistics 


SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 


The course in Secretarial Administration is designed to meet the needs of 
those who plan to fit themselves for secretarial positions in business, govern- 
ment and professional offices. The program of work outlined leads to the de- 


gree of Bachelor of Science. 


In order to determine ae sear in the proper course personal conferences 


with those students who 
be held during registration, 


ve had shorthand and typewriting elsewhere will 
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FIRST QUARTER 

EC 102 Prin. of Geog. or 

EC 103 Intro. Econ. Geog. .5 
EH 101 English Comp, —~....5 
HY 107 U.S. History -....... = 
LY 101 Use of Library ~......1 
PW 1ll Hygiene ...........1 
PW Physical Education ..1 


SA 203 Secretarial Science ..5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics or 
EC 201 Prin. of Economics .. 
FL 122, 132 or 152 —....__5 
HY 205 Current Events ...1 
PW Physical Education ..1 


EC 341 Business Law —.....5 
EC 345 Statistics —. 
SA 302 Office Machines 
PA 301 Intro. to Philosophy 3 





EC 404 Office Management .5 
Elective .........-.....-. 
Elective 
Elective enc 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. .....5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
SA 101 Secretarial Science® 5 
PW 112 Hygiene c 1 
PW Physical Education 1 








SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 211 Intro. Accounting ....5 
PG 211 Psychology  ~..--.—--.- 5 
SA 204 Secretarial Science ..5 
HY 205 Current Events ...1 
PW Physical Education —1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SY 201 Intro. Sociology 


SA 300 Sec. Procedure ——...5 





SA 303 Adv. Office Mach. 5 
PA 308 Intro. to Logic or 
PA 302 Ethics 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ~—....5 
SA 401 Dictation ..........--... 5 
Elective ~..................5 
Elective ................-..3 
Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
FL 121, 131 or 151 ~........5 
MH 112 Inte. Col. Math. or 
EH 108 Classical Lit. 5 
SA 102 Secretarial Science .5 
PW 113 Hygiene ~—.............l 
PW Physical Education .1 


EC 212 Intro. Accounting ..5 
HY 206 U.S. Government .5 
SP 231 Public Speaking -~.....5 
SA 200 Filing =e 


ete OE OR Oe, 


PW Physical Education ..1 

SA 301 Dictation -............. ..5 

EH 345 Bus. & Professional 
he) 
Elective -.............. <a 
Elective -.............-- sans 


SA 402 Office Appren- 
ticeshi 


Group Elective®® 5 
Group Elective®® see 
Elective —.....-......-.. 


® Open to SA majors and others who have had SA 111 or equivalent typing credit. 
®©® Refer to page 185 for Group Electives. 


Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers as Mathematicians. 


FIRST QUARTER 
English Comp. ~.... 
French®? 
Intr. College Math. - 


EH 101 
FL 121 
MH lilt 
LY 101 
PE 
MS 


EH 253 a 
MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 





Fi 


PS 201 Mechanics .—.........5 
PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Training —1 
FL 151 Elem. German®® = 
HY 208 World History ~... 

MH 331 Higher Algebra at 
PA 301 Intro. to Phil.® ...... 


MH 428 Lin. Diff. Systems ..5 

*°F lective 2 acre! 5 
Elective 3 ........ 

Elective 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. 5 
FL 122 Elem. French®® ...5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Training ...1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 254 Lit. in English -.....5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Heat, Light, & 





PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Training ~.. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FL 152 Elem. German®® —..5 
MH 420 Adv. Calculus ~—...5 

MH 431 Intro. Modern 
Algebra .......---..-..-..-- 5 
Elective ~..--~-000-c0e0s-+-- 3 


SENIOR YEAR 
MH 443 Topics on Geom. or 
MH 444 Higher Geometry ....5 
**F lective 2 Sequence 5 


Elective 3 _.........5 
Elective ....................9 
Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
108 Classical Literature 5 
221 Inter. French®® —..5 
161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
Physical Education ..1 
Military Training 1 


aa gck 


HY 207 World History .......5 
MH 264 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 203 Elec. & Magnetism 5 
PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Training 1 


FL 251 Inter. German®® —5 





MH 421 Ady. Galeulus .......5 
Philosophy Elective 5 
Elective .~.............. | 

MH Elective 1 -........-....-- 5 

©°F lective 2 Sequence 5 
Elective 3 .............-.5 
Elective ............------ | 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 

® Not required of students in advanced ROTC programs. 

°° The order in which these sequences are taken may be interchanged. The French sequence 
may be replaced by 15 hours of either Russian or Italian. Students who have credit for two high 
schoo! units in a foreign language must begin the third quarter of work in that language or take 
another language. 
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1. MH Elective—to be taken from MH 435, 437, 443, 444, or 447. 


2. These electives are to include any one of the following 
to Modern Physics, PS 401 Theoretical Physics 1 (mech.), PS 
(b) ZY 101, ZY 102 General Zoology, ZY 400 Genetics or BY 
BY 202 General Botany, ZY 400 Genetics or BY 401 Princ. of Biometry, 
1041, and 105, 105L, General Chemistry, or CH 

4. The student must consult with the Department 
electives. They are used to meet the needs and interests of the 


sequences: 
402 Theoretical Physics IT (mech.), 
401 Princ. of Biometry, (c) BY 201, 


(a) PS 305 Introduction 


(d) CH 103, 103L, 104, 


207 Organic Chemistry. 
of Mathematics on the selection of these 
individual students in line with 


fulfilling the objectives of this curriculum, They may be taken in the biological, physical or social 
sciences, literature, languages, history, education or mathematics. 


Physics (PS) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 


eventual careers in research and teaching in Physics. Equipment 


is available 


for advanced laboratory work and research in several outstanding fields. 


CH 111 
HY 107 


FIRST QUARTER 
Chemistry —............5 
U.S. History ...........5 


Col. Alg. & Trig.* ..5 
Use of Library —....1 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 


Lit. in English ...... 5 
Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
Mechanics ..............5 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education 1 


Elem. German®® ..5 


Engu. Math. I .--...- 5 
Int. Elec. & Mag. ..6 
Elective .......-........3 


Physical Chemistry ..5 
Theoretical Phys. I 5 
Nuclear Physics ......5 
ELeCHVE: <crcnccececcvensoses 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 Chemistry —.—........5 
EH 101 English Comp. —~...5 


MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FL 121 Elem. French®® ....5 
MH 264 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Heat, Sound, Light 5 


MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FL 152 Elem. German®® ....5 
PS 302 Electronics ~—...-........5 
EleCHVG ....-cccce-ns11-...5 
1 TN, ener reneeeee 3 

SENIOR YEAR 


CH 408 Physical Chemistry ..5 

PS, 303. Optics. «......-.-- +--+ 

PS 402 Theoretical Phys. Il 5 
Elective ... 3 


Total—211 quarter hours 





THIRD QUARTER 
CH 113 Chemistry -~............ 5 
EH 102 English Comp. ..._.. 5 
MH 262 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FL 122 Elem. French®® ....5 
MH 361 Diff. Equations —....5 
PS 203 Elec, and Mag. ...... 5 
MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis —...5 
PS 305 Modern Physics ....5 
Group Elective —......5 
INE actithasdiroceen, 3 


PS 404 Thermodynamics ...... 5 
Group Elective -....... 5 
Elective ..............-...--5 
Elective er. | 





Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 


year in lieu of Military Training. 


° Only five hours credit allowed toward graduation for MH 111-112 if sequence MH 111-112 
is taken instead of MH 160. 
®° Students who have credit for two high school units in a foreign language must begin the 
third quarter of work in that language or take another language. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


MH 403-4 Engineering Mathematics 1] and III PS 410 Introduction to Reactor Physics IT 
PS 413 Introduction to X-Ray Crystallography 
PS Al4 Electron Optics & Microscopy 


MH 460 
PS 304 


PS 409 Introduction to Reactor Physics I 


Numerical Analysis I 
Applied Spectroscopy 


Applied Physics (APS) 


PS 421 Advanced Electronic Circuits 


This curriculum provides a thorough foundation in piss and sufficient 
e 


training in mathematics and related sciences to enable 
industrial and governmental research | 
curriculum elect to pursue further trainin 


During the junior and senior years, thirty 


graduates to enter 


aboratories, Many graduates in this 
g for advanced degrees in Physics. 
-five quarter hours are designated 


as technical electives. At least twenty of these quarter hours are to be 
taken in one related science. The remaining fifteen quarter hours may be 
chosen from courses not required in physics, mathematics, or the related 
science, 

Following the curriculum outline is a list of technical electives in the re- 
lated sciences. 


HY 107 U.S. History 
MH 160 Col. Alg. & Trig.® .5 
LY 101 Use of Library .—l 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


—_ 


18 


EH 253 Lit. in English ......5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Mechanics ...............5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


17 


MH 402 Eng. Math. I 
PS 301 Inter. Electricity 

& Magnetism ..._.....5 

®°°°Technical Elective .5 


15 


PS 401 Theoretical Phys. I 5 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics —....5 
Technical Elective ..5 

SCOR lective ......---....---- 3 


Auburn University 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 Chemistry ——.........5 
EH 101 English Comp. -.....5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
EG 102 Eng, Drawing .......2 
MS Military Training -...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


19 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


PS 202 Heat, Light, and 
re « 

Military Training ....1 

Physical Education ..1 


17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


PS 305 Modern Physics ~....5 
PS 404 Thermodynamics ....5 
EE 331 Cirenit Analysis I .5 

2° OP lective .....--.0-.--3 


18 


SENIOR YEAR 


PS 402 Theoretical Phys. II 5 
Technical Elective .5 
Technical Elective ..5 

°¢°°F lective . 





-sserere 


—_—-— 


18 


Total—211 quarter hours 


EH 102 English Comp. -.....5 
MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 
IL 103 Mach. Tool Lab. —1 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


18 


ME 306 Strength of 
Materials®® —.............5 
MH 361 Diff. Equations —..5 
PS 203 Elec. & Mag. ........ 5 
MS Military Training .1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


17 


PS 
PS ee 


Optics 
Technical Elective ..5 
2°°°F lective 


ied 


-eeo—e 


18 


PS 413 X-rays & Crys. 
S 


truc. 
Technical Elective ..5 
Technical Elective ..5 
ee0°P lective ................ ae | 


18 





® Only 5 hours of credit are allowed toward graduation for MH 111-112 if the sequence MH 
111-112 is taken instead of MH 160. 


®©° Students taking related courses in 
of ME 307 and CH 208 (Organic Chemistry) instead of M 
®°° Students taking advanced ROTC may schedule th 


hours of free electives and one of the technical electives. 


©°° Students anticipating graduate work should use 
equal number of free electives to complete at 


E 306. 
eir military courses within the fifteen 


chemistry will take CH 207 (Organic Chemistry) instead 


10 hours of technical electives and an 
least 10 hours in each of two foreign languages: 


French, German, or Russian. Otherwise, his free elective credits (up to 15 hours) should be earned 


in the areas of Philosophy, Literature, 


In parenthesis following a course title 
taken. Example: (3-2) means the course sho 


quarter. 


AE 301 Basic Aerodynamics ..... 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


History, the Social Sciences or the Fine Arts. 


are numbers indicating when the course should be 
uld be taken during the junior year in the second 


ee. 5 ME 202 Materials of Engineering ..............-9 


AE 404 High Speed Aerodynamics ..-...........-5 ME 206 Properties of Materials ~......-.---- 
AE 413 Theoretical Aerodynamics ..............5 ME 313 Fluid Mechanics —..-----..-.<...+.. (3-3) 5 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis .................-....(3-3) 5 ME 335 Metallurgy .......... pee i 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry -....---.0c-ccc-s-- ME 421] Heat Transfer ....................---..(4-l) 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry -~.-............... (4-1) 5 ME 441 Engineering Systems I .-........... (4-2) 5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry -..--....... (4-2) 5 ME 442 Engineering Systems II veceseevee(4-3) & 
CH 409 Physical Chemistry -.....---.-<--.---.---- 5 MH 404 Engineering Mathematics II mee 
CH 410 Intermediate Inorganic Chem, ..(3-1) 5 MH 428 Linear Differential Systems —......-0-9 
CH 412 Chemical Thermodynamics ........... .5 MH 460 Computer Systems .......0......-—--D 
EE 332 Circuit Analysis -...............--.- (3-3) 5 PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy -—.....-.---.-. ee 
EE 430 Radio Transmission Line .....(4-1) 5 PS 409 Int. to Reactor Physics I ~..........--- an 
EE 442 Ind. Electronics and Control Cir. ....5 PS 410 Int. to Reactor Physics Il .........- a 
EE 443 Transistor Electronics ...........—....--- PS 414 Electron Optics ....-...-<...--c-eeccssseme and 
EE 444 Fund. of Digital Computers -~.....--. 5 PS 470 Health Physics .-..................-.com 5 
EE 445 Nuclear Instrumentation ~................5 


EE 448 Communications Eng. I .....--. (4-2) 5 
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Curriculum in Pre-Professional Science 
Por Students in Premedicine (PM), Predentistry (PD) and Preveterinary 
Medicine (PV) 


The first two years of this curriculum meet the minimum course require- 
ments for admission to the Auburn School of Veterinary Medicine. Refer to 
page 190 for particulars, Standard schools of dentistry and medicine require 
at least two and three years, ely. Each student is urged to continue 
an additional one or two years at the bare minimum demands of the 
professional school of his choice, however. The Bachelor of Science degree is 
awarded to those oops oe four-year curriculum before entering pro- 
fessional school. Students itted to dental, medical or veterinary ical 
school before graduation, but after haying completed the first three years of 
this curriculum at Auburn and including General Chemistry 105 and 105L, 
may transfer credits for the first year in professional school back to Auburn and 
receive the B.S. degree. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ....5 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry —4 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. -..1 


ZY 101 Zoology ...-.--....-....-. 5 EH 102 English Comp. .....5 HY 107 U.S. History -........ 5 
LY 101 Use of Library .....1 ZY 102 Zoology ................. § MH112 Int. College Math, 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —..1 


PE Vhysical Edocation 1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education 1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

BY 201 General Botany ...5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry 5 
PS 205 Physics ............. _.5 HY 206 U.S. Government EH 141 Medical Vocab. —....5 
CH 105 General Chemistry ..3 or PS 210 Physics 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 PH 202 Veterinary Poul.® ..5 or 

or PS US Pipes | genet 5 AH 204 Animal Nutrition® .5 
AH 200 Intro. An. Husb.? 5 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training —.1 
MS Military Training .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EH 345 Business and Prof. CH 206 Quant. Analysis ...... 5 CH 316 Physical Chemistry 5 
Writing .................... 5 FL 152 German®® ............... 5 FL 251 German®® ............... 5 
FL 151 German®® ———....... 5 SY 201 Sociology ..............5 ZY 302 Vertebrate Embry. ..5 
ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy ...... 5 tPA308 Intro. to Logic ...... 3 Elective ..............-.... 3 


tPA301 Intro. to Philosophy 3 HY 305 Current Events®®® .1 HY 305 Current Events®®? ..1 
HY 305 Current Events®** 1 





SENIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Gen, Economics ._5 PG 211 General Psychology 5 SP 231 Public Speaking .....5 
Group Elective ...... 5 Group Elective ....5 Group Elective .....5 
Group Elective ..5 Group Elective ........5 Group Elective —.....5 
BlOCUVO ...0ccccccereeee eee 3 Elective -...... wowed EBlOCHVE W2.W..2.cceccccecees 3 
Total—211 quarter hours 


Women stadents will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in liew of Military Training. 

*To be taken by preveterinary students but not by premedical or predental students. 

** Students who have credit for two high school units in German must begin the third quarter's 
work in that language or take another language. 

®°° Not required for graduation but urged in preparation for Medical and Dental Aptitude 
tests. Three quarters of Current Events recommended throughout Junior year and may be used in 
Place of a three-hour elective. 

t Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


CH 301 Biochemistry SY 304 Minority Groups 

CH 305 Organic Chemistry SY 301 Sociology of the Family 

EC 341-2 Business Law VM 200 General Microbiology 

EH 253 Literature in English VM 220-1 Human Anatomy and Physiology 
EH 357-8 Americon Literature ZY 308 Micrology 

FL 252 Intermediate German ZY 400 Genetics 

HY 207-8 World History ZY 404 Medical Entomology 

MH Advanced Mathematica ZY 409 Histology 


PG 435 Abnormal Psychology 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
]. E. Greene, Dean 


tba SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited 
program of wer bepee to the degree of Doctor of Veteri Medi- 
cine. Completion of the curriculum requires four years in the professional 
school after completion of the pre-professional curriculum which requires a 
minimum of two years. 
An expanding pro of research contributes to the advancement of 
knowledge in ihe tePramal and control of animal diseases, 


Non-curricular Educational Programs. — All students enrolled in veterinary 
medicine are eligible for membership in the Student a ge of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. This organization affords the student an ex- 
cellent opportunity to listen to visiting lecturers of varied specialties from all 
parts of the world. Practicing veterinarians regularly appear on the programs 
and discuss many phases of veterinary practice. 

Each year the faculty presents a four-day conference for graduate veteri- 
narians and students. Demonstrations ted are shown to small groups by 
means of closed circuit television. red, cca these programs are men of wide 
experience and prominence in specialized fields of veterinary medicine. 

Post-graduate short courses are presented each year. Announcements are 
made prior to each course, The instruction is given by specialists in the va- 


rious fields of veterinary medicine. 
Admission 


Two years of general college work, with a minimum scholastic average of 
1.25 on all required courses, is required for admission. A grade of D on any 
required course will not be accepted. The Committee on Admissions of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine may require a personal interview with any 
applicant and may also require a reading comprehension test, or an examina- 
tion on any required course. The School of Science and Literature offers a 
two-year Pre-Veterinary Medicine Curriculum which is available to residents of 
Alabama and is shown on page 189, Applications for admission to the pre- 
veterinary course should be made directly to the Registrar, Auburn University. 

Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-professional 
requirements at institutions within their home state, since they are not eligible 
for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. Such 
work should include 10 quarter hours of inorganic chemistry, 10 quarter hours 
of organic chemistry, 10 quarter hours of paras 5 quarter hours of botany, 
10 quarter hours of zoology, 10 quarter hours of English Composition, 10 
quarter hours of introductory college mathematics, 5 quarter hours of poultry 
science, 5 quarter hours of animal nutrition, 5 quarter hours of introductory 
animal science, 5 quarter hours of American history, and 5 quarter hours 
of medical vocabulary. Ten quarter hours of Latin or modern language may 
be substituted for medical vocabulary, or this course may be taken through the 
Correspondence Study Department, Auburn University. Three semester-hour 
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courses will be accepted as the equivalent in subject-matter content of five 
quarter-hour courses. 

Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
making formal application not less than four months in advance of entrance 
date. Applications will be considered only from students who submit evidence 
of satisfactory completion of all the above requirements. Students will be 
admitted at the beginning of the fall quarter only, 


Admission under the Regional Plan. — Under the Regional Plan for Veteri- 
nary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves five states — Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Kentucky and Tennessee, While there is no limit on the 
number of applications, the School’s facilities make it necessary to restrict 
admissions to 75 new students each year — 35 from Alabama and a fixed share 
of the other 40 from each of the other four participating states. 


The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
Regional Education plan maintains a counseling and guidance service for stu- 
dents desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students at- 
tending other than Land-Grant Institutions of the several states should contact 
the counseling and guidance service for information and advice concerning 
courses which will be spe ists in the pre-veterinary curriculum, Inquiries 
should be made early and addressed to: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Science & Literature 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida: Dean, School of aia 
University of Flori 
Gainesville, Florida 


Mississippi: Dean, School of Agriculture 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Mississippi 


Kentucky: Head, Department of Animal Pathology 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Tennessee: Dean of Resident Instruction 


School of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The procedure in making application for admission to the School of Veteri- 
Lome under the Regional Plan varies in the several states. An officer, 
or board, in each state certifies applicants as to residence and evaluates the 
courses completed for meeting the pre-veterinary requirements. Courses ac- 
ceptable in the de program at the State Land-Grant Institution will be 
considered aocoptibia the Auburn University pre-veterinary program. An 
applicant who wishes to be included in his state’s list of eligibles for entrance 
into the School of Veterinary Medicine should send his completed application 
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mi, SR with three letters of recommendation and a puosny covering all 
college work completed to the appropriate address as indicated below: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida: Secretary 
Board of Control for Fla. Institutions of Higher Learning 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Kentucky: Chairman, 
Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Mississippi: Executive Secretary 
Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning 
State Capitol 
J } Mi * ip pi 


Tennessee: Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The final selection of students to be admitted is made by the Committee 
on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These 
selections are made from the applicants who have been certified by the com- 
mittees in the ive states after giving due consideration to scholastic 
record and general adaptibility for the profession. The right is reserved to 
accept or reject admission of any applicant. 


Microscopes. — In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. 
Microscopes may be purchased through the Supply Store of Auburn Univer- 
sity for cash in full amount less any available discounts, 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make a scho- 
lastic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic year may 
be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency. 
A student who makes a grade of “F” on any course may be required to with: 
draw from the School of Veterinary Medicine until such time as the course is 
offered again. Such student may be required to repeat certain other courses 
in the curriculum for that quarter, 

Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic re- 
quirements for continuance in college. The scholastic penalties incurred while 
enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of the 
student's record. 
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Given below are the subjects together with the credit hours required for 
each of the four years in the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
students will be required to continue in school dur- 


Fourth-year vete 
ing the summer, fall ee 


winter quarters, Following completion of the three 


quarters of senior academic work, each student will be required to serve an 
internship of one quarter with a reputable practicing veterinarian. A certifi- 
cate of satisfactory completion of this internship will be required for gradua- 


tion. 


VM 320 
VM 326 
VM 330 
VM 333 


VM 436 
VM 443 


VM ‘456 


VM 500 
VM 510 
PH 422 
VM 526 


VM 528 


VM 551 
VM 554 
VM 557 
VM 560 
VM 575 
VM 562 


VM 572 
VM 566 
VM 576 


Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


FIRST QUARTER 


Anatomy ...-..-cenceceeeee 5 
Histology <......----cccorsod 
Gen. Microbiology ..5 
Zootechnics ............ 3 
Pharmacology .......... 5 
Physiology ..............5 
General Pathology . 
Parasitology ....-....... 
Vet. Medicine ........5 
Small Animal Med. .5 
Avian Diseases .......- 5 
Physical Diag. & 


Clinical Technique ..2 
Applied Anatomy ....2 


Jurisp. & Ethics -......1 
Vet. Medicine —.—...3 
Applied Anatomy -..1 
Obstetrics 
Meat Sanitation 5 
Large Animal Sur- 

gery & Ob. Ex. ~.....1 
Sm. An. Surg. Ex. .1 
Large Animal Clinic 2 
Small Animal Clinic 2 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
VM 321 ed 
VM 32 sentipeeestatl 
VM 331 Inf. & Immunity ....5 
VM 329 Physio incatitnstscibale 

SECOND YEAR 
VM 437 Pharmacology .........3 
44 Physiology .............- 


THIRD YEAR 


VM 501 Vet. Medicine .......... 5 
VM 503 General Surgery ...3 
VM 521 Milk Sanitation ......5 
VM 527 Physical Diag. & 

Clinical Technique ..2 
VM 530 Radiation Biology 

& Diag. Radiology ..5 
VM 531 Jurisp. & Ethics —..1 


FOURTH YEAR 


VM 552 Jurisp. & Ethics —....1 
VM 555 Infectious Diseases ..5 
VM 561 Vet. Medicine —....5 
VM 563 Large Animal Sur- 
gery & Ob. Ex. ...... 1 
VM 573 Sm. An. Surg. Ex. ..1 
VM 567 Large Animal Clinic 2 
VM 577 Small Animal Clinic 2 


Tetal—228 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 


VM 322 Anatomy .............. asc 
VM 324 Veterinary Genetics 3 
VM 328 Embryology ............ 5 
VM 336 Physiology ...............5 
VM 334 Zootechnics ............. 2 


VM 438 Pharmacology 
VM 452 Clinical Pathology ..3 
VM 458 Parasitology —........... 3 
VM 453 Systemic and 
Spec. Pathology —....2 
VM 461 Pathogenic 
Microbiology ..........5 


VM 502 Vet. Medicine .......5 
VM 504 Large Animal 


Surgery ....................5 
VM 512 Small Anim 

Surgery .«.............-... 5 
VM 519 Sm. An. Medicine 3 


VM 508 Large Animal Clinic 1 
VM 518 Small Animal Clinic 1 


VM 556 Infectious Diseases 5 
YM 558 Applied Anatomy 1 
VM 582 Seminar .................... 3 
VM 588 Veterinary Medicine 5 
VM 564 Large Animal Sur- 
gery & Ob, Ex, ....1 
VM 574 Sm. An. Surg. Ex. ..1 
VM 568 Large Animal Clinic 2 
VM 578 Small Animal Clinic 2 


(See page 189 for Pre-Veterinary Medicine requirements. ) 


The Graduate School 


W. V. Panxer, Dean 


7 ee REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal 
or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Conference of 
Deans of Southern Graduate Schools and the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

Any student with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity may apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. Applica- 
tion for admission, the form for which may be secured from the Graduate 
School, must be accompanied by a transcript of undergraduate credits. It 
must be received at least three weeks before registration. Every applicant 
must have a satisfactory undergraduate record and show adequate preparation 
in the field in which he desires to major as determined by the screening 
committee of the school or department concerned. | 

A special Bulletin of the Graduate School contains detailed information 
on the regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate 
credit, the requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other 
matters ining to graduate work in this institution, Seniors wishing to 
register for graduate courses should consult this Bulletin for regulations con- 
cerning such registration. A Bulletin may be obtained upon request from the 
Dean of the Graduate School. 

The Graduate School administers graduate work leading to the degrees 
listed below, 


The Master's Degree Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Education, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy, Animal 
Science, Animal Nutrition, Botany, Business Administration, Chemical Engi- 
neering, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Dairy Manufacturing, Dairy Produc- 
tion, Education, Electrical Engineering, Entomology, Fisheries Management, 
Forestry, Game Management, Home Economics, Horticulture, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Nuclear Science, Ornamental Horticulture, Pharmacy, 
Physics, Poultry Science, Psychology, Veterinary Medicine and Zoology. 


Master of Arts in the areas of English and History. 

Other Master’s Degrees: Master of Agriculture, Master of Agricultural 
Education, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Building Construction, Master of 
Business Administration, Master of Education, Master of Home Economics. 

The Specialist in Education Program 

Specialist in Education in the areas of Curriculum, Teaching, Administra- 
tion, Supervision, and Guidance. 

The Doctoral Degree Program 


Doctor of Education in the areas of School Administration, Supervision and 
Guidance; and Curriculum and Teaching, 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Agronomy and Soils, Animal 
Science, Botany and Plant Pathology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Mechanical 
Engineering, Physics, Poultry Science, and Zoology-Entomology, and an in- 
terdisciplinary program for Agricultural Engineers, 


Research Program at the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Through this 
cooperative association with the Oak Ridge Institute our Graduate Research 
Programs have at their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in 
Oak Ridge and the research staffs of these laboratories. When advanced de- 
gree candidates in certain areas have completed their resident work at Auburn 
it is possible, by special arrangement, for them to go to Oak Ridge to do their 
research problems and prepare their theses. In addition, it is possible for our 
faculty members to obtain appointments on the Oak Ridge Research Partici- 
pation Program for varying periods, usually not less than three months, in 
order to pursue advanced studies in their fields of specialization. Thus, both 
faculty and students may keep abreast of the most modern and up-to-date 
developments in atomic and nuclear research that is in progress at the Oak 
Ridge Laboratories. 

The students will go to Oak Ridge on Oak Ridge Graduate Fellowships. 
The stipend will be determined by the number of dependents of the student 
and by the level of work which he is prepared to do. Faculty members may 
ap in Oak Ridge on stipends commensurate with their current college salary 
and rank. 

Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Labora- 
tories is available in the aifice of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Grant-in-Aid Research Program 


The Grant-in-Aid Program has for its purpose the stimulation of campus- 
wide interest and activity in basic research among our faculty and, indirectly, 
the upgrading and vitalizing of teaching on advanced levels of instruction. 
Funds made available by the University Administration are granted to faculty 
members in support of worthy research projects which as a rule have already 
been initiated and require only modest sums for their completion. Applications 
for grants are critically examined by a representative Research Committee. 
The Committee makes recommendations to the Dean of the Graduate School 
who presents the applications to the President for final approval. 


The Auburn Research Foundation 
W. C. Jonson, Jr., Director 


fir AUBURN RESEARCH FOUNDATION is composed of alumni, promi- 
nent scientists, scholars, and members of the teaching and research staffs 
of Auburn University. It was incorporated in November 1944, as a non-profit 
corporation designed to serve as the fiscal agency solely in aid of research. It 
was formed to promote the general welfare of the State of Alabama and the 
citizens thereof, through the development of educational and scientific re 
search; to encourage and foster through education a desire for research; to 
discover and develop research talent by means of graduate studies and research 
work; to provide means whereby discoveries and inventions may be developed, 
patented, protected, used, and licensed, so as to be of maximum use to the 
State and the Southern region; to cooperate with all education, research, agri-— 
cultural, and industrial organizations for the betterment of the South and 

y the State of Alabama and its citizens; to foster and encourage edu- 
cation and learning in natural science, social science, the humanities, agricul- 
ture, and engineering and to promote the liberal and practical education of 
the citizens of Alabama in the several pursuits of life. 

The Auburn Research Foundation functions as an agency of Auburn Uni- 
versity. Its officers are as follows: President, Dr. Ralph B. Draughon; Vice- 
President, Dr. Robert C, Anderson; Treasurer, Mr. W. T. Ingram; Secretary- 
Director, W. C, Jonson, Jr, 

In the furtherance of its objectives and purposes, the Auburn Research 
Foundation has full power and right to accept by gift, devise, or bequest, or 
to acquire by purchase, to assign, to exchange, or to dispose by any other 
lawful manner, money, patents, processes, and property of all kinds, from 
any person, firm or corporation, or other organization as necessary for proper 
functioning, 

In the pursuit of the objectives of the Foundation a number of types of 
research projects and fellowships have been developed: 

1, The sponsoring of research projects by funds of the Aubum Research 
Foundation. 

2, Contractual research for specific investigations and development work 
to be performed at Auburn University under the administration of the Auburn 
Research Foundation. 

3. Industrial fellowships established for one to three years with the definite 
understanding that the recipient of the fellowship will work toward his 
master’s or doctor’s degree as the case may be. 

4, Joint cooperative research projects in which a definite research investi- 
gation or development is worked on at the request of a sponsor who finances 
the project and who has representation on a joint advisory board for directing 
the project. 

5. Direct grants to the Auburn Research Foundation which are intended 
to stimulate research and development in an area or discipline specified by the 
donor but which are not controlled by the donor. Monies received in such 
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grants usually come from foundations established by industries or the gov- 
ernment. 

The research projects serve a number of industrial concerns, governmental 
agencies, boards and foundations. They offer an opportunity for faculty and 
staff members to develop their research talents, They also supplement the 
earning capacity of faculty and staff members and provide part-time work for 
students, 


Correspondence Study Program 


Rosert L. SAunpenrs, Director 


in CORRESPONDENCE STUDY PROGRAM provides undergraduate 
instruction for persons not able to attend college on a regular basis. 
Courses are available in the areas of English; education; economics; health, 
physical education and recreation; history; mathematics; psychology: and soci- 
ology, Others may be added as the demand warrants. All courses carry col- 
lege credit. 

Correspondence courses parallel those given in the University and are 
taught by members of the University faculty, They have been prepared to 
give the student the greatest possible mastery of the course content and to 
secure for him the instructional and evaluative services of the instructor. 


Organization of Courses. — Courses consist of varying amounts of credit 
and varying numbers of units. Four work units are required for each quarter 
hour of credit, Each unit requires certain textbook cain and written prep- 
aration of lessons, Written work is submitted to the Correspondence Study 
Office, which forwards it to the instructor for criticism, correction, and grad- 
ing, Supplementary reading and reports may be required of the student by the 
instructor on any assignment. A complete course outline, containing all infor- 
mation and instructions required for completing the course, is sent to the 
student when he registers. 


Qualifications. — Any person who might profit from college level courses 
is eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for admission to 
correspondence study, but the right is reserved to a any applicant who 
does not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the formal i a En- 
pate for correspondence study does not constitute admission to Auburn 

niversity, 

pana? placed on Auburn University students regarding correspon- 
dence work are described in the regulations in Section III of the Correspon- 
dence Study Bulletin, The use of correspondence work in regular programs at 
Auburn University is explained on page 77 of the Auburn University Bulletin. 


Credit. — Undergraduate quarter-hour credit equivalent to that earned in 
regular college classes is given for correspondence work. (Credit allowed for 
each course is indicated in the course listing in the Correspondence Study 
Bulletin.) Although graduate credit cannot be earned by correspondence, cer- 
tain undergraduate jeficiencies may be cleared in this manner. 

Examinations. — A final examination is required in each course upon com- 
pletion of all unit work, The examination should be taken in the Correspon- 
dence Study Office but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the super- 
vision of an approved proctor, Proctors approved are city or county superin- 
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tendents of schools, principals of accredited senior high schools, and/or deans 
and department heads of colleges. Students in military service may arrange 
to take the examination under the supervision of the Education Officer of 
their station. 


Fees. — The fee for each course is $10.00 for the first quarter hour of credit 
and $5.00 for each additional hour. Fees are payable in advance and should 
accompany the application. 

For application form and further information write to Robert L. Saunders, 
Director, Auburn University Correspondence Study Program. 


Educational Television 
Epwarp P. WecEnNeER, Director 


E EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION DEPARTMENT was established in 
December, 1954, and began presenting programs in October, 1955, Its 
main purpose is to bring to the people of the State, by way of the Alabama 
Educational Television Network, the best material, both informational and 
educational, the institution has to offer. It serves each School, Division and 
Department by bringing their resources and materials to the people of the 
State. Programs are planned not only from the area of general adult education 
but in in-school, formal education at the high school and college levels and for 
children outside of school. 

Students, selected through a Television Workshop, take an active part in 
program production and the technical operation of the station. This gives them 
an opportunity to learn television techniques in actual broadcast situations. 

During the academic year 1961-62 several classrooms on campus were in- 
ter-connected by coaxial cable to permit the use of television as an instruc- 
tional device on campus, The Educational Television Department operates 
and maintains this system and uses its studios and other facilities to present 
lectures and demonstrations by way of closed circuit television for several 
teaching departments. 

The t is housed in modern studios on the campus. Besides 
having a normal cx rewen3 of broadcasting sunigenen the department is 
equipped for the making of double system, sound-on-film motion pictures, 
from shooting through printing. It is also equipped for the making of video 
taped recordings. 

Auburn’s television programs may be seen over WBIQ, Channel 10 in Bir- 
mingham; WCIQ, Channel 7, Mt. Cheaha, or WAIQ, Channel 2, in Andalusia. 


Auburn Computer Laboratory 


NATHANIEL Macon, Director 
Tueo H. Extis, Associate Director 


fl bese AUBURN COMPUTER LABORATORY was established in July, 1959. 
It provides digital computing facilities without charge to students and staff 
and supports contractural research projects, The laboratory is equipped with 
an IBM Model 1620 computer with 60,000 digits storage and punch card 
input-output. Auxiliary equipment and a library of programs are available in 
the laboratory. 


Library Facilities 


4 yee LIBRARY of Auburn University is centrally located and organized to 
serve the three Divisions of Instruction, Research, and Extension. 

On July 1, 1961, the Library contained 298,043 volumes and many thous- 
ands of state and federal government publications, Materials issued by the 
various branches of the federal government by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission are received on depository account. Experiment station bulletins in 
both agriculture and engineering are available. Thousands of books, disserta- 
tions, and documents are received on microfilm and microcards, as well as 
important newspapers and periodicals. More than 5,000 serials are being re- 
ceived currently; back files are available for a large portion of these titles. 

The Library is organized by departments: Acquisitions, Catalog, Circula- 
tion, and Reference. All library materials for the University are located and 
procured by the Acquisitions Department, which has trade lists and catalogs 
of publishers and suppliers throughout the world, The Catalog Department is 
“Sage for cataloging and classifying all materials acquired and for pro- 
viding an approach to them through the public card catalog and other refer- 
ence devices, The classification system used is that of the Li of Congress. 

The Circulation Department maintains and services the reserve area, the 
general circulation, the browsing collection, and the periodicals section. The 
21 planes assigns carrels to members of the faculty and to graduate students, 
and it is responsible for the audio-visual] program of the Library. 

The Reference Department maintains and develops the bibliographic tools 
of the Library, keeps available an extensive file of directories and other publi- 
eations, has charge of the interlibrary loan service, offers formal and informal 
instruction in the use of the Library, and is responsible for the servicing of 
microfilm and microcard materials. 

The Library contains several valuable special collections, most of which 
were given by friends or patrons. Among these are the George Petrie Memorial 
Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; the Flagg Architecture Library, 
given by the Alabama Institute of Architects; the Hodson Collection on the 
History of Agriculture, presented by Mr, Edgar A. Hodson, Arkansas State 
Agronomist; the personal lib of the late Mrs. Ross, widow of Dr. B. B. 
Ross, a member of the faculty for many years; and an excellent sports collec- 
tion, donated by Mr. C, W. (Bill) Streit of Birmingham. The Library also 
maintains a collection of documents and publications in Alabama history and 
government along with the papers and publications of the University in the 
Alabama Room. 

Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the administrative, 
research, instructi and extension staffs of the University, also to govern- 
mental d ents and agencies located in Auburn. Loan privileges are 
also extended to all citizens of the state by inter-library loan requests through 
their local libraries; to all students in residence; and to active, honorary, or 
research members of the Auburn Research Foundation. 
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Description of Courses by Departments 


This section contains all courses offered in the University listed by departments arranged in 


alphabetical order. 


Courses bearing the number from 000 to 099 inclusive are remedial courses carrying no degree 
credit; those bearing the numbers 100 to 199, inclusive, are normally offered for freshmen; those 
from 200 to 299, sophomores; 300 to 399, juniors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, Afth year 
students; 600 to 699, graduate students and, 700, doctoral candidates. 


on of courses in each department include: 


(a) course number; (b) descriptive title; 


(c) in parentheses, credit in quarter hours i.e. one quarter (5), two quarters (5-5), etc.; (d) lecture 


and laboratory hours for courses with laboratory (where no statement is made the 


course consists 


of lecture periods equal in number to course creclit); (e) the quarter in which course is offered; 
(f)} prerequisite (Pr.); (g) name of instructor; (h) description of subject matter and method. 
Preceding the description of courses for each department is a list of the departmental faculty. 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 


Acronautical Administration (AA).........204 


Aerospace Engineering (AE) ............... 7 205 
Agricultural Economics (AS)....00.0000000.0..0..... 207 
Agricultural Education (AED)......................210 
Agricultural Engineering (AN).................211 
Agronomy and Soils (AY)_.......................218 
PAO OLS SS , 216 
Animal Science (AH).......W........... 217 
Architecture (AR)......0.......... 219 
ah LASS ee re eee eae 221 
Botany and Plant Pathology (BY)... Seal 224 
Building Technology (BT)........................... 227 
Chemical Engineering (CN).....0..0..00000000. 228 
Chemistry (CH). ............ 230 
Civil Engineering (CE). ......2002.....ccc...<cccseeeeee 232 
Dairy Science (IDH)..............ccececececeeenneeeemmnnes 234 
Dramatic Arts (DR)...0..00...0..... we ee 236 
pve Te. UT | .« Oy RUUD eveeeenerer ter cert TT aaa eee 237 
po RE (2) eS rs 242 
Electrical Engineering (EE).......0000........... 253 
Engineering Graphics (EG)............................256 
Pg to Ee 257 
Foreign Languages (FL).......0...0ccccccccccccssensem 260 
Sxeenbrel, QC OE mcscsnncsreumeremsitiesvibcopclaibern 201 
Health, Physical Education and 

ND A EE SS 295 


200 


History & Political Seience (HY).................266 
Home Economics (HE)...............................268 


NN i Ie es a 273 
Industrial Laboratories (1L).................. — 
Industrial Management (TM),........... — ee ee 277 
eh a EE Se 260 
Laboratory Technology (LT)....................... 278 


Diierary  Schert0e, ALY) xcncnwcncosevnscssssecstevsserrsve~sd 08 
Mathematics (MHB)....2..22..0000202...c0eeeececnssevese DTD 
Mechanical Engineering (ME)........................ 283 
Military Science & Tactics (MS)...............285 
Bb caeb i ET) Bos cree tidntenennce eee 


Mawnl ' Salant (NGS aes ce eee 292 
Pharmacy (PY).......~---..-.....0 a a 292 
FRTIGROGY © CED. co ncnsettvervatiianstecestmtentiont tes. 296 


Physical Education (Men and Women) 
(See Health, Physical Education & Recreation) 


FUR NE te Maken seneekt tidcahai chante ttbeinens 300 
Poultry Science (PH).......--200..—2........ceceeees--.. 908 
AL I 
Religious Education (RE) ..............-...--—~ 307 
Secretarial Administration (SA).................. 308 
Ey ee 
SL) y Se aes ee OS 
Textile Technology (TT)..............................319 
Veterinary Medicine (VM)...........0.c.c.c00- 314 
Zoology-Entomology (ZY) ..cccccccnocccoveeeeeeeeee B29 
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General Elective Courses 


Courses listed below are of non-technical and cultural nature offered as lecture 
and reading courses with three credits per quarter, for use primarily as electives in 
the junior, senior, and fifth years, With the approval of the dean they may be used 
as general electives elsewhere in the curriculum. 


AF, Advanced Air Science (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
For students selected. 
AR 360. Appreciation of Architecture (3), (Not to AR and ID students.) 


A survey of architectural development with particular attention to American and contem- 
porary examples. Illustrated lectures, readings. 


AR 370, i . Living (3). Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR and ID 
students 
A survey of contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, 
and gardens in relation to all major types of residential architecture. Illustrated lectures, 
readings, reports. 


AT 332. American Painting and Sculpture (3). 
A survey of American art and artists from the Colonial period to the present day. Illustrated 
lectures, readings. 


AT 431. Contemporary Art (3), 
A survey of modern painting, sculpture, and industrial design. Illustrated lectures, readings. 


BY 308. Plants and Man (8). Lec. 3. Summer. 
A brief introduction to the botanical characteristics of most categories of plants including 
their kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, 
fruits and other foods, fibers, forage, ornamentals, drugs, etc. Local field trips will be made. 
(Restricted to students who have no more than 5 hours credit in Botany.) 


CH we Geology (3). 
course in general geology. 
DR i Drama Appreciation I (8). (Not open to Dramatic Arts majors.) 
A survey of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing the 
social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. Illustrated lectures, readings. 


DR 314. Drama Appreciation IT (3). (Not open to Desa Arts majors.) 
A survey of contemporary plays and productions, aimed to make theatre-going intelligent fun. 
DR 350, Sound for the Theatre (3). Junior standing or approval of instructor. 
The selection, recording, editing and controlling of sound effects as they are needed in the 
theatre, A non-technical study of the recording process, along with the operation, care and 
maintenance of tape recording equipment. 


EC 206. Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America 8). 
An appraisal and survey of the social and economic developm wh oe eee 
toward an understanding of present day American society. rite sonar and social institutional 
development is studied against the background of the Industrial Revolution, 

EC 301. Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3), Pr., junior standing. 

Deals with the interaction between the natural-physical ” environment and the international 
activities of world powers. Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic 
patterns in world affairs. 


EC 303. Geography of the’ Soviet Union (9 ). Pr., junior standing. 
The physical and haman geography of the U.S.S.R. and its role in international affairs. 


EC 340. Personal Finance (8). Pr., junior standing. 
An informative study of plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, 
housing, household budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time 


EH 208. Literature of the Western World (3), Pr., EH 101-2 or 103-4 and EH 107 
or 108. AIl quarters. 
The study of about eight significant library works of the Western World which provide 
representative views of man in the Medieval, Renaissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth 
a Century periods. 
301, ting Spring. 
A ieee teste coe ing (5). | nly and criticizing of short stories. The student may 
be permitted to Ba poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature. 
EH 302. Creative Writing (3). Fall, Spring. 
A continuation of Engith' 301 
EH 310. Word Study (3). Fall, Spri 
A study of the ay ee all, Sing and their meanings with the object of improving 
the student’s command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 
development of human thought. 
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EH 320. An Introduction to Drama (3). = Winter. 
Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such figures 
as Sophocles, Moli Sch, ilncneek, eak Tei oe, 
EH 350. — pee ’s Greatest Plays (3). (Not open to students with credit in 
A study of some of Shakespeare’s masterpieces. 
EH 355. Masterpieces of World Literature (3). aes EH 101-2. 
Not open to students who have credit in EH 103-4. 
EH 360. Continental Fiction (3). Winter 
A study of representative European short stories and novels. 


EH 365. Southern Literature (3). Spring. 


EH 368. Folk-Lare and the Ballad (8). Winter. 
A study of the folk-lore and ballad tradition 
EH 361. The Literature of the Age of Reason (9), F 
A study of rationalism, its assumptions and ects, Tee social, and scientific as 
seen in the works of such major eighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau. 
EH 855. Phe sn her cape of Science and Technolo logy Ur Upon Modern Literature (3), Winter, 
vestigation of a few major 19th and 2 tury writers who reflect in their works 
he on of scientific theory and methodology upon yee cultural, and philosophical 


values. 
HE 302. Table Service e (8). Each quarter. 
A study is made of the accessories used for table service in their relation to each other and 


to the complete service of meals. Principles of flower arrangement are studied and forms 
of the different food services in the home. 


HE 304. wager gee rhnaene Sager gre Lec, 3. Each quarter. 
A study of the re members, economic and social problems at all age 
levels, and Suvisadestak te atts of F heatone Open to men and women. 
HE 306. Personal Grooming All narte 
Boel axsaaiien and its oe take facto a 
HE S65. + Creative Crafts (1-2-3), Lab. 9, 
study of design and execution of creative crafts; viz., metal work, ceramics, weaving, 
fateio decoration. 


HE 353. Community and Family Health (3), Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. 
A study of health problems related to the community and family including a survey of 
available health facilities with field trips. 


HE 355. Consumer poner 3). Fall, Winter. 
A study of textile fabri es and trade practice with special emphasis on consumer 
problems. 

HE 372. Nutrition and Health (3). 
A study and application of the fundamentals of human nutrition. Food requirements of 
different age levels and selection of food at different cost levels are considered. Open to all 
students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors. 


HF 325. Flower Arranging (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 
The principles and practices of flower arranging in the home. 
HY 204, History of the Modern World (3), (Credit in HY 208, 312, and 313 excludes 
credit for this course.) 
A brief survey of the major periods of modern history and the factors contributing to 
the Modern World Civilization. (Primarily se students in Engineering curricula.) 


HY 314. American Colonial History (3). Fro: junior standin 
A survey of the political, economic, an history of the colonies from their founding 
through the American Revolution. 

HY 315. International Organization (3). Pr., junior standing. 
This course traces the evolution of international Sonal cemmaienibon: Sed, Gea beginning through — 


the United Nations. 


HY o22. The United States in World Affairs (3). Pr., junior standing. 
A brief survey of the influence ir the United States has exerted in international affairs. 


HY ont.  Siletory of the West (3). Pr., junior standing. 
ef history of the development of the West and of its influence on American History, 
MS ar etr Military Science (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
For students selected. 
MU 371. Introduction to Music (3), (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
minors. 
An etondartoey 3 course in the understanding of music including an explanation of basit 
terms, notations, rhythm, tonal system, vocal and piano score reading. 
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MU 372. Music in the Western Civilization (3). (May not be taken for credit by 
music majors or minors.) 
Music as related to the philosophical, premasea and social growth of our culture from 
the Roman Empire to the 20th Century 


MU 373. oon of Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
or minors 
Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required, an orienta- 
tion in the art of listening. 


MU 374. Masterpieces of Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
or minors. 
A study of the representative musical works of each great period of musical history. No 
previons music training required. 


MU 375. pra s of Jazz (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors or 


A sisdy 6 of the origin, development and styles of jazz music; people important in the de- 
velopment of American jazz m 

MU 376. Music for Ballet and Theatre (3). (May not be taken for credit by music 

majors or minors. 

A survey of outstanding musical scores in the field of ballet and the theatre with special 
emphasis on the modern American musical theatre. 

MU Si7. Music Arren 3). B By peendeson. 

A project course ging ed / us combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 

arronging for solo aad ole ins Bean 


NS. Advanced . Neval Science (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
For students sel 
PA 301. etna to Philosophy (3). 
An introductory survey of the a jaf philosophical problems underlying western civilization, 
PA 302. Introduction to Ethics (3), 
Au introduction to the general principles of morality as applied to human conduct. 
PA 308. Introduction to Logic (3). fNot to students with credit in PA 307.) 
Designed to acquaint the student wi the packed les of logical thinking with emphasis upon 
contemporary scientific procedures, 


PG 310. baggy Improvement (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. (Not open to students with go 
ta 
A thorough Poet of each individual student’s present degree of efficiency in the reading 
process; to design an individual program of improvement for each student. 


PG 311. The Behavior of Man (3), (Not srarene to students with credit in PG 
211. May be used as a te for PG 325, PG 330, PG 345.) 

The humanistic aspects of gen gy emphasizing theory and principles of the 

science of the behavior of man. Includes Sais such as: individual differences, motivation, 

world of form and space, personality in a social environment, and the assessment of man 


PS 217. » Astronomy (3). 


brief course in descriptive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the 
“lesen bodies with a three-inch refracting telescope. 


PY 310. Public Health (3). Pre» junior standing. 
A non-technical fan oe ga er, diseases including the causative agent, 
mode of seormtabec To phy Hygienic, sanitation and immunization control 


measures are discussed along with the Loree of Federal and State health agencies. (Not open 
to students in pharmacy.) 


RE 301, Religion and Modern Thought (3). 
A course dealing with the re between the philosophical foundations of Christianity and 
modern thought in other aids. 


RE 305. Comparative Religions (3), 
A study of the principal aeons of the world, including readings in the history and litera- 
ture of the peoples whose religions are discussed. 


RE 306. Studies in the Gospels A 
A study of the chara the Gospels and the harmony among them. 


RE 307. History of the Christian Church (3) 
A history the Christian Church close of the New Testament period to the 
ter — with chief emphasis upon the development in Western Europe and in the 
t tates, 


RE 308. The fe og ath of Paul (3). 
A study of pistles of Paul in the New Testament; wie Aner pasha race pay lene Bees 
ments; the major emphasis of Paul's thought; particular studies of portions of Thessalonians, 
I Corinthians, and Romans to demonstrate typica) Paulina themes. 
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RE 309. The Prophets of Israel (3). 
A history of the Hebrew religion as the background of Christianity. Selected figures of the 
Old Testament are studied, each seen in his own day seeking to interpret his times in the 
light of the eternal messages he was called to deliver. 


SA 113. Personal Typewriting (3). Lab. 6. (Not open to those with credit in SA III 
or who have had one high school unit in typing.) 
Introductory course designed for students who wish to learn typewriting for personal use, 


Enmiphasis on touch control of keyboard, centering, appropriate styles for letters, and the © 


preparation of reports. More time spent on the application of fundamentals than on speed, 
SP 253. aes roup Leadership (3). Smith 


nature and functions of group leadership; the role of demo- © 


rend “Teadership in organizing and conducting a group meeting to reach the aims of 
that group. Students gain leadership experience in class activities designed to help them 
learn and perfect democratic leadership techniques. 


SP 305. Public Speaking (3). (Credit in this course excludes credit for SP 231.) 
Designed to aid the student in preparing and delivering effective public speeches extem- 
poraneously. Emphasis is on narrative, expository, argumentative and motivational speeches, 


SP 316. Parliamentary Procedure (3). 
Designed to aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations 
where orderly procedure is needed. ore" and practice both employed, 


SP 334. Great American Speeches (3). uarters, Smith 
A critical study and comparison of Ae. e outstanding American speeches; the issues 
with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene. 


SY 205. Preparation for Marriage (3). Bliss 
Basic factors in dating courtship, mating selection, and engagement in preparation for mar- 
riage and family living. 

Shields 


SY 307. The Court and Penal Administration (3), 
An analysis of the experience of the lawbreaker from arrest through the court and prison 
to the eventual return to society. Particular attention is paid to correction. (To be 
offered in alternate years.) 


SY 311. Technology and Social Change (3). Pr., junior ~ eS 


The relationship between technological development and changes in mer pace A 
emphasis is placed upon the human relations aspects of modern science. Designed Brier 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, education, 
and the physical sciences. 

SY $12. Meg y Adjustments (3).. Fr. junior standing. Sanders 

of emotional, social and factors in e, family setting with emphasis 
adres sai uilbatsintnte of marriage and fenren aae 

ZY aut. Insects (3), 

An introduction to the study of life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects. 
(Credit not allowed to students who have credit in a more advanced course in entomology.) 
ZY 205. Wildlife Conservation (3). Winter, Summer, Pearson 
study of the conservation and natural history of important wildlife animals, especially 
Riaeee fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals. Some field trips will be required, 
as substitute for part of the scheduled lectures. 

ZY 206. Conservation in the United States (S). Wis Winter, Spring, Summer, Good 
A study of the basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to 
the conservation of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, 
forest, and wildlife. Especially planned for elementary and high school teachers. 

ZY ais Birds (3). G 

A consideration of birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of 
various species as to flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. 

ZY 210. Fish Culture (3). Winter, 

Introduction to the construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying 
fish production; also fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the more 
common sport fish. 


Aeronautical Administration (AA) 


Professor Pitts 
Assistant Professors Robinson and Williams 


201. Elementary Aeronautics (5). 
Introduction to aviation and the basic principles of flight. This course is open to students 
in all divisions of the college who desire a general and practical knowledge of aviation. 











416. 


417. 


418, 
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Air Navigation I (5), Pr., MH 112, 
Construction of maps and charts; dead reckoning and pilotage; solution, application and 
practice of navigation problems. 


Meteorology (5). Lec. . 4, ee’ oe Pe, sophomore standing. 


Weather elements as rela of aircraft, computation of data; preparation of 
weather maps. 
Private Pilot Training—Flight (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6 


Dual and solo flight instruction as required for the he Private Pilot Certificate. Previous 
flight experience may be substituted for a part of the above. See page 86 for fees. 

Air Navigation II (5). Pr., AE 303. 

Use of navigation instruments and radio aids; celestial navigation; planning of long range 
flights; practice of problems. 

Commercial Pilot Training—Flight (3), 

Dual and solo flight instru es ©), Tab FAA Commercial Pilot Certificate. 
Previous flight experience may F substituted for a = of the above. See page 86 for fees. 


. Aircraft Powerplants 4): or stan 


Engine nomenclature and ith cy of operation, lubrication, fuels, carburetion, — 
and starting systems, engine-propellor performance, introduction to jet propulsion 


Airport Management Pr., junior standin 
Principles of sonnnence thy foancing the airport; _uces of incomes; establishment of rates 
for services rendered; problems of equipment and airport maintenance; accounting pro- 
cedures; legal responsibilities; merchandizing. 
Airline Operation Br or 
History of airlines; finan AL on and sources of capital of airlines; sales, reservations 
and space control; eokider and passenger care; determination of tariffs; personnel rela- 
rege research; public relations. 
Transportation 5). Pr. or standing. 

Ste sheer te rte. status of air transportation facilities; regulation, state 
and federal; legal characteristics of air transportation industry; problems and services of 
commercial air transportation. 
Air Traffic Control (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing and AE 307. 
A study of all facilities used in controlling air traffic with special emphasis on contro] center 
and control tower operation. 
Civil Air Regulations (5), Pr., junior standing, 
A study of all regulations concerning airmen, aireralt, air agencies, operation rooms and 
traffic rules. 
a Instructor Training (3), Lec. 1, Lab, 6. Pr., a valid Commercial Pilot 

ertificate. 
Instruction in the theory, methods and technique of flight training. Sufficient ground and 
flight instruction is given to qualify for the FAA Flight Instructor Rating. See page 86 
for fees. 


Instrument Flying (3). Lab. 9. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot Certifi- 


cate. 

Ground and flight instruction in the theory and practice of instrument Aying. See page 86 

for fees. 

Aircraft Components Pr., junior standing. 

Design, installation, use, ). function of hydraulic, mechanical, and electrical systems and 

equipment of aircraft. 

int Training (3). Lab. 9, Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot 
rtificate. 

Instruction in the methods and techniques of multi-engine aircraft pilotage. Sufficient ground 

and flight instruction is given to qualify for the FFA pilot rating of Multi-Engine—Land. 

See page 86 for fees. 


Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Professors Pitts, Djordjevic, Hamner, and Martin 
Associate Professor Sherling 
Assistant Professor Nichols 


Aerospace Fundamentals (3). 
Introduction to aerospace concepts and terminology. Consideration is given to the schemes 
and designs of aerospace systems. 


Elementary Astronautics (3). Pr., AE 205. Corequisite, MH 361. 

Fisidamental study of the atmosphere and development the standard atmosphere. Intro- 
duction to planetary motion with emphasis on mechanics of the solar system. The course 
is designed to acquaint the student with the overall environment and technology of space 
travel, 


Sol, 


308. 


401. 


402. 
403. 


404, 


405, 


409, 


411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


415. 


429, 


Auburn University 
Aerospace Analysis (5). Pr.. MH 361. 


Introduction and application of special notations and methods used in aerospace engineering, 


+ eronranniees (5). Pr., AE 205, ME 307, ME 301, or ME 310 and 


The basic equations of fuid dynamics with application to the prediction of pressure distri- 
butions, velocity messuring techniques, and aerodynamic testing facilities. Basic airfoil] and 
wing theory with application extended to propellers, elementary boundary layer theory, and 
fundamentals of dimensional analysis are considered, Also includes busic performance char- 
acteristics. 


Aircraft Structures I (5), Pr., AE 205 and ME 306, 
Load analysis of aerospace structures involving load factors, space frames, beams and re 
dundant frames. 

Aerodynamics Laboratory I (1), Lab. (3). Corequisite, AE 301. 

Basic aerodynamic investigations and written reports, wind tunnel calibration, basic wind 
tunnel tests and imterpretation of test results. 

Aeronautical Problems I (1). Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. | 
Investigation of current aeronautical problems; preparation and presentation of technical 
papers and reports. 

Aeronautical Problems II (1). Lab, 3. Pr., AE 401, 
Continuation of AE 4 

Stability and amsteol (6). Pr., AE 404, 
Stability and control of conventional aircraft and advanced types of missiles. Static longi- — 
tudinal and lateral stability and control criteria and requirements, stick fixed and stick 
free. Derivation of generalized equations of the dynamics of flight. Longitudinal dynamie 
stability, numerical analysis and analog computer methods of solution, Control effectiveness 
and stick forces in standard maneuvers, 
High Speed Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 413, 

Fundamental principles of compressible “flow, including subsonic, transonic, supersonic and 
hypersonic aerodynamics, high speed wind tunnels and laboratory techniques. 


Boundary Layer Theory and Aerodynamic Heating (5). Pr., junior standing and 


edie background essential to a fundamental understanding of laminar and turbulent 
boundary layers and their relation to skin friction and heat transfer. Basic concepts of the 
continuum, slip and free-molecule flow regimes and their application to typical acrodynamic 
heating problems. 

Aerodynamics Laboratory } I Bie Tab. 3. Corequisite, AE 403. 

Experimental determination ility derivatives, "including - effect of aircraft 
configuration changes. 

Aircraft Structures II (5). Pr., AE 308. 

Analysis for deflections, redundancies, structural stability of flat and curved plates; sandwich 
construction; shell analysis, 

Airplane Design (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr.. AE 409. 

Aircraft and missile design specifications and their application to typical structural design 
problems. (Computer applications to structural problems.) 


Airplane Structures Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Corequisite, AE 409, 
Experimental stress analysis techniques and their application to aerospace structures. Elec 
trical, mechanical and optical strain measurements for static and dynamic loading. Fatigue 
and elevated temperature effects. 


Theoretical Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 300 and AE 301. 
Fundamental practices of aerodynamics, potential flow theory, dynamics of viscous fluids. 
Correlation of potential flows theory with experimental results. 
Gasdynamics (5). Pr., Permission of instructor and junior standing. 
Fundamentals of the kinetic theory of gases. Molecular transport of mass, momentum and 
energy. Momentum and heat diffusion basic equations for isentropic flow, Nonisentropie 
flow, boundary layer and shock wave phenomena. Mechanics of rarefied gases. Acro- 
th ic aspects of hypersonic flow. 
Rocket and Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., ME 301 or ME 310, and AE 301 or ME 3138. 
Thermodynami cycle of rocket and fet engines, air compressors, and gas turbines. Flow of 
gasses Aen eae and nozzles. 
Space. Propulsion com Sypheniis Pr., AE 415, 

aaras aang: 19). Fees use in outer space vehicles. Environment of outer 
eee form a ent i cae space missions, introduction to relativistic mechanics, nuclear 
power systems, particle generators, magnetohydrodynamics, plasma accelerators and photonic 
engines. 
Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (5). Pr., AE 301 and ME 307. 
Lagrangean equation of motion, linear and multiple degree-of-freedom systems, coupled 
and un-coupled beam vibration, flutter theory. 
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430. Rotary Wing Aircrait (5). Pr., ty AE 301. 
Rotary wing flight characteristics and basic aerodynamics including stability, contro] vibra- 
tion and performance. 


431, Astronautics (5). Pr., AE 206, AE 300 and AE 301. 
Trajectory analysis, including application of digital and analog computers, ballistic missile 
range parameters and deviation coefficients; satellite orbits and rocket interplanetary tra- 
jectories. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


601. Advanced Supersonic Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 404. 
A continuation of AE 404, High Speed A amics, consists of a rigorous development of 
linearized and nonlinearized compressible fluid flow and application. Lifting surfaces, lifting 
bodies, duct flow and boundary layer effects. 


605. Aeroelasticity (5). Pr., AE 429. 
General formulation of aeroelastic problems, buffeting, flutter and loss of control, dynamic 
stresses. 


611. Thrust Generation (5). Pr., AE 301. 
Acrothermodynamics of compressible flow, chemical] propellant characteristics, heat transfer 
in fluid flow, nuclear propulsion. 


615. Hypersonic Flow Theory (5). Pr., AE 404, Corequisite, MH 461. 
Hypersonic continutim theory, governing equations ‘of motion for two and three dimensional 
flows, hypersonic small disturbance theory, viscous effects. Real gas effects in gasdynamics 
and rarefied gas flows, basic heat transfer concepts, 


619. Dynamics of Flight (5). Pr., AE 403, Corequisite, MH 661, 
Small-disturbance theory and the lin linearized solutions of ‘the general equations of unsteady 
motions, aerodynamic derivatives analysis, aerodynamic transfer functions, dynamic stability 
of uncontrolled longitudinal] and lateral motions, solutions of the dynamic stability problems 
by electronic computing devices, inverse problem, automatic stability and control, 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Agricultural Economics (AS) 


Professors Lanham, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Yeager 
Associate Professors Chastain, Kern, Morrill, and Partenheimer 
Assistant Professor Wilson 


Agricultural Economics as a specialized field has increased in importance as com- 
mercial aspects of agriculture have increased. As a supporting field to other subject- 
matter areas, it has increased in importance as economic, social, and political factors 
have increased in all of agriculture. 

Agricultural Economics is concerned with the business aspects of agriculture— 
from the acquisition, organization, and management of farms to the operation of busi- 
nesses concerned with the processing and distribution of farm products—and with all 
businesses that service the needs of agriculture, Thus, Agricultural Economics is 
concerned with the economics of producing, processing, and marketing farm-produced 
products, with eee paid for these products, and with prices paid for goods and serv- 
ices used by agricultural firms. It deals not oat: with the individual” farm, but also 
with private and public agencies affecting agriculture. This field of study embraces 
subject-matter areas including farm organization and management, economics of 
production, agricultural marketing, farmers’ cooperatives, rural business management, 
Sercultaral prices, agricultural credit and financing, public policy, land problems 
and policies, and other related areas, 


101. Agricultural Orientation (0). Lec, 1. All quarters. (Required of all students in 
School of Agriculture). 


202. Agricultural Economics (5). All quarters, Pr., sophomore standing. 
Principles of economics as applied to agriculture. Agriculture in the ad and state 
economy. An orientation in Agricultural Economics dealing especially with economic prin- 
ciples involved in changes and trends in farm-related production, marketing, prices, con- 
sumption, taxation, credit, finance, public policies, tenure, etc., and with utilization of land, 
labor, and capital. 


801, Agricultural Marketing (5), All yer tn 
Ss ee and problems involved in a chotin 
tions, services, and costs; reducing costs 
methods and distribution channels of major 
operation. 


Pre AS 202 or EC 201. 
farm products, Analysis of marketing func- 
anu improving marketing efficiency. Marketing 
farm commodities, Market institutions and 


401. 


403. 


404. 


405. 


408. 


410, 


441. 


601. 
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Farm Records (3), Pr., AS 202 or EC 201. 

arm records and accounts and their uses. Kinds and system of records and accounts adapted 
~ use on Alabama farms. Using farm records to aid in the successful and profitable opera- 
tion of farm businesses; in the integration of farm and home development; to complement 
necessary records for income and Social Security tax purposes; and as a basis for analyzing 
and planning farm businesses, 


Farm Mana nt (5). All marters. Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing, 
Principles and problems involv acquiring, organizing, and operating a successful farm 
business, Formation and fetemniion of family and farm business goals. Dechenamein of 

skill for farming, farm and home development work, and professional farm 
management work. 


Agricultural Prices (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 

Principles and factors involved in the pricing process with special] reference to agricultural 
products and markets. Functions of pees and principles of supply and demand in price 
determination. Sources of farm price data and methods of price analysis. Policy implications 
of economic principles as applied to farm price policy programs. 


Cooperation in Agriculture (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 
Principles and problems of organizing and operating farmers’ cooperative buying and selling 
associations. History, importance, and types of cooperative, non-profit, and mutual asso-— 
ciations. Development of cooperative action, collective bargaining, and cooperative orensiil 
zation. Analysis of cooperatives in the economy and comparisons with other forms of business | 
organization. 


Agricultural Policy (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 

Concepts, objectives and operation of public policies affecting agriculture. Development of 
agricultural policies in the United States. Alternative methods of dealing with farm prob 
lems at national, state, and local levels, and analyses of interrelationships with other public 
policy programs. Evaluation of consequencies for farmers, consumers, and taxpayers. Em- 
phasis is on current agricultural policies and proposals, 


Agricultural Financing (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 
Economic problems and policies in financing agriculture. Capital requirements and credit 
needs; sources, availability, and costs of capital and credit; principles of lending, borrowing, 
and investment; voluntary and involuntary capital rationing; institutional developments for 
improving allocation of capital and credit. Emphasis is on both public and private credit 
institutions and on financing problems and policies in Alabama agriculture. 


fda Me Appraisal (3), Pr.. AS 202 or EC 201; AY 304, 305, or 307: and junior 
sta 

The theery of land values; techniques of farm land and building appraisals for different 
purposes; relationships of land use, soils, crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, 
farm prices, taxes, and interest rates to land values; actual appraisals of selected farms; 
evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently in use. 


Agricultural Business Management (3), Pr., AS 202 or EC 201; and junior 


standin 
semana and problems involved in acquiring, organizing, and operating successful agricul- 
tural businesses; capital requirements for selected agricultural businesses, factors affecting 
location and growth, and measures of technica] and economic efficiency in organization and 
operation; practices involved in buying, pricing, and merchandizing; management problems 
and policies in financing, personnel, and public relations. 


History and Philosophy of Extension (3), Lec. 4. Pr., junior standing. 
Designed to provide a background, understanding, and appreciation of the operative 
Extension Service, its objectives, scope, relationships, and functions as an educationa) imsti- 
tution. This course is intended to meet the needs of students preparing for work in 
cultural and Home Economics Extension as well as those currently so engaged. (Credit in 
HE 401 exchides credit in this course.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Farm Management (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

Advanced theory and application of farm management principles and other economic concepts 
to agriculture. Emphasis is on successful and profitable organization, operation, and man- 
—— of various types of farms. Optimum utilization of avallable resources on individual 
arms. 

Advanced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr., EC 345 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. 

Methods of price analysis, separation of fluctuations from price trends, measurement of 
changes in supply and demand of farm products. Factors affecting prices, price trends, 
price cycles, and other price structures, Interrelated demands, elasticity concepts, appraisal 
of recent supply and demand studies. Emphasis is on agricultural products. 


641, 


651, 


652, 


670, 
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Land Economics (5), Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor, 

Principal economic and institutional factors affecting man in his use of land. Supply, 
demand, and future requirements for land. Property rights, land planning, zoning, and other 
social controls affecting land utilization. Land appraisal and valuation. Successful enterprise 
location, Rural and urban development, use, and conservation of land resources. 


Advanced Cooperative Marketing (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor, 

Cooperative theory and practices. Detailed study of history and development of cooperative 
movement in the United States and selected forcign countries. Special emphasis on current 
cooperative marketing status with respect to organization, legal status, and current operating 
policies and methods used by selected farmers’ cooperatives. 


Advesten Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor, 

Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used and problems faced 
in marketing Alabama-produced farm products. Objectives in agricultural marketing. Mar- 
keting orders and agreements, marketing quotas, and other policy programs affecting market- 
ing. Margins, futures, prices, grades, transportation, storage, advertising, promotion, etc., 
as they affect farmers’ marketing. Marketing survey methods. 


Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing 
or consent of instructor. 

Resource allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency in the firm, 
between firms, and between agriculture and other industries. Influences on agricultural 
resource allocation and efficiency of risk and uncertainty including price instability, institu- 
tional changes, technological advances, imperfect knowledge of production methods, and 
veriations in the human element with emphasis on the role of management. 


Extension Methods (3). Lec, 4. Pr., AS 441 or the equivalent, 

Various methods that may be used in projecting Extension programs are reviewed and re- 
lated to effective program accomplishment for particular objectives and under different con- 
ditions that might prevail, 


Extension Programs (3), Lec, 4. Pr., AS 441 or the equivalent. 

The over-all Extension organization and its relation to the steps and procedures of pro- 
gram development and evaluation. Designed particularly to meet the needs of persons 
responsible for Extension program development and evaluation at the County level. 


Farm Organization and Management (3), Lec, 4. Pr., graduate standing, 
Formation and integration of family and farm business goals; acquisition, organization, 
operation and management of successful farm businesses; organization and management of 
efficient farm units; development of managerial skill for farming, farm and home develop- 
ment work, and other farm management work; field study of organization, operation, and 
management of selected farms. (Credit for both AS 651 and AS 601 may not be used to 
meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Agricultural Prices and Marketing (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing, 
Principles and problems in marketing agricultural products. Objectives in agricultural mar- 
keting. Factors involved in the pricing process of agricultural products and markets. Func- 
tion of prices and principles of supply and demand in price determination. Sources of farm 
price and market data, and methods of price and market analysis: Implications of current 
farm price policy and marketing programs. (Credit for both AS 652 and AS 602 may not 
be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree,) 


Public Policy in Agriculture (3). Lec, 4. Pr., graduate standing, 

Concepts, objectives, and operation of public policies affecting agriculture; development of 
agricultural policies in the United States; alternative methods of dealing with farm prob- 
lems and opportunities at national, state, and local levels, and analysis of interrelationships 
with other public policy programs; evaluation of consequences for farmers, consumers, and 
taxpayers; emphasis on current agricultural policies and programs, and on ctrrent public 
policy. 

Research Methodology in Agricultural Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing 
and consent of instructor. 

Introduction to scientific method and its application in planning and conducting research in 
Agricultural Economics, nature and limitations of economic analysis; problem selection, 
project planning, analytical framework, development and use of questionnaires, sampling 
procedures, control groups, obtaining and analyzing data, and interpreting and presenting 
results; evaluation of current research procedures in Agricultural Economics and related 
areas, 


Advanced Agricultural Economics Problems. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 
Seminar. All quarters. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 
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Agricultural Education (AED) 


Head Professor Montgomery 
Professor De 
Associate Professors Bottoms and Pruett 


Courses in Agricultural Education are concerned chiefly with the peepereen of 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture and related occupations. However, the Depart- 
ment is in the School of Education and offers courses of general educational interest 
- visual aids, adult education, vocational education and in school and community 
relations, 


346. Vocational and Practical Arts Education (3), Winter. 
Ways of studying occupational needs and developing and operating local program of vocn- 
tional and practical arts education. 


The School Shop (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Bottoms 
Organization and management of the school shop; methods and materials integrated with 
the study of jobs and problems basic to industrial arts and agricultural education. 


406, Farm and Home Construction and Maintenance (5), Lec, 2, Lab. 6, Winter, 
S Bottoms 


ummer,. 
Procedure and abilities needed for teaching such jobs and problems as elementary scale 
drawing and plan reading; farmstead layout, functional requirements of farm houses, shelter, 
and storage, water system; septic tank and sewage disposal; heating, concrete work, and 
painting. 

407. Practicum in Farm Electricity (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, Fall. Bottoms 
Utilization of electricity in the home, school and community enterprises; selection, installa- 
tion, Operation and maintenance of electrical equipment; electrical devices for school and 
community exhibits. Field assignments will be made. 


408. Teaching Farm Mechanics (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Summer, Pr,, junior ne 
ttoms 
Objectives and methods; equipment and management of farm shop; organization of projects; 
recent developments in farm mechanics; in-service teaching problems. Students will plan 

and demonstrate methods of teaching mechanical skills, 


Ai teed Veta etenes Pah Sg, Montene, Prot 


456. Teaching Aids in Agricultural Education (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring. 


0 
The preparation and use of materials in teaching vocational agriculture. me! 


466. Teaching Out-Of-School Groups ©). Fall, Spring. Pruett 
Conducting young farmer and adnit and working with community groups in such 
procedures as community study, promotional and organizational procedures, teaching groups, 
and on-farm instruction. 


485. ee Materials (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Summer. Pr., junior 


g Delone 
Examination and evaluation of films, filmstrips, slides, exhibits, charts, maps, globes, ti 
ings and recording devices, radio and television programs, Attention is given to the con- 
tribution of audio-visual materials to the elementary and secondary school curriculum, to 
sources Of audio-visual materials, and to the operation, care and housing of necessary equip- 
ment. 

486. Student Teaching (15). Pr., senior standing. Fall, Winter. Staff 
One quarter of teaching, including all aspects of the work of a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, such as in-school teaching, young farmer and adult classes, on-farm instruction, and 
community work, will be required. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Special courses are offered to teachers of vocational agriculture in the first term of 
each summer quarter. Various departments offer 400 and 600 courses that may be 
selected for the minor upon approval. A list of suggested courses may be obtained 
from the Department of Agricultural Education. Graduate courses are offered in the 
regular quarter schedule and on Saturdays, 


601. Social Foundations in Education (5). Winter, Summer. Montgomery 
Man as a social being, his relationships, his social inventions, including community organi- 
zation and structure, his mores and value patterns, decision making, leadership and fellow- 
ship, their significance for educational goals, the curriculum, teaching, learning and leader- 
ship. (Selected portions of the course may be offered as a three (3) credit hour course 
in the Master of Agriculture program.) 


405. 
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602. Teacher Education in Agriculture: 5). Summer. Deloney 
Designed for supervisors, supervising tea teacher trainers and other graduate students 
preparing for work in teacher education in agriculture. State organization for teacher train- 
ing; duties and responsibilities of those involved; analysis of content of teacher training 
courses; standards for training schools; in-service training and supervision; and a review 
of research in the field. Individual problems. 


604, anae | Education (9). Summer, Winter Pruett 
of the problems and organizations of adult groups, including the need for adult 
meen ig the nature of adult learning; procedures in organizing adult groups; creating 
aod maintaining interest; selection of reading materials; teaching procedures appropriate to 
adult groups; follow-up and supervision; and fostering particular adult interest groups in 
rural communities. Selected portions of this course may be offered as a 3-credit hour course 
at off-campus centers. 


605. Young Farmer Education (5). Summer, 
An analysis of the problems related to young farmer programs in vocational agriculture 
with attention to the development of objectives and procedures in the organization and 
conduct of such instruction. 

607. Seminar in Research in Agricultural Education (4). Winter, Summer. Staff 


Review and criticism of con tions of research in agricultural education; using research 
in solving current problems; needs for additional research; planning of a comprehensive 
study or completion of a small study. 


609. Selection, Creation and Use of Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., 
AD 485 or consent of instructor. Winter, Summer. Deloney 
Selection and vse of various materials for specific educational purposes and the produc- 
tion of materials as learning experiences. Skills and techniques used in the production of 
grapbic materials, an analysis of the effectiveness of various materials, and the factors in- 
volved in developing a desirable audio-visual aids program for a school system are studied. 


651. Research Studies in Agricultural Education (2-5). Staff 
Seo description under ED 


699, Thesis Research. Bhat yom May be taken more than one ——. 
st 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professors Kummer and Neal 
Research Lecturers Cooper, Gill, Nichols, and Reed 
Associate Professors Renoll and Dumas 
Assistant Professor Richardson®*®° 


gricultural a is the lication of fundamental engineering principles 
ns ae te app g p 


to ae solution of of agriculture. 
The courses offered by the Agricultural Engineering Department are designed 
to give the student a conception of modern ods oF: agricultural production, and 
e conservation and utilization of | buildings uipment. 


Cigna Renate to Fics pepebener once ves for silt ae work should 
t with the agricultural engineering staff 

Work oa atne, to capes Master of Science and Doctor of Philosc degrees for 

Agricultural Engineers is offered. (See Graduate Bulletin for detai F ehercation| 


101-2. Introduction to Agricultural E 0). Lee. 1. Winter, S Staff 
uction to Agri Engineering (0). c. er, Spring. St 


Orientation and consultation for all new students, 

201. F Machinery Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Fall. Pr., EG 105. Renoll 
Operation, repair y Sh, ie ip mond planting, harv harvesting and processing goiiieet 

301. Drainage and Terracing (5). Leo. Lat oe, 6. Fall, Spring, Summer. Neal 
Practical applications of drainage and 

302. Farm Buildings and Sanitation (3. i 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Dumas 


Design, construction, equipment, care and repair of farm ch en Laboratory periods are 
devoted largely to building design, concrete work and plumbing. 


303, Farm Machinery and Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, Fall, Summer. 
Selection, operation, and servicing of mechanical farm equipment used in seedbed prepara- 
tion, planting, cultivating, and harvesting, 

$04. Rural Electrification (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., EE 202. Richardson 
Types and sizes of wiring, equipment and motors suitable for rural lines, Safety precautions. 


*°° On military leave. 
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Farm Tractors and Engines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Neal 

Selection, operation, and servicing of tractors and engines employing different principles of 

operation and fuels. 

Farm Building Construction (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Dumas 

care | and methods of farm buildings construction. Selection, repair, and use of farm 
gs 


F W 3). La Spring R 
pa Dane wee Motes AY ie Bie Re een oa bs . . operation, and eae 
motors. 


Crop Processing and Materials Handling (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., poe 

standin 

The cee — methods of farm crop processing systems including drying, storing, pel- 

leting, mixing and mechanical handling of farm products, 

Farm Power (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., ME 310, junior standing. Renoll 
Fundamental principles of operation of gas engines and tractors. Laboratory practice in 

operating, sate. and testing. 

Drainage and Terrace Design (5), Lec, 4, Lab, 3, Fall. Pr., CE 210, ME 4 

poker standing. Ne 
ign of drainage and terrace systems; including size, shape, depth and spacing of open 

and closed drainage channels. 

Agricultural Process Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Winter. Pr.. ME 310, 

junior standing Richardson 

Design, selection, and operation of heating, ventilating, refrigerating, drying, and materials 

handling systems for the farm and rural communities. 

in gree Design (5). Spring. Pr., AN 403 and junior standing. Neal 

flood, furrow, and sprinkler irrigation systems, including the development 

oe toe ign tnen. sources, nt Sree and power requirements; the determination of irrigation 

efficiencies and techniques. 

Dairy Engineering (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 3, Winter, Richardson 

Selection, operation, and servicing of steam generating and refrigerating plants, indicating 

and recording instruments, design and arrangements of dairy buildings 

Farm Machinery Design and Testing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring. Pr. 

AN 201, junior standing. Reno 

Determination of drawbar and belt horsepower requirements for different machines and 

equipment using dynamometers and electrical resistance strain gages. Design, construc- 

tion, and evaluation of component parts of farm machinery including machine efficiency 


studies. 
Farm Power Design and Testing (3), Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Winter, Spring. Pr., 
AN 401, junior standing. Renoll 


Testing and calibrating tractors and power units with resistance strain gages, eddy-current 
dynamometers and electronic measuring devices. Tractor design and construction will be 
evaluated in terms of thermal efficiency, full consumption, horsepower produced, tractor 
stability, and traction efficiency. 
Irrigation Design Lab. (2). Lab, 5. Spring. Pr., AN 403 and co-requisite or 
pre requisite AN 405, Neal 
esign and calibration of water measuring devices used in irrigation, such as weirs, fumes, 
orifices and siphons; stream flow measurement; techniques of measuring soil infiltration 
and water holding capacity. Selection and design of irrigation systems for optimum per- 
formance and the application of engineering techniques to land forming. 


Farm Power and toe aes (5). Summer. % quarter course. Pr., AN 303, 
junior standing, For Vocational Agriculture Teachers, Staff 


Farm Electrification (5). Summer. % quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers Richardson 
Farm Irrigation (5), Summer. 4 quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For Vo- 
cational Agriculture Teachers. Neal 
Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Machinery (8). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr. 

graduate standing. Renoll 
The utilization of modern agricultural machinery on the farm with emphasis on safety, 


management, costs, economic justification, and principles of operation. (Credit for both 
AN 432 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master’s degree.) 
Engineering in Agriculture Il—Agricultural Power (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr. 
graduate standing. Renoll 
Study of farm tractor and power units used on the farm; includes the basic principles of 
operation with major interest toward lubrication, costs, operational problems, safety and 
a comparison of gasoline, Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and units. (Credit for both AN 434 
and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 
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COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


601. ‘and Conservation and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., AN 403. Neal 
Fundamental problems of hydrolo gy and soil physics applied to the soil erosion process and 
engineering practices for erosion control. Principles of design for farm drainage and irri- 
gation systems. 


602. Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5), Arrange. Pr., AN 201 and he 
no 
Principles of operation and analysis of design of basic machine elements, hydraulic systems 
and functional requirements of farm power units, agricultural machinery and materials of 
construction. 


603. Theory of Irrigation and Drainage (5). Pr., AN 405, CE 612 and AY 455. Staff 
Analytical, numerical, and analogue Cision of ” dow of liquids in porous media problems 
with special application to drainage and irrigation, unsaturated flow, in situ measurement of 
soll permeability, principles and Meailice dons of centrifugal, mixed flow, and propeller pumps. 


604, Agricultural Engineering Problems. (Credit to be arranged). Pr., AN oe 2 
t 
Special advanced engineering and design problems in the application of electricity to farm 
uses, the design and construction of farm structures and processing equipment, the physical 
properties of soil in relation to tillage implement design and the application of modern testing 
end measuring techniques to agricultural engineering research, 

605. Soil Dynamics (5). Pr., AY 455. Kummer 
Analysis and measurements of soil reactions, as affected by the physical properties of the 
soil, when subjected to forces imposed by tillage implements and traction devices. Among 
the att physical properties considered are shear, cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plasticity 
an rasion. 


608, Seminar. Credit to be arranged. All q 


St 
Reviews and discussions of research tadudieses, peat  pctenitifia literature and recent devel- 
opments in agricultural engineering research. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. Kummer 
May be taken more than one quarter. 
799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. Stalf 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Rogers, Donnelly, Ensminger, Hood, McCain, Rouse, Scarsbrook, 
Sturkie and Wear 
Associate Professors Adams, Dixon, Hiltbold, Hoveland, Johnson, Patterson 
Assistant Professor Patrick 


cds A the science of soil ‘na noe ais and field crop "Ho gir Courses 

gned to give a student a “gn knowledge a. es rinciples in- 

caret a in “he casei x production of feed, WRena ys and other forage crops. 

Courses in soils give special attention to <* prac es of soil fecerabieg and classifi- 

cation, and soil fertility and management, including soil conservation and the use of 
izers, 

These courses are de git’ students for farming; for employment in 
related industries such og, ea seed and soil management services; and for 
employment by state and federal ageneine such as the Extension Service, Experiment 
Station, Soil Conservation Service, and Farm and Home Administration. 

The ky degrees. A offers graduate work toward the Master of Science and Doctor 
of Philosophy de tion ay be taken in s or soils, Advanced courses 
in ree related 4 hols mesial a needs of rely manele) in the horas 
Specialized areas: so emis ertili crobio Hesreay i 

Of edt Meier. nd 


morphology; geese = ication; pint ng; forage, . in crop 
production; w control; crop uding agroclimatolo an manage- 
ae —— students are Lica to the current Bulletin of th e Graduate School 
or 


201. Grain Crops Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters, 
This course a with wihy tet teeal factors involved in the economical production of 
corn, small grains, grain sorghum, peanuts and soybeans. 


804, General Soils S), 1 oe . 4 Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 105 and 105L. 
A survey course dealin the formation, classification, composition, properties, manage- 
ment, fertility, and prc ah ates of soils in relation to the growth of plants. 
305, General Soils (5). Lec. s 4 Tab. 2. Winter, Pr., CH 103-104, 
A survey course dealing with formation, classification, composition and properties of soils 
and their influence on vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open only to 
students in Forestry. 
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, ss Morphology and Survey (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 


Specially designed to fit students for employment as soil surveyors in state and federal agen- 
cies. To be given only when a sufficient number of students elect it. 


General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr.. CH 103-104, 
Survey of the general field of soils including genesis, classification and fertility. Open only 
to students in Vocational] Agriculture. 


oie Crops (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. Pr., junior 


a ane deals with both grass and legume forage crops. The crops are considered from 
the standpoint of (a) pasture crops, (b) hay and silage crops, (c) soil improving crops. 
Soil Fertility Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, and junior standing, 
Lectures ay Ea and siatcaad designed to illustrate principles of soil — as 
related to fertilizer practices and crop production. An advanced course required of all 
students majoring in Agronomy and Soils. Either AY 402 or AY 407, but not both, may 

be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree, 


Grazing Systems in Alabama (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 401, and 


junior g. 
A study of the establishment, maintenance, and management of crops used in grazing 
systems in the various soil and geographic areas of Alabama. 


Cotton Production (5). Lec, 5. Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
noe Ne spleen el yearn Dorn angina hs ted amount of time will be devoted to 
0 crops 


Turf and Its Management (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2, Fall, odd years. Pr., AY 304, 
BY 306, BY 309, and junior 

A consideration of species of turf crops in relation to latitude, soil type, shading, establish- 
ment, fertility, and maintenance. 


Commercial Fertilizers (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., Pas EN BOs 305 or 307, or by 


special permission of instructor; also junior standing, 

A study of raw material reserves; manufacture, and properties of fertilizer materials; prop- 
erties and formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency of various plant nutrient sources; and 
related agronomic problems. 


Soil Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and 
junior standing. 

A study of the . EA chemical and biological properties of soils and their management. 

An advanced course designed for students in Vocational Agriculture, Either AY 402 or 

ne 407, but not both, may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's 
egree. 


Seed Production (3). Lec, 2, Lab, 2. Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, 401 and 


or 
A study of methods and factors affecting production, storage, and processing seed. 


Methods of Plant Breeding (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. Pr., ZY 400 


and junior standing. 
A nn course designed to acquaint students with the principles and methods of plant 


Sol Mi anagement (S). Lec. 4, Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and graduate standing. 
A elena ssa cation, physical properties moisture, organic matter, and pH of soils, 
and their ces renee with respect to these properties. (Credit for both AY 411 and AY 
402, or AY 407 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master’s degree.) 


Advanced F 3). Lec. 4. Pr., AY 401 and uate standin 

A study of bom, Japan sb a er Nee their establishment, | cloves and ema 
neg ee Sathana Eg eget ryan yee PS (Credit for both AY 412 and AY 403 may 
not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Geomorphology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, even years. Pr., AY 304, 306, 
and senior 


gz. 
A study of the structure and physiography of the earth's crust and its relation to soil parent 
material. 


Soil Genesis and Classification (5). Spring, even years. Pr., AY 453 and senior 


ng. 
A study of the factors and processes influencing soil formation, and the systems of classifi- 
cation, 


Soil Soil Fhysics (5), Winter, even years. , AY 304 and junior standing. 
d demonstrations to illustrate Aas heer vt physical Saheim of soi 


601. 


602. 


613. 
614, 


615. 


616. 


617. E 


615. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. 
Conferences, problems, and yrs reading in soils and crops, including results of agronomic 
research from the substations and experiment fields. 
Plant Biological Chemistry istry (5)._ Fall, Fall, oe dd years. Pr., CH 203 or CH 207. 
Biochemical reactions and Major emphasis is placed on those reac- 
tions concerning plants. This course will be er — ‘only when a sufficient number of students 


—_ the course. The course is required of graduate students majoring in Agronomy and 
oils. 


— or recap og (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 402 and 


A study of soil microorganisms and their physiological processes related to soil development 
and plant nutrition, The role of microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical prop- 
erties of soils will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical transformations of nitrogen, 
phosphorus, carbon, and sulfur. (To be given in alternate years.) 
Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even 
This course deals with experimentation ~ in fhe umricoltaral sciences including experimental 
techniques, interpretation of research data, use of library references and preparation of 
publications; and consists of problems, assigned readings, and lectures. Required of all stu- 
dents majoring in Agronomy and Soils. This course will be given only when sufficient 
students want the course to justify its being taught, but will not be given more frequently 
than once a year. 
Theories and Applications in Agronomic Research (2). 
Plant Science Seminar (1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Study of the literature in Agronomy and Soils, Botany and Plant Pathology, and Horticulture. 
Emphasis will be given to Sasa: rankzation and presentation of material by the 
students. This is a joint seminar among ' the departments of Agronomy and Soils, Botany and 
Plant Pathology and Horticulture. Required of all graduate students in these departments. 
Seminar in Genetics ee ne Pr. ZY 400. 

Reports will be presen ts and staff members on current research and the litera- 
ture in the fleld of genetics. 
Advanced Flant Breeding (3). . Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 400. 
Principles, methods. ques Pett in plant breeding. Laboratory work will con- 
sist of studying active plant breeding programs, studying pollination techniques, and making 
pollinations. A term paper will be required, 


BY 61 
Experts Er Evolation (3). : See cree yours. 1 Pr., ZY 400 and 6. 
Crop Ecology (5). Winter, even ot) OvEE YORES, Pr., BY 306, 418, and AY 402. 
A study of environmenta uencing the growing. of crop plants. 

Theories in Forage pier enc (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. 
Pts BY 306, 309, AY 402 and 403. 

The principles involved in successful establishment, maintenance and management of crops 
used for grazing, hay and silage 
Philosophy and Interpretation of Experimental Research (3). Lec. 4. Pr., gradu- 

t 
pigthaer ag of the principles and methods of experimental research; the utility of 
experimental designs; and the utilization of statistical and graphical] aids in the interpreta- 
tion of data. Mathematical comparisons of the effidency of designs and calculations of 
statistical values are not a part of this course. 
Advanced Soil Fertility (5). Spring, « odd years. Pr., CH 206, AY 402 and 606. 
Composition and properties of soils in tion to the nutrition and growth of plants. 

a and Plant Analysis (5), Lec. ‘9 Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., CH 206 
sanet ih, methods, and techniques of quantitative chemical analysis of soils and plants 
applicable to soil science. 
Soil Mineralogy (5). Lec. » 4, I Lab, 2. Fall, even years 
A study of the crystal stra and properties of the more important soil and clay minerals 
combined with ientifioation techniques involving X-ray, differential thermal analysis, elec- 
tron microscopy and petrographic microscopy. 
Advanced Soil Chemistry (5). Fall odd years. Pr.. CH 409, AY 655 and 656, 
Physico-chemical properties of soil co 
Advanced Soil Physics (5). Lee. 2, Lib. 6. Pr., MH 201-202, PS 205-206, and 


The physical properties of soils in relation to plant growth. Emphasis is placed on methods 
of measuring soil physical properties and the interpretation of these measurements in terms 
of plant growth. 
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Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and thesis on problems related to crop production, plant breeding, soil fertility 
and soil chemistry. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Air Science (AF) 


BASIC COURSE 
First Year (Freshman) 
Foundations of Air Power (1), Lec. 3, Drill 2. 


Elements and potentials of air-power; air-space vehicles and principles of flight; and pre- 
fessional opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. Leadership Laboratory includes drill field 
activities of the cadet fight, squadron, group, and wing. 


Leadership Laboratory (1). Drill 2. 
Drill field activities of the cadet flight, squadron, group, and wing, 


Leadership Laboratory (1). Drill 2. 
Drill field activities of the cadet flight, squadron, group, and wing. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 
Air Science 2, (Prerequisite all Air Science 1 courses.) 
Acrospace Weapons System (1). Lec, 2, Drill 2, 


An introduction to aerospace missiles and aircraft, their propulsions systems, effects of nu- 
clear explosions, and the principles, types, and implications of two exotic warhead agents— 
chemical and biological. 


Aerospace Weapons (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2, 
An introduction to target intelligence and selection, logistics, electronics warfare, and the 
operation of strategic, tactical, and air defense organizations. 


Aerospace Weapons Systems (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2. 
An introduction to man and weapons in space, vehicles, environment, and implications for 
the future. Also includes contemporary aerospace military theory and concept, 


ADVANCED COURSE 
Third Year (Junior) 


Air Science 3, (Prerequisite Air Science 1, 2, or equivalent as determined by 
the Professor of Air Science.) 


Air Force Officer Development (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

Staff organization and functions and the skills required for effective staff work, with em- 
phasis on communication and problem solving. The course includes both principles and 
practice, 


Air Force Officer Development (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
Combination of the study of staff work with emphasis on military correspondence, report 
writing, and group problem solving. Included is an introduction to military justice, 


Air Force Officer Development (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
Basic psychological and sociological principles of leadership and their application to leader- 
ship practice and problems. 


Fourth Year (Senior) 


Air Science 4. (Prerequisite Air Science 3 or as determined by the Professor of 
Air Science.) 


Weather and Navigation (3). Lec, 4, Drill 2. 

An introduction to the weather and navigational aspects of airmanship, such as temperature, 
pressure, air masses, precipitation, weather charts, and dead reckoning navigation. Military 
aspects Of world political geography, dealing with globes and maps in the air age world, 
and the geography of climate. 


Military Aspects of World Political Geography (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

Concepts of military aspects of political geography, maps, and charts; factors of power, 
and geographic influences upon political problems with a geopolitical analysis of the strategic 
areas. “ 


International Relations (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 

A study of the major factors underlying international tensions and attempts to alleviate 
these tensions. The Air Force Officer—material to help the cadet make a rapid, effective 
adjustment to active duty as an officer in the United Stites Air Force. 
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Animal Science (AH) 


Professors Warren, Anthony, and Salmon 
Associate Professors Squiers, Turney, Patterson, Strength, Tucker and Wiggins 
Assistant Professors Harris, Price, and Smith 
Instructor Gray*** 


The work in this Pain prbsceee deals with principles and practices of breeding, 
feeding, management, judging and marketing of livestock. The courses are planned 
to meet the needs of students who expect to become livestock farmers and farm 
managers, county agents, teachers of vocational agriculture, college teachers, research 
workers, livestock extension specialists, or employees in related commercial industries, 
Graduate curricula leading to the M.S. and Ph.D, degrees are offered especially for 
students who want to prepare for research work or college teaching. 


200. Introductory Animal Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, 
A basic course designed to orient the student and provide some understanding of the scope 
and importance of the ficld. The importance of livestock to agriculture and to the nutrition 
of people, The role of nutrition, breeding, selection and management in livestock production, 
204. Animal Nutritien (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr.. CH 104. 
Principles of animal nutrition and the nutritional requirements of farm animals. 
S301. Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., AH 200. 
Theory and practice in the selection of beef cattle, swine, sheep, and horses. 
S02 Feeds and Feeding (3), Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 204. 
I'rinciples and practices of balancing and compounding of rations for beef cattle, sheep, and 
twine. 


303. Livestock Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., AH 204. 
Efficient practices for selection and management of beef cattle, sheep, and swine. For Agri- 
cultural Education students and other students whose curricula do not include AH 401 and 
AH 402. Ten or more hours of credit in AH 401, AH 402, or AH 405 excludes credit for 
AH 303. 

30¢@. Meats (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 200. 
Study and practice of slaughtering and cutting carcasses of cattle, sheep and hogs. Curing 
and processing procedures will be considered, Factors affecting slaughtering and cutting 
yields and costs and the basic principles of quality meat selection and grading will be 
stressed. 


308. Meats Judging (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., AH 304. 
Theory and practice in the selection and grading of carcasses and wholesale cuts of beef, 


pork, and lamb. 
401. Swine Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, 
junior standing. 


The practical problems Involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of swine for 
economic production. 


402. Beef Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter. Pr.. AH 200, AH 204, 
and junior standing, 
The practical phases of breeding, feeding, and management of beef cattle for economic 
production. 


403, Animal Breeding (5). Winter. Pr., ZY 400 and junior standing. 
The application of genetic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheep, and swine, Studies of 
different systems of breeding and selection und their related efficiencies for livestock 
improvement. 


404, See eee and Grades of Livestock (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring, Pr., 


Grading, classing, and marketing livestock. 

405. Sheep Production (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall. Pr,, AH 200, AH 204, and junior 
standing. 
Types ae breeds of sheep; buildings and eqnipment; types of sheep raising and flock 
management; nutritional requirements and feeding; sheep breeding, selection and culling; 
performance testing; wool grading and marketing; lamb grading and marketing; common 
diseases and parasites and their control. 


406. Reproduction in Farm Animals (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Anatomy and physiology of the male and female reproductive tract; hormones governing 
reproduction; estrus and estrus cycle; ovulation, mating, gestation, parturition; lactation; 
sperm physiology; collection, storage and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; factors 
affecting fertility; causes of sterility in males and females, pregnancy tests. 





®°° On military leave. 
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Advanced Livestock Judging (8). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., AH 301 and ap- 
of instructor 


Enel setipseeniilt creep; bo ites tesla Ate iets Laaeeoas- Gl Mcaitvede 


Applied Animal Nutrition (5). Winter, Pr., AH 302 and senior standing. 

An advanced study of the principles of animal nutrition and their application to the pro- 
duction of farm animals, including the study of physiology of nutrition, metabolism of 
nutrients and recent nutritional developments, 


Undergraduate Seminar (1). Pr., senior 


standing. 
Lectures, discussions and literature seviews by staff, students and guest lecturers. 


Advanced Animal Nutrition and Livestock Feeding (8). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate 


standin 
Principles of nutrition, nutritional requirements, compounding of rations, role of additives 
in livestock feeds and study of newer research findings. 


Breeding and Genetic Improvement of Farm Animals (3). Lec. 4, Pr., graduate 


Letty Ch tebe, aants: vilaikblen anit take exbtindiiies $5. 16a breeding of farm animals, 
Systems of breeding and selection. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graduate Standing Required) 

Nutrition Methods (5) (). 
Nutrition methodology including Cenicel, photometric, biological, and microbiological pro- | 
cedures used in nutrition investigations 
Proteins, Amino Acids and Related Nitrogenous Compounds in Animal Nutrition 
(5). Pr., CH 208 or equivalent. 

Studies of the nutritional importance of these substances and their relation to growth, repro- 
duction and health of animals. 
Carbohydrates and Fats and Energy Metabolism in Animal Nutrition (5). Pr, 


CH 208 or equivalent. 
Studies of the contribution of these factors as cell constituents and as sources of fuel in 
animal metabolism. 


Comparative: Antmal Nutrition (5). , AH 408. 
the comparative as Sesie requirements in beef cattle, sheep, swine 
ua b coe pala 


Advanced Reproduction in Farm Animals (5). Pr., AH 406, ZY 424, 
Physiology and endocrinology of reproduction. 


Advanced Beef Cattle Production at 
Advanced studies relating to the we Base! of beef cattle. 


Advanced Swine Production (5). 
Advanced studies of swine production and its place in Alabama agriculture. 


Seminar, Credit to be arranged. 


Genetics of ie age ts (5). Pr., AH 403. 
Genetic composition tions and factors affecting rates of change and conditions 
of equilibrium. 


Vitamins in Animal Nutrition 5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. , CH 208. 
Studies of the specific functions of vitamins, ae at growth factors and feed ad- 
ditives in animal nutrition. 


Minerals in Animal Nutrition {3). 2. , CH 208, 
Studies of the specific functions of the yt lg yg pant sade? al mineral metabolism 
and mineral deficiency diseases. 


Nutritional Interrelations (5), , CH 420. 
Specific metabolic relationships as "vitamins, amino acids, fats, carbohydrates and mis- 
erals and the effect of nutritional antagonists. 


oe and Hormones in Nutrition, Growth and Reproduction (5). Pr., CH 
4 Y 628. 

The influence of nutrition on concentration of enzymes in animal tissues. Vitamins and 
proteins as structural entities in enzymes, The interdependence of nutrition and the endo 
crines, particularly the thyroid, pancreas, pituitary, adrenals, testes and ovaries. The chem- 
istry and function of hormones specifically related to growth and reproduction in the 
mammalian and avian species. 


Current Problems and Practices in Livestock Farming (5). Summer. 

Intensive studies of new research findings and their application to livestock production of 
Alabama farms. Primarily for Vocational Agriculture Teachers and County Extensioa 
Workers 


| 
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619. Experimental } Methods &). Pr,, Satisfactory courses in statistics 
animal sciences including experimental] techniques, interpretation 
stam research data gee washes of publications, 
620. Nutritional Pathology I 7). Winter Quarter by arrangement. Pr., VM 418 and 
satisfactory courses in biochemistry. 
A comprehensive study of cae and microscopic pathology of nutritional diseases of experi- 
mental and domestic Eye 


621. Nutritional Patholo Spring ‘Quarter by ange t, Pro AH 620. 
Evalantion and acotien on of sy eB z 4 rytochecotoal methods in 


zation of enzymes, nucleic acids, amino kG ts and ie céllular constituents in rian nea 
normal animals and those with nutritional imbalances. 


690. Special Problems (1-5 hrs. credit—to be SReERCY- Conferences, problems, 
assigned readin pero in one or more of ws fotlowing capi Heke 
leat gien, (b) animal g, (c) physiology of reproduction, and (d) pro- 

on, 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems or on problems directly related 
to beef cattle, sheep or swine. 


799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Architecture (AR) 


Head Professor Kelley 
Professor Burkhardt 
Associate Professors Layman, bigs and Wells 
Assistant Professors Alexander, Anderson, Brisson, Jackson®, Knowles, and Thomasson 
Instructors H. Brisson®, E. Orisini®, and Nicholas Orsini 


101-2-3. = bene Design (6-6-6), Lec. 1-l-l, Lab. 15-15-L5. 
ed study of the fundamental relationships basic to all design problems—9 hours per 
ok “ design laboratory. Study and practice in freehand representation with various 
media—6 hours per week in the art studio. One hour per week lecture and discussion. 
Required for all first year students in AR and ID. (For a limited number of students with 
advanced standing, these three courses may be completed in sequence in a Summer Quarter.) 


201-2-3, Architectural Design (4-4-4). Lec, 1-1-1, Lab. 9-9-9, Pr., AR 103, 
Principles of spatial composition and structural organization approaches to architectural 
design by the analysis of design determinants—9 hours per well in design laborarory. One 
hour per week of discussions and laboratory criticism. 

206-7. acing? r Design (4-4), Lec. . Al, Lab, 9-9. Pr., AR 201. 

Princi of spatial composition d structural organization; approaches to a design by the 
hore "ae design determinants; Solntion of simple Mince nih projects, furnishings and color. 
One hour per week of discussions and laboratory cri 

215-16. Elements of Interior t Detgn G-4). Rome 2 Fr, cont AR 103, 

An introductory survey of the uding professional procedures, 
relationships, ethics, correlation with adie nt oot tee ~e Lectures, readings, dis- 
cussions and research. 

233. Materials and Construction (5). Lec. 5. 

Physical and structural properties of natural and synthetic building materials; analysis of 
their limitations and combinations in ae construction of buildings; systems of construction. 
Lectures, readings, research and repo 

271-2-3. Descriptive Drawing (0-2-9). "Lab. 6-6-6, Pr., AR 103. 

Fundamentals of drawing structures, developing basic abilities which may be applied in 
aren ls to the hes epg problems that an architectural designer may face, Various media, 

301-2-3, Architectural’ Design (5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203. Coreq., BT 220. 
Admission upon recommendation of the the Committee on Design. 

Analysis and solution of buildings of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic, 
civic, and onmaaien problems; increased attention to construction and finish details. 
Research, discussions, drawings, models. 

305-6-7. Interior Design gn (5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15. Pr., AR 207. 

Analysis and solution o ors of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic and 
commercial problems, Research, discussion, drawings, models. 

360. eh ate cia oases Som he General elective. (Not open to AR and ID 


A carvan gh architectural development with eenier attention to American and contem- 
porary examples. Tlustrated lectures, readings 





© Temporary, 
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wOl-S-%. History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3), .» AR 2038, BT 223. 
analysis of cultural institutions of the past and the Bee of the principles of planning 
aod architectural composition, town planning, and landscape architecture as resulting from 
these forces and structural knowledge of the time. Study of the Ancient, Medieval, and 
Oriental cultures, Illustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports. 


366. Period Interiors (2). Lec. 2. 
A survey of the development of interior spaces, furniture, fabrics, and accessories from the 
Renaissance to 1900. M[lustrated lectures, readings, reports. 


367. Contemporary Interiors (2). Lec, 2. Pr., AR 366, 
A survey of the fundamental aspects of interior design, spatial order and characteristics, 
furniture and fabric design, from 1900 to date. Illustrated lectures, readings, reports. 


370. ay for pat (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR 
an 
A survey of contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, 
and gardens in relation to all major types of residential architecture. Illustrated lectures, 
a Pes ia 

374. tanning (2). 6. Coreq., EC 206 or SY 311. 


to anaes of city and regional planning. Consideration of the influences 
tia Shen urban development. 


375. Planning Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AR 374, 
Lectures on historical development of planning and urban design. Research in regional 
and local effects of planning. Practical problems in urban design, group design, systems of 
communication, urban patterns and controls. 


390. — Pig ce = (2). Required of students in Interior Design for admission to 


Summer experience (2 months minimum) with an interior design practitioner or commercial 
os Soe department. The project is subject to approval by the Committee on Pro- 
ctice, 


401-2-3, tale Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., BT 223, 312, AR 303. 


ne BT 313 

and solution of buildings of advanced complexity, with emphasis on school, social, 
transportation, hospital, commemorative, and decorative types. Increased attention to the 
relation between space organization and the structural system. Research, discussions, 
drawings, models. 


405, Interior Design (5). Lab, | 1b. Fis AR 307. 
Analysis and solution of in of advanced complexity, with emphasis on institutional 
and public problems. Neath discussions, drawings, models. 
406. Interior (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AR 405. Coreqg., AR 342. 
Analysis and solution of interior problems for first half of quarter; second half to be devoted 


to preparation of program and preliminary scheme for Terminal Problem subject to approval 
of Committee on Design. Research, discussions, drawings, ree 


407. Interior Design (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AD 406. Core AR 435, 
The development of a major interior design under — the Committee on Design, 
vn oral presentation for jury consideration. Drawings, models, details and written ex- 
planation. 


423, Professional Practice (2). Lab. 6. 
Emphasis on site engineering, mathematics of surveying in relation to interpretation of geo- 
graphic and physical features; grading, drainage, and codes, Lectures, readings, reports, 


432. Materials and Finishes (2). Lab. 6. 6. Coreq., AR 407, 
Detailed determination of materials, finishes, costs as related to terminal problems accom- 
plished under AR 407. 


435. Methods of Interior Design (5). Lab. 15. Coreq. 
Detailed design of furniture and/or furnishings included in ag alle problem (AR 407), 
together with fabrication of at least one item of furniture or furnishings at scale to be 
determined by staff. 


“41-40. Professional Practice (2-2). Lab. 6-6. 
Office procedure and methods for interior designers; the technique and execution of working 
drawings for buildings, cabinetry and interior details; specifications. Discussions, drawings, 


inspections, reports. 

461-2-3. History and Theory of Architecture IV-V-VI (3-3-3). , AR 363. 
Continuation of AR 363. Study of Renaissance, Baroque, Early a ee and Modern 
cultures, Illustrated ae readings, drawings, and reports, 

471, Town Planning (5). Pry | 4th year standing. 


Land uses; use standards and controls; communication systems; growth, health, and decay 
of urban communities; remedial actions. Illustrated lectures, readings, reports. 


490. 


501, 


502. Archi 


503. 


512, 
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Field Froject (2). For students of Architecture 

Study of correlation and interpretation of working drawings and specifications on an 
architectural project under construction. Field work and reports will be approved by the 
Committee on Professional Practice. (To be completed as prerequisite to AR 502.) 


Architectural Design (5). Lab. aS Pr., AR 403. Admission only upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee o ign, 

Analysis and design of buildings Of advanced complexity, with emphasis on multi-story 
commercial and institutional projects; group planning and advanced site study. Research, 
reports, discussions, drawings, models. A scheme for a building executed as a minor prob- 
lem in this course will be fully developed in AR 502. 


Cig ay Design (5). Lab, 15. Pr,, AR 490, AR 501, AR 521, BT 541, 
BT 413. Coreg,, AR 522 and AR 532, 
The coordinated esign of a major architectural project with full presentation. This course 
is designed to be correlated with work in AR 522 and AR 532, under the direction of the 
Committees on Design. 


Architectural Design (7), Lab. 21. Pr.. AR AR 512. 
The development of a major design problem “under direction of the Committee on Design. 
Drawings, models, details, and written explanations, oral presentation for jury consideration. 


Design Research (2), Lab. 6. Pr., AR 490, AR 501. Coreq., AR 502. 
The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be 
executed in AR 503. 


52 si; tei - Practice (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Coreq., te AR 522; AR 502, AR 


Study of procedures in architectural practice; construction methods, estimation of quanti- 
ties and costs; preparation of specifications and working drawings. Office organization; legal 
requirements; professional organizations and relations; civic ree nr 


532. Materials and Finishes @). Ia Lab. ¢ 6. Pave oke ste AR Rt S03, AR 
Analysis and aes of materials Spain: tinge designed in AR 502. 
Lecture, research, and reports. 

558, Seminar in Contemporary Concepts AR 463, 

A study of current iiateaaite in world ieee eee ee ee eens on broad movements 
and emerging patterns. Research, directed Moses reports, and discussion. 

559. Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr., AR 
Open to students who have shown ability, pai Darn and industry in developing individual 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 

500, The Architect, and Hoste 2). Pr., 4th stan 
a study of th wae Somes et > SS titical factors 2 ee influenced the contem- 

acy aaeiani of wok sicbdhoctersl design por practice. Analysis of great works and philoso- 
“wind which led the way to new approaches in design. Appreciation of esthetics and 
function as applied to form, Lectures, outside reading and reports. 

561. Seminar i in U Urban Design (2). Pr., 4th year standing. 

Directed reading and discussion of contemporary developments in urban planning concepts 
and solutions. Reports and drawings. 

562, Seminar in Technological Problems (3). Pr., 4th year standing, 

A study of current technological advances in the "building industry n evaluation of their 
impact upon architecture. 

571. tuates Rropram: Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. Pr., 4th year standing. 
Admission only by the Committee on Honors Program. Development of an area of con- 
centration through independent study. Scope of work and its evaluation to be determined 
by the Committee. May be taken more than one quarter. 

Art (AT) 
Head Professor Applebee 
Professor Sukes 
Associate Professors Abney, Kettunen®, Schaer, and Williams 
Assistant Professors Cheney®®, Pfeil* 
Instructors Applebee®, Kinnaird, Long, Mclvor, Mitchell®, Walker 
105, Drawing I (5). Lab. 15. 
Representational drawing. Line, light and dark. 
106, Drawing II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 105. 
Emphasis on creativity and pictorial organization. Interpretive drawing. 
© Temporary. 


*° On leave. 


107. 


113. 
181. 


182. Design 


211, Le 


212. 


215, 


216. 


217. 


222. 


294. 


227. 
271. 


305. 


Auburn University 


lee Ii (5). Leb. 15. Pr., AT 105. 
in various media from casts and models to develop feeling for form, movement 
seep prone mtn 


Perspective (3), Lec. se 2, 1 Lab. 3. B. Pre, AT 105. 
Linear perspective. 


Design Seeded 0 I im Lec. ae Lab. 9. 
Plastic elements. Relationship of the arts. Problems in basic design. 


Fundamentals If (5). Lab. 15. Fr, Ar 105 and 181. 
Relationship of materials and techniques to for Perception theories. Applied problems. 


Figure Drawing I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 107, 

Drawing from the ri el in various media with emphasis on proportions, interpretation 
and expression. 

ttering (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 182. 

Historical development of letters, ee of letters. Spacing. Drill exercises with pen. 
Fundamental alphabets and compositions of body matter lettered directly, 

Graphic Processes (5). Lec. 5. Pr. g. 

Printmg processes, photomechanical reproduction, copy-fitting, paper manufacture and usage, 
related subjects. 

Artistic Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AT 205. 

Lectures deal with form, function and manner of operation of skeletal and muscular parts 
of the body. Drawing from casts, models and skeleton. 

Materials and Processes (5). Lec. 5. Pr standing, 

The properties and use of materials in ees Sens study of the various machine 
and tool processes used by industry. 

Delineation (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 222. 

The development of facility and understanding in the drawing of three dimensional forms, 
Emphasis on the function and re techniques of presentation. 

Painting I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 106 and 181, 

Transparent water color, Bo of the medium and of picture structure. Exercises in still 
life, gure and landscape painting. 

Painting II (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 222. 

Opaque water color. Techniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective 
handlings as a further extension and application of the plastic elements. 


Sculpture I (5). Lab. 15. 


Three dimensional expression. Clay and other media, 


Introduction to Industrial Design (5). Lee, 2, Lab. EI Pr,, EG 102 and AT 182, 
ae Bs sete the structure and process of industrial d .. Survey of philosophy and 


theory of 

Printmaking I Lab. 15. Pr., AT 381. 

Woodblocks, BT hea cuts, wood engraving and lithography. Stress on pictorial design 
concepts. 


307-8. Figure Drawing II and If (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr., AT 205. 


317. P 


322. 


524. 
327. 


332. 


Drawing from the model in various media, with emphasis on construction, interpretation 
and expression. 


ackaging , » panier standing and AT 211. 

The study 9). types of package design and the materials used. New applications to 
everyday products. 

Painting Ill (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 222. 

Introduction to oil painting. Exploiting of materials and techniques with still life and the 
figure as a means for aesthetic exploration. 


Painting IV (5). Lab. 15. Pr.. AT 224 and 322. 

Painting with ). L media and | subject matter. 

Sculpture IT Lab. 15, Pr., AT 227. 

Advanced ae ees in three-dim eo-dimensioual expression. Emphasis placed on idea, form and 
technique. 

American Painting and Sculpture (3). General al elective. 

A survey of American art and artists from the lonial period to the present day. Ilus- 
trated lectures, readings. 

Art History I Pr... homore standing. 

The chronological Sp BATT, of Wetec alah and sculpture from pre-historic through 
modern times as related to the cultural setting. Illustrated lectures. 


, Axt History 25 9}. Pr., AT 338. 


An examination of id eas, philosophies common to all periods of art history, and = compari- 
son of periods in terms ag we than chronological development. Illustrated lectures, readings, 
drawings, and reports. 


S6L. 
S71, 
372. 
373. 
S81. 


352. 


383. 


405. 
422. 
451, 
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Elementary School Axt (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 8. 
Materials and methods for development of art activities in elementary schools; exercises 
in expressive drawing, Scsetien: design and simple lettering, 
Mustration I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 215. 
Basic problems illustration emphasizing both esthetic and functional aspects. Drawings 
and designs for line and halftone reproductions, 
hones I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 182, and AT 215. 

the fashion figure, employing types of rendering used in fashion advertising. 
Todustrial Design I (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 271. Admission only upon recommen- 
dation of the committee on design. 
Abstract design exercises. Design of simple objects. 


Industrial Design II (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT S71 and PS 204. 
Re-design of technical 0 ects. Development of design methods, 


Industrial Design III (5). Laake 15. Pr., AT 372. 
Design of domestic products and ftegration. of total factors involved. 


Visual Design I (5). Lab, na Pr., AT 182. Admission only upon recommen- 
dation of the committee on design. 

An extension of principles encountered in Design Fundamentals | and U. Two-dimensional 
studies involving subjective and objective expressions of form, chromatics, perception theories 
wus the nature of materials, 


tate 15. Pr., AT 211, AT ars, and AT 3851, 
ora yen aheak yo ting types. Analysis and pencil studies of basic type faces. 
Type measurement Ag Koy techniques of typographical layout. Preparation of art copy 
for letterpress and silk screen printing. Research and applied problems in trademark and 
poster media, 
Visual Design IIl (5) Lab. 15, Pr.. AT 382. 
Italic types blems combining copy- fitting with basic illustration. Preparation of art 
copy for lithographic printing. Research in contemporary art movements, Graphic design 
problems emphasizing SE got design, Creative expression in lettering. 


Printmaking I @)- 1 Lab, 1S. -» AT 305. 

Drypoint, hard an nab ag pe tens aquatint, metal engraving. 

Painting V Lab. 15. AT 324, 

ie avin DAA Boop media ay subject matter. 

Contemporary Art (3). General Elective 

A survey of modern painting, sculpture and ‘dustrial design. Miustrated lectures, readings. 


432-3. Seminar in Art Problems (5-5). Pr., senior standin 


434. 


442. 


462. 


471 , 


472. 
481, 


Open to students who have shown ability, initiative and -o¢ DO in carsyng. hs individual 
projects. Research reports, and drawings 7 supervision on approved top 
ee a in Art History Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. 

to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual 
He eyeing Research, reports, and drawings om supervision of approved historical topics. 


Art in Education Lec. 3, Lab. 6. standing. 
Lectures, reading research ag ee and sepoitees of pertinent phases of 
Art for the purpose of understanding their significance in teaching ut all levels. Laboratory 


experimentation in basic procedures of painting, graphic arts and sculpture as a means of 
relating the art experience to educational practice. Emphasis is placed upon creativity 
rather than technical skill. 


Ilustration II (5). Lab, 15, Pr., AT 355. 
Sustained problems in illustration emphasizing both subjective and objective treatments. 


Fashion II (5), Lab. i> Rea AT 361, 


Problems in advanced for fashion advertising; figured and textured fabrics, furs, 
and accessories. 

. Fashion Lab. 15. Pr., AT 462. 
Design ee ef all categories; historic adaptations; wardrobe color coordination; per- 
sonality styling. 


Industrial Design IV (5). Lab. 15. page a bli Admission only upon recom- 


mendation of committee on desi 

Design projects of larger functional in display, prefabricated building elements, 
transportation. 

Industrial Design V (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 471. 

Design or re-design ems of i aaa “complesity. 


Visual Design IV (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 383. 

Script aay oa Layout problems combining the use of photographs, type and illustration. 
Research in pertinent art movements. Newspaper layout. Three dimensional designs for 
point of purchase advertising. 
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482. Visual Design V (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 481. 
Original letter design. Problems in catalog or booklet design. Editorial layout combined 
eek illustration. Research in contemporary art movements, Three-dimensional designs for 

y. 

496. Thesis (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 482. 
A terminal Visual Arts design project initiated by the student and accompanied by a written 
analysis and evaluation. Both design problems and written matter will be defended orally 


by the student before a faculty group. The thesis will be retained by the Department of 
Art for one year. 


497. Thesis (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 472. 
A terminal Industrial Design project mitiated by the student and accompanied by a written 
analysis and evaluation. Both design problems and written matter will be defended orally 
by the student before a faculty group. The thesis will be retained by the Department of 
Art tor one year, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


605-6-7-8. Graduate Design (5-5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15-15. Sykes and Stall 
Advanced programs of creative design in the student's elected field. 


641-2-3. Graduate Research in Art Problems 1-II-II (5-5-5), Sykes and Staff 
Research on approved topics in the student's special field, Conferences and reports, 


699. Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). All quarters. Pr.. AT 496 or 
equivalent. Applebee and Staff 
A major art problem consisting of a sustained single project or a logical sequence of shorter 
projects. The candidate will be required to conceive and execute a work or works exhibit- 
ing pronounced creative ability and technical proficiency. Upon recommendation of the 
major professor, a written essxy may be required to accompany the project. All drawings, 
paintings, and models connected with this work will be retained by the Department of Art. 


Botany and Plant Pathology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Cairns, D. Davis, and Seal 
Associate Professors Curl, N, Davis, Diener, Drake, and Marshall 
Assistant Professors Funderburk and Goslin 
Instructor Landers 


The science of Botany deals not only with the well-known seed plants, such as 
the pine trees and the cotton plant, but also with such less-known plants as the 
ferns, the mosses, the liverworts, the ceceny Ores ogee fungi, and the sea- 
weeds plant forms that the average person little or nothing about, yet which 
are of tremendous everyday importance. The ery ge ed wee of plants in the 
economy of daily life, as the basic source of the world’s f energy, warrants 
a careful and detailed study of their forms, their structures, their process, their means 
of growth and reproduction, and many other phases of their existence. Only by such 
studies may we discover the maximum resources of plants. 

The required courses in Botany are designed to give the student knowledge of 
the fundamental nature of plants as a phase of general culture, and as a basis for 
further studies in the plant sciences. 

The elective courses offered are intended to meet the needs of three different 
groups of students, namely: 1) those who intend to engage in farming or in farm 

nstration work; 2) those who plan to teach in secondary schools; 3) those who 
desire a thorough technical training in Botany as preparation for plant disease in- 
tion, investigational work in experiment stations or the United States Department 

of Agriculture, or who desire to obtain college training positions, 

Graduate curricula leading to the M.S, and Ph.D, degrees are offered especially for 
students who want to prepare for college teaching or research work. 


201. General Botany (5). Lec. Dem. 5. All quarters. Staff 
An introduction to y dealing with the development, structure, and function of plants. 
all advanced courses in botany. 


202. General Botany (5). Lec. Dem. 5. All . Pr., BY 201, Seal 
The principal natural groups of plants em g their particular structure, habits, repro- 
duction, and relationships. 


205. Pharmaceutical Botany (5). Lec. Dem. 5. Winter, Spring. Se 
Study of the various groups of plants, the macroscopic and microscopic characteristics of 
ag various plant organs. Emphasis placed on drug yielding plants. Restricted to students 


S08, 


309, 


$10. 


401. 


413. 


415, 


416, 


419, 


421. 


430. 
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Introduction to Plant Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 201, CH ee 
s 


0 
Ceneral aspects of fundamental life processes of plants involving physiological, structural, 
and environmental relationships. 


Plants and Man (3), Lee. 3, Summer, General elective. Staff 
A brief introduction to the botanical characteristics of most categories of plants including 
their kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, 
fruits und otber foods, fibers, forage, omamentals, drags, etc. Local field trips will be 
made, (Restricted to students who have had no more than 5 hours credit in botany.) 


General Plant Pathology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring, Pr., BY Gian: 
ars 

A fundamental course dealing with the nature, cause, and control of plant diseases illus- 

trated by studies of the more common diseases of cultivated crops. 


Forest Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Winter, Spring. Pr., BY 201-2. Marshall 
A ataudy of diseases trees in forests, parks, streets, and nurseries, as well as the more 
important fungi causing rota of timber and its products. 


Principles of Biometry (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Fall. Pr., MH 111 or 107 and 
junior standing. Drake 

esigned to evuble the professional agricultural worker to read reports of experiments with 
more discernment and as a basic course in the mathematical treatment of data for tho 
research worker. The reduction and simplification of data and their attendant variation, 
The calculation, application, and limitations of tests of reliability. Special emphasis on 
methods of treatment comparisons. 


Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., BY 201-2 and pes — 
, . a 
The identification and classification of flowering plants, Field trips will be made. in 


Aquatic Plants (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Summer, Pr,, BY 201-2 and junior standing. 


The study of the chief aquatic plants found in the fresh waters of Alabama, with emphasis 
on their economic value in wildlife management and fish culture, 


Principles and Methods in Plant Pathology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., 
BY 309 or 310 and jantor standing. Lyle 
Emphasis will be pla on the principles governing the development of plant diseases and 
their control. The laboratory will consist of a study of the techniques ased in isolation, 
culture, and inoculation of plant pathogens, 
General Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Fall. Pr., BY 306 and sign on 
Divicibution and association of plants in relation to soils, climate, and other majar Factants 
of the environment. Field trips will be made. 
Developmental Plant Anatomy (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., BY 201, 
CH 104, and junior standing. Goslin 
A study of the comparative anatomy of vascular plants, with emphasis on developmental re- 
lationships, evolution, and structure, Economically important species will be studied as 
examples. 
Plant Microtechnique (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., BY 201, 306 or 415 
and junior standing. Cairns 
Principles and m of fixing, imbedding, sectioning, staining, and mounting the various 
plant organs and organisms for permanent or semipermanent microscope slide preparations, 
Principles in Plant Disease Control (3), Lec, Dem. 4. All quarters. Pr., BY 309 
and graduate standing. Diener 
Designed to acquaint the student with such principles of plant disease control as protec- 
tion, exclusion, eradication, and resistance. The control of important plant pathogens will 
be considered by each method. Emphasis will be placed on chemical control with antibi- 
otics, fumigants, and fungicides. 
Weed Identification and Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 201 and 
junior standing. D. Davis 
ecognition of the more noxious weeds, their ecology, babit of growth, dissemination and 
the evaluation of the various methods of control. 
Weeds (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer and Fall, Pr., BY 201 and graduate pete 
i St 


In . . 
The identification and control of Alabama weeds. (Credit for both BY 420 and BY 421 
may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Nematode Diseases of Plants (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., BY 201-2, ZY 101 and 
junior standing, Cairns 
Designed to acquaint students in agricultural sciences with the role of nematodes as plant 
parasites; study of representative plant diseases caused by nematodes; principles and 
practices of control. 
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435. 


601. 


‘ 
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Plant Biology I (5). Lec. Dem. 5. Summer, Pr., Teaching experience and 

standing, Marshall, Seal 

to provide the secondary school teacher with the basic principles of plant 

science and emphasizing applications of plants to haman affairs, Restricted to students in 
Education except by special permission. 


Plant Biology I (5). Lec. Dem. 5. Summer. Pr., BY 435 and junior omg 


Designed to provide the secondary school teacher with practical experience fn laboratory and 
field identification of common plants and their habitats, emphasizing the collection, preserva- 
tion and preparation of specimens for classroom use. Restricted to stodents in Education 
except by special permission. 

GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 
Advanced Biometry Lec. 5, Winter. Pr. BY 401. Drake 
A continuation of course Y 401 to extend the general methods of handling data to those 
more refined and critical. See eet oe Peers Se I Cl SNS expert 
ments to yield maximum information 


Design and Anal of Exaile Spring. Pr., BY 601. Drak 
Merce payed geen teste deviening eff eS ee eat of tadledaty Gecttione 
Se or anion eo oe Precision; size of experiments; factorial 
experiments, complete and incomplete block designs, combining 


Advanced Fis Plant i Faymobeny = Oh: Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., ere Staff 
internal and and external factors affecting the absorp- 
ee dnehetatiins siti, tok eb or cin ook aa Gent ee ee 


Advanced Plant  Fhydology IT. i 5). Li Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 306. Staff 


Plant rican affecting vegetative and reproductive growth of 
green plan 
Phil Sask Sionbsaeas seal Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., i aed 
a 


Metabolism; interna] and external factors affecting the processes of photosynthesis, respira- 
tion, assimilation, and accumulation in green plants, 


608. Advanced Systemetic Botany (2). a Me Laas 6. Spring. Pr., BY 406. D. Davis 


610. 


611. 


612. 


613. 


614. Seminar 


615. 


Intensive study of special groups of 


Mycology (5). Lec. poe Pr., i Curl 
eres survey of with emphasis on the relationship of fungi to the welfare 


Algae (5). Lec. 2, Lab. G. Winter, even yeers. Pr., BY 410, N. Davis 
general course dealing with identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolu- 
gee ant nl agree Pires fo eco, 


oan oe eae eae Ce Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Summer or Fall. sp ato 


Onaatitatve and qualitative consideration of the micobial population of the sol acts 
and antagonistic effects of ne gp re her yen a vege i ee nays 
higher plants; and methodology for studying microbial relationships and their effects on 
plant pathogenic organisms. 
AT ym cathe Ao Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. Pr., BY 306, 
instructor, N. Davis 


Siebel ct hago td tote maton, goth, reheat 
and fermentive abilities. 


Experimental Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 4153. a 
Ki Qild_ cones: <ovetnn the: methods of cbteialog auustedion deth on. the stencture aad 
een OF Tine SURNRERNTRE, AN; ERE SE Se VS, Sees nee, Soenne 


Fall, Winter, Spring. Staff 
Senin (Fa ~~ in Agronomy and Soils, Botany and Plant Pathology, and Horti- 

Emphaa wil bo given to preparation, orgiaatin and presentation of materia 
wep icy This is a joint seminar among the departments of Agronomy and Soils, 
Botany and Plant Pathology, and Horticulture. Required of all graduate students in these 


Morphology of Crop Plants (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Summer. Bes SEEM, BEA 
or 

The basic principles of reproduction in angiosperms with particular emphasis their 
relationships to crop production, plant breeding, and genetics. ~+ 


616. 


615. Dise 
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— Cytology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., BY 306, and BY 416 -— 


See > desis aathi hath taal avn iesenr eaten antes) aeoubenene, Dal omuaber, 
structure, —— and methods of evolution. The effects of various environmental agents, 


ases of Special Crops (5). Lec. and Lab. 6. Summer or Fall. Pr., BY 201 
Y 430, Staff 


BY 208, or 510, BY) 415, ana PY 
The id entification, , and control of the major diseases on various 
kinds of economic plants, to be ee the basis of current oveds of the students. 


Subject matter to be presented by various specialists within the department. 

620. Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall or Summer, odd years. Pr., 
BY 306, BY 406 or 420, D. Davis 
Application, mode of action, physiological relationships, recent advances, and special weed 
problems in crops. 

625. Special Problems. Credit to be arran ber Bh Staff 

A. Cytology; B. Ecology; C Beebe Mycology; E. Nematology; F. Pathology; G. 
Physiology; H. Taxonomy; L. 
630. Advanced od Firytonematology sa a "3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 430. Cairns 
es parasitic on special emphasis will be given to 
rapes pope tlhe otl peor pe Cork. advances in SS earn 

635. Botany and Modern Living (5). Lec.-Dem. 5. Summer, Pr., BY 435 and teach- 
ing experience. Marshall 
Designed to provide the secondary school teacher with a better understanding of plants and 
plant vam One oo algae as @ ape oan food, antibiotics, cosmic significance 
of photosynthesis, and microorganisms in industry in the modern world. 

640. Depertincatsd Barve Gl: Fall, Winter and Spring. Baqelved ‘06, a anejoes, 
open to all minors. Lyle 
Discussions concerning current topics in the various sciences and related fields. 

650. Nuclear Science in Agriculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., Graduate 
standing with research D. Davis 
standing with rescercls experience. 1 research with taining tn the we of 
radioisotopes and familiarization with the possibilities, limitations, and necessary safety 
precautions. 

699. Re er ee Credit to be arranged. aay ee teen Sees ee ome 
red, Specennl Saisiiede seat Wieleadiass Cdk we Ud caeiaagt: Staff 
Building Technology (BT) 

5 gr deg 
Assistant Professors Darden and Dean 

104, Introduction to B (5). Lab. 15. 

Survey of the Building ustry; buildin Pesan ecewtatane Seber coed SE ERMON. mae of 
drawing tools; elements of estimating. Lectures, readings, drawings. 

105. Drawing and Projections Lab. 15, 

Application of geometry to Aged aon isometric, cavaller, cabinet, and perspective 
projections. Exercises in working drawings 

106. Materials and Construction (5). Pr., BT 104. 

a el ee assembly systems used in buildings, Lectures, reports, 

220. Mechanics of Structures (5); Pr., PS 205, MH 202, 


Principles of mechanics as applied to building construction, graphic statics; resolution of 
Neen ee ceapae er Gea pemtveliin, snonaeha ol Snbkties Ricticn. Lectures, dem- 


including beams, colurnns, trusses, struts and 


$11-2-3, Structures I-II-IMI (3-3-3). Pr., BT 220. 
Study of statically determinate structures 


3678.9, Bin et History af # Bailding -E-U GS). Pr., BT 106, 


tension members. Shear and bending moments, torsion, slope and deflection. Problems are 
Ce eee gee et Lectures, research 


methods and materials showing the 
sqes 4 thie Chagos ee ena peor wana chepee traee granees thecevaman rei Tllus- 
trated lectures, readings, reports and drawings. 
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411-2-3. Structures IV-V-VI (3-3-3). Ee, BT 313. 
Continuation of Structures I-LI-ITI in the field of statically indeterminate structures. Con- 
SGdoraticm of interal etability ia. buildings Design of foundations, Lectures, research and 
problems. 

421. Construction Probleme I (5). Lab. 15. 
Solution of practical problems of type normally encountered in the erection of buildings. 
Layouts, design of formwork and scalding Material storage and handling. Job organi- 

zation, Demonstrations, research and drawings. 


422. Construction Problems II (5). Lab. 15. Pr-, 1 BT 813 ani 431. 
Continuation of BT 421; sol of problems taken from working ema ocumioee 
shop drawings and contract documents. Discussions, research, estima 


453. Constroction Methods d Estimating Pr., BT 160 and 312. 
Material quantities; mthuations penn egg ©). tion and and procedure; job records; builder's 


452-3. eeone Le perm 1-0 Sh iat Lab, 3. Each Pr., PS 206. 

tioning, water . plumbing. electrical 

setae’ sa motors, arses and ‘eauenbion as related to buildings. how, demonstrations, 
readings, problems. 

490. mys Construction Thesis (5). Lab. 15, or (7). Lab 21. Pr., BT 422, 433 

Faculty ‘Thess sg, ie third quarter, Admission only upon recommendation of 


ea 

by the studeat with the approval of the departnent stall Required: a report setting forth 
of the building and its site, a list of quantities of materials, a list of unit 

chou Seu sateiiehe and eon detailed cost sheets; forms for presentation of bids, contract 
with owner, contract with subcontractors; a construction schedule; and av outline of con- 
struction methods required. The candidate will defend the thesis orally before the staff and 


guest specialists. 
mest p eerences Structures I-II-II (5-5-5). 1, Fall; I, Winter; II, Spring. Pr., 
Theory and practical design of compler and long span structures, both in stee] and rein- 


forced concrete. Multiple story buildings, towers, arches, vaults, domes, thin shell systems, 
foundations. Lectures, research and eee 
., BT 453 and AR 403, 


541. Building Equipment I 
iy eembonetion «ct of Building aaa I Bay i in selected laboratory problems. 


GRADUATE aa ae 


605-6-7. Graduate Research in Building =o) on Staff 
vray saceaced soe eam and reports on topics by the student with approval of 


meee ae Construction Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. All quarters. ae 


23. 

The analysis and solution of complex problems in construction design, with particular 
emphasis upon practical and economical application to a selected building. Conferences, 
working drawings, scale models. 

699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. iat BS TARA SROs. Caek one 
uarter,. 
The analysis and solution of an advanced problem in building Se ey saree Sen vee 
gram of study for the problem must be submitted by the candidate for approval of the 
department staff during the first week of the quarter. 


Chemical Engineering (CN) 


Professors Basore and Wingard 
Associate Professors Moore, Vives and Findley® 


201. Chemical Engineering Fundamentals (2), Lab. 6. Pr.. MH 262, PS 201, 
Definition and scope of chemical engineering, evaluation of engineering materials, process 
calculations, and reese es 

300. Process Calculations (3). CN 201. 

This course is a continuation ote 201. It includes problems relating to the thermophysics, 
Te ee nna wane aibendiaaading problems in fuels, combustion, and chemical 
metallurgical and petroleum processes. 


© Part-time Engineering Experiment Station. 


$21. 


426. 


430. 


432. 


437. 


440. 


S 


s 
= 


amTUIRT 
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Chemical Process Industries (3), F Pr., CH 408. 
Study of inorganic chemical manufacturin g processes. Includes flow sheets, process variables, 
automatic instruments, application of physical chemistry, economics and costs, 


: Organic Process Industries and Kinetics (3). CH 305, CH 408. 


Relates to the kinetics of reactions, optimum opera ms eo conditions, correlation of plant data, 
instrumentation, corrosion, applications of economics, and selection of process equipment. 


. Fluid Mechanics (4). RFs 1 MH PS 203, 


A study of Auid mechanics, including through porous media and fluidized beds. 


: Heat Transfer (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., nh ayn Coreq., CN 324. 


A study of the principles of heat transfer, ineludin radiation, conduction, and convection. 
Representative laboratory problems in Auids, heat recor ay and evaporation. 


Unit Operations (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., CN 326. 
Diffusion, psychometry, drying and filtration, size reduction, and materials handling. Labora- 
tory experiments relate to the above. 


Mass Transfer (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 G, Be 


Distillation, absorption, and tat Sh a ae relate to the above. 
nginee Fir CH 4 junior 
Engine sing Seen iy 6). ee 4 in 3 Da Pc To och and me ros 


See a the aan metals pty A cnled gpennrve ied metals and alloys, 
Titanium, Zirconium, Thorium, Tantalum, and Berylium also are studied. 


Computer Principles, (). St MH 361, CN 423. 
Pree araend of the basic principles of analog and digital computer theory, and applications to the 
chemical engineering. 


Instrumentation (4). Lage 2, Lab. 6, Pr., MH 361, PS 203. 
Automatic feedback con servomechanisins, “Jostrumentation of typical equipment, labora- 
ate work orga: yon etna characteristics of typical instruments and remote-control. 


Engineering Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and CN 322, 
CN 483. 


A eer nets wer is mediidbadill eal email aotiten: The subject matter relates to the 
study of the scientific literature, laboratory operations Sine detlenad to develop a satisfactory 
process, and pilot plant development and operation; including cost analyses, a ado study, 
and the writing of reports, Principles of report writing are stressed, 

“beyose Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing in engineering, B average except 
a es units and nomenclature, the nuclear chain reactor, radiation, shielding, nuclear 
properties of materials, instrumentation and control, remote handling, heat transfer with 
liquid metals, and radioactive waste disposal. 


Chemical Engineering Plant Design (4). Lee. 2, Lab. 6, Pr, CN 437 and 


cusior susponaialtey is ulated eter Sedtvitenls Gr aasil grotge for tia cotheste deste, 
choosing between alternates, selection of equipment, and the calculation of the required 
sizes, plant layout, cost analyses and the writing of reports. Comprehensive problems are 
assigned which usually include heat, materials and economic balances, unit operations and 
processes, kinetics, and thermodynamics. Some consideration also is given to statistics. 
Applied Thermodynamics (5). EXn | A ge 
Thermodynamic properties of ff and compression of fluids, the thermo- 
dynamics of solution, physical coniaaoas nan and chemical equilibriam, and important appli- 
cations to chemical engineering. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Fluid Flow and Heat Transfer (5). Fall. Pr. CN 423. 
Diffusiona]l Processes I (5). Winter. Pr., CN 424. 
Evaporation, drying and distillation Special emphasis on distillation. 
Diffusional Processes II Spring. P Pr., CN 424. 
Special emphasis on coi hae = 
Advanced Chemical Sistiowtag | Thermod Pr., 
Advanced problems in the application of hermodynamics Pra in grag Special 
emphasis on physical equilibrium. 
Kinetics (5), Pr., standing. 
Study of rates homogencous, heterogeneous, and catalytic reactions and applications 
of the rates to the process industries. 
Petroleum Refining Engineering (5). Pr., graduate standing. 


and practical aspects, including suite extraction, catalyti 
pears pti pane wa green Sow mre or eracing: andl, ayn 
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610. Advanced Ph Physical Metallurgy (5). (G). Lec. 4, Lab. : 3. Pr., CN 426, 

Heat treatment of ferrous and g microscopic studies. Recent de- 
aecseuasiaiededl Teds deaen eeemetatintia ee a seniors who 
have credit for CN 426. 

611. Advanced Kinetics and Principles of Reactor Design (5). Pr., CN 605. 

612. Process Se ee Pr., CN 432 or equivalent. Coreq., MH 361. 
Dynamics of chemical engineering processes and operations, such as reactors, heat ex- 
changers, flow-storage syst systems, and diffusional operations. This course deals primarily 
with the mathematical study of automated systems and some of the aspects of computer 
con 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Capps, aN og way Nichols, Price, Saunders, Schrader, and Stevens 
Associate Professors Baker, Barksdale, Bunger, re Meus, Peterson, Ward and Ziegler 
Assistant Professors = enezky 


Credit in CH 103-4-5 toward a to completion of the corre- 
sponding laboratory course, ie. 103L, 1 Boy 1 
103-4. General (4-4 ). Each quarter. Coreq., CH 103, MH 111 or MH 


a0. (CH 103 Pr., CH 104.) 
A comprehensive course for non-chemistry majors embracing « detailed study of the funda- 
mental principles and concepts of chemistry. 


LOSL-104L.. General Chemistry Laborary Aas ger Lab, 2. 


These courses must be taken concurren g lecture course, 
105. General Chemistry (8). A continuation of CH 104 
A course for non-chemistry majors d Ware eer hawaii yan wd the elements 
sobthtuig' 46-Tak cnchintedl umes Special emphasis will be placed on the principles of 


jonic equilibria, solubility prodoct, and related phenomena and their use for the separe- 
tion and identification of the group a tok 
105L. yee, Chemistry y_ Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. 
qualitative 


ia5 Gaal Cae hee, Ai Gabi aoe Coreq., MH Lil MH 107. 
A course designed for poi gis majors and others x hana aaneh aes. 


112. General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 111 or CH 103, 
A continuation of CH 


113. Conuesl Chendiezy (. Lec, 8, Lab, 6. Pr., CH 104 or CH 112, 
A continuation of CH 112. tory work covers Qualitative Analysis, 


203. Organic Chemis wr oo CH 1 104, 
An abbreviated course rn ). fundamentals of organic chemistry. Designed for students in 


204, Biochemistry (5). Lee. Sa de Lab, 8. 8. Winter quarter goly. Sf » CH 203. 
course especially designed for students in Foods and utrition and Nursing Science. 
96. shnaky ical Chemistry ha eee Ste ae 
A a of the See vena jog Pere ye 
206, Quantitative Anslysis (5). 1 Lec. 3, Lab. 8. Each quarter, P .» CH 105 and 105L. 
course embraces gravimetric and volumetric ‘analysis, including the 
cadlyenal patah OF TRE cxane extern coat aka cee 
207. Organic Chemistry Lec, 4 Lab. 3. Each quarter. Fr , CH 104, 
A study of the ee hydrocar their derivatives. The course, together with 
CH 208, is designed to meet the needs of pon in Laboratory Technology, Pre-Medicine, 
Pre-Dentistry, = Pharmacy. 


208. Organic §5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Each quarter, Pr., CH 207, 
A continuation of . The aromatic bydrocarbons and their derivatives are considered 
in some 


209. Advanced Quantitative Analysis (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 206, 
. Biochemistry Lab. Pr., CH 208, 
wt A brief course La esta be See rb watcaie in Pre-medicine and Pharmacy. 
305. Organic Chemistry (5), Pr., CH 208. 
$16. Physical Chemistry (5). Pr., MH ais CH 105 and PS 205. 
A one-quarter course for pre-medicine studen 


817-18. Physical Chemistry (5-5). Lec. 5. Pr. CH 104 and MH 264 for CH 317 
CH 317 for CH 318. (For students in Engineering Physics.) ; 
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842. Geology (3). General elective, 
401, Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Summer. Pr., 
Teaching experience. 


404. O ic Chemi 4 . b. 6. ; juni ing. 
C reanic C nemilstry 5). Lec. 3, La Pr., CH 305, and junior standing 


405, Organic Chemistry 5). Pr., CH 404, and junior standing. 
o ° 


A continuation 


407. Physical Chemistry (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3, Pr, MH 263, CH 206, PS 201, and 
junior standing. 
ua wan embraces a discussion of the more important theories and laws of physical 
chemistry. 


408. Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 407, and junior standing, 
A continuation of CH 407. 


409, Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CH 408, and junior standing. 
An extension of principles studied in CH 407-8 with special reference to electro-chemistry. 


410. Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry I (5). Lee. 5. Pr., junior standing. 
A study of atomic structures, valance bonding and periodic properties of the elements. 


412. Chemical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 408, and junior standing. 
A study of the basic laws governing changes in energy in gases, liquids and solids, 
418-19-20, Biochemistry (5-5-5). Lec, 4, Lab, 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 206, 
208, and junior standing. 
A course for majors in b emistry and for students in Laboratory Technology. Particular 
rape will be placed on blood and urine analysis in the latter portion of the Inboratory 
work. 


ADVANCED COURSES 
601. Selected Topics in Chemistry (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Summer, Pr., CH 401 or its 


equivalent. 
A study of modern topics in general chemistry and a short review of organic chemistry. 


602, Organic Analysis (Qualitative) (3). Lab. 9. Pr., CH 305. 
603. Quantitative Organic Analysis I (3). Lab. 9. 

604, Organic Synthesis (3). Lab. 9. 

605. Quantitative Organic Analysis II (3), Lab, 9. Pr., CH 603. 


606. Carbohydrates I (3). 
A study of the chemistry of mono and disaccharides, 


607. Heterocyclic Compounds I (3). 

608. Heterocyclic Compounds II (3). Pr., CH 607. 

609. Metallo and Non-metallo Organic Compounds (3). 

610. Inorganic Chemistry I (3), Pr., CH 410. 

611. Inorganic Chemistry II (3). Pr,. CH 610. 

612. Inorganic Preparations I (3). Lab, 9. Pr., CH 410. 

613, Inorganic Preparations Il (3), Lab. 9. Pr., CH 612. 

614. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry 1 (3). 

615. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry TI (3). Pr., CH 611. 

616. Non-aqueous Solvents (3). 

621, cant ig Relations in Organic Chemistry as Obtained from Physical Measure- 
ments (3), 

623-24-25. Organic Chemistry (3-3-3). 

626. A Study of the Chemistry of Organic Nitrogen Compounds I (3), 

627. A Study of the Chemistry of Organic Nitrogen Compounds I (3). Pr, CH 626, 


628. Carbohydrates TI (3). Pr., CH 606. 
A study of the chemistry of the polysaccharides, 


629. Organic Polymers (3). Pr., CH 625. 

630. Thermodynamics of Electrolytic Solutions (3). 

631, Theory of Reactions Rates (3). 

632. Mechanisms of Ionic Reaction and Free Radicals (3). 
633-34-35. Physical Chemistry (3-3-3). 

636. Chemical Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., CH 412. 


637. 


639. 
640. 


sate 


649. 


651. 
670. 


691. 


799, 


201, 


F 


Val 


310. 
314. 


Auburn University 


Phase Rule (3). Pr., CH 635. 
Surface Chemistry and Colloids (3). Pr., CH 635. 


Statistical Thermodynamics (3). Pr., CH 635. 
Statistical approach to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium. 


reese a to Quantum Chemistry S), Pr., CH 635, 
Quantum theory as applied to chemical 


Amino Acids and Related Substances fa 
Lipids (3). 
aretha Ms chemical properties of these substances and their biochemical significance. 
Chemistry (3). Pr., CH 418-19-20 or their equivalent. 


Enzyme 
Physical and chemical properties and mechanism of action of enzymes and their role in 
metabolic reaction. 


Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9 
A laboratory course designed to acquaint the graduate ath oP in chemistry, biochemistry 
and the biological sciences with the modern techniques used in biochemistry, 
eee Analysis, Electrical and Optical Methods (3). Lab. 9. Pr., CH 408. 
an 
Theories of Analytical Chemistry (3), 
Journal Club (No Credit). 

equired of all graduate students in chemistry. 
Directed Reading in Organic Chemistry. Credit to be arranged. Pr., Advanced 
graduate standing. 
meas ee in Physical Chemistry, Credit to be arranged. Pr., Advanced 
graduate 
Directed Reading in Inorganic Chemistry. Credit to be arranged. Pr., Ad- 
vanced graduate standing. 
Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Professors Priest, Hudson, and Watwood 
Associate Protestors Blakney, Popovics, 8 Shih, and Thacker 
Assistant Professors Leigh and Metz 


Surveying I GS). Leo. 3, Lab. 6. MH 112 and EG 102 or equivalent. 
ces, elevations, Br. angles; adjustment of instruments; computation 
of peat ene tah; : ana volumes; contours; grades; mapping, land surveying. 
Surveying II (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., CE 201. 
oute surveying, astronomic observations; grammetry, 


: Engineering Surveying (3). Lee, 3, Lab. 3. Pr. MH 113. 


Use of chain transit ; precision and accuracy of measurements; theory of errors. 
For non-Civil mnatoaclaar pa pros Brg 


I Pr., CE 201. 
omy pen ap hy 
materials; concrete and bituminous surfaces. 


Theory of Structures I (5). Pr., ME 306. 
tress analysis of statically determinate structures; influence lines; combined stresses, 
row Engineering Teo. Lab. 3. Pr. 
Theory aad design of wa : TO), at Fig Oe taped waste-water collection 
Laboratory clades fe ese eae tests eu satan to both water supply and waste- 
eg Mees Emphasis placed on theory and significance of the tests. 
Hydraulics (5). ME 307, 
Statics; fundamental equations of motion; ideal Muids; impulse momentum; real fluids; 
similitude and dimensional analysis; fow in pipes; fow in open channels; measurements; 
and flow around immersed objects. 
Planning (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 111, junior stending. 
Estimate of materials and costs; con ction methods: progress and reports. 
Anal of Aerial Photographs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 342. 
Analysis of Aerial Photographs (3). Lec, 2 Lab, 9. Pra, 


401, 


405, 


406. 


409. 


410. 


41. 


415. 


414. 


416. 


417. 


418, 


419. 
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. Higher Surveying (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 203, junior standing, 


Photogrammetry; map projections; geodesy; special instruments, 

Theory of Structures II (5), Pr., CE 304, junior standing. 

Moving loads; deflections; stress analysis of statically indeterminate structures including 
double integration, slope deflection and moment distribution. 

Indeterminate Structures (5). Pr., CE 401 or ME 403, senior standing. 
Continuation of CE 401; elastic energy; area moments; three-moment equation; secondary 
stresses. 

Highway Materials Laboratory (2), Lab. 6, Pr., CE 302 and ME 309. 

Routine tests of non-bituminous and bituminous materials; fundamentals of design of 
biturtinous and concrete mixes. 


. Reinforced Concrete (5). Lee, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 401, senior standing. 


Beans and slabs; compression members; forms, building codes. 

Sanitary Engineering If (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 305, junior standing. 
Theory, design, construction, and operation of water treatment and waste-water disposal 
facilities considered on a wnoit operations basis. 


Hydraulic Laboratory fl). Lab. 3. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313. 

Venturi Meters; analysis experimental data; orifices and stort tubes; Mtot tubes; normal 
loss of energy in pipes; special loss of energy in pipes; uniform flow in open channels; 
control meters; impulse turbines; drag. 


. Municipal Engineering I (5), Pr., senior standin 


Doties and responsibilities of city engineer and Siet consultant; problems connected 
with promoting, financing, designing, and constructing municipal improvements. 


‘ Wogineering Foundations (5), Pr., CE 404 or BT 413, senior standing 
Geolo d 


gy os related to design of foundations for engineering structures; design ‘of founda- 
tions; use of concrete, steel, wood piling, caissons, cofferdams, grillages, and spread footings, 
reports on current articles in technical publications. 
Public Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Weather and climate, heating, ventilation, lighting; atmospheric pollution; noise; water 
and waste disposal, rural sanitation and public health aspects of nuclear energy. 
Highway Engineering I (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., CE 302, junior standin 
Fligh@ay fh es, og aT Pp 2 Pen a economics of highway ee we ES 
transportation surveys; maintenance; traffic surveys; procedure of awarding contracts and 
supervision of construction. 
Flow in Open Channels (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313, junior standing. 
Uniform flow, rapidly vari we gradually * varied flow, pnonltent* Geaceniinns surges, 
supercritical transitions, bends, precipitous slopes, energy dissipation, spillways, and oscillatory 
waves. 
Hydrology (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313, junior standing. 
Precipitation, pio 5 flood routing, flood control, river regulation, and coastal engineering 
problems. 
Hydraulic Structures (5), Lec. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313, senior standing, 
Dama, spillway, outlet works, gate structures, locks, structures for mver regulation, canals, 
structures for shore protection, port facilities. 
Structural Design I (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 304, junior standing. 
Steel and timber design; flexural members; columns; trusses; connections; structural 
frameworks. 
Prestressed Concrete Design (5). Pr., CE 404, senior standing, 
Pretensioning and post-tensioning systems; design of statically determinate and indeter- 
minate prestressed members, flexure, shear, cracking, ultimate capacity, anchorage stresses, 
raised and stopped cables. 
Structural Design If (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of the instructor and 
senior standing. 
Arches; continuous structures including bridges, buildings, and special frames. 
Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 306, junior standing. 
Engineering properties of soils; soil surveys and sampling; stability; laboratory analysis 
and tests. 


Municipal En ing I (5), Pr., senior standing. 

a cn oe org sooragir ph ist transporta tion, Sereetietane water supply, sewer- 
age, streets, schools, shopping, parking, and recreation facilities. 

Sanitary ai: Laboratory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Corequisite, CE 405, 
* ior t * 

Laboratory stu of the physical, chemical, and bacteriological aspects of Sanitary En- 
gineering; laboratory. testing procedures and experiments relating to the treatment of 
waters and wastes; interpretation of routine plant contro] analyses and incices of pollution, 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
600 itumino and Concrete Mix Design . Lec. . 6. Pr., CE 408, 
: oe song panes ete ge pe al eee wn ar eat 
laboratory control hase of aggregates and mixes. 


. Lee, Lab. 6, Pr., CE 418. 


602, Advanced Soil Mechanics (5) ae. 8, Lab. 6 Pr., CE 418, 
Earth pressure theories; stability computations; seepage computations; consolidation; 
footing, raft, pile and pier foundation; shearing strengths, 


610, rer eng 5). Lec. Lae seah, leer na Lab. 3. as CE 308 or ME 315. 
analysis and similitude, use of models, distorted models, and anal- 


on 
drodynamics Lec. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313 and Mii 361. 

osm a of aoe Ns for nonviscous "“Vauids, satan potentials, velocity potentials, conformal 
mapping, circulation, vortices, equations of motion for viscous liquids, boundary layers, 
drag, turbulence, and wave motion. 

613. i neal patel each 9 US BY Ba Mat ot hele 

uids, effects of compressibility, pressure waves, secondary 

flows, contro] devices, measuring devices. 

620. Advanced Sanitary Engineering (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
An advanced study of the principles utilized ‘to water and sewage treatment processes and 
public health engineering practice. 


621. Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., consent of 


instructor. 
Problems in the layout and design of water, sewage, or industrial waste systems and treat- 
ment plants. 

622. Advanced Sanitary Engineering Practice (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of 
instructor. 
Advanced laboratory problems and field exercises in the application of sanitary examination 
of water, milk, food, wastes, and air; stream pollution and industrial waste surveys; pro 
tection of water supplies from nuclear and biological warfare agents, 

623. Industrial Waste Treatment (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Industrial waste problems, including characteristics of individual industries, effects on 
streams, and methods of treatment; also the disposal of nuclear wastes. 

630, Advanced Stress Analysis s (5). Lec. Lec, 4, La Lab. 3. Pr., consent of instructor, 
Buckling of structures, and plastic stability, torsion, secondary stresses, 
arches, theory of Umit mek 


631. Special T in Structural Desi . yi b. 3. Pr, ¥ 
Design ow reget en related to en oe = aN _ economical wi Meso 
and design of connections. 


632. Se ee = Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fi, Coaatat St detrei. 


easurement 
strain Pergo mechanical sat ah electrical =o y gt’ lacquer, and gotreaeny 4 two dimensional 
; membrane analogies; treatment of errors. A term paper is required, except 

for undergraduate students who may be permitted to enroll in this course. 

633. Elusticity (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Plane stress and d plane strain ; differential equations of equilibrium; equations of compati- 
bility, two-dimensional problems in rectangular and polar coordinates ; Strain-energy methods; 
analysis of stress and strain in three dimensions, torsion of circular and non-circular cross- 
section; bending of prismatical bars; stress evaluation from strain measurements. 

634, Srenced Centon Smeenin 7: 1080 Lec. 5. Pr., CE 404. 
Effect of shrinkage, plasti deflection on concrete design. Plastic and ultimate 
strength theories of design. Fundamentals of prestressed concrete, 

690, Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


699. Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Dairy Science (DH) 


Professors Autrey and Cannon 
Associate Professor Rollins 


The department offers training in the th and practice of husb and 

Soy smecnsienboring. Coie Coniiaad aie dleslanesl to caede. den peace of raiey porter ple + 

veka: eget practices, Requirements for doing graduate work are described 
graduate catolog, 

when cateen py Bee eenapenr emt shen slew Lenses bein er Aae nhe 

ths of practical dairy farm or dairy plant experience before graduation. 
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200. Fundamentals of Dairying Lec, 4, Lab, 3. All quarters. Pr., CH 103. Not 
open to students who have had DH 201 or DH 301. 2 Staff 
General survey of dairying. Selenite eaaeiinenet-ob Cake neitie.. Deby fares 
ee raps records. Alec and properties of milk. Handling, testing and 

805. Practical Dairy Tests (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall. 200 . Cannon 
Routine laboratory teas in etn . wt ogc beg be a such tests 
in controlling the composition of dairy products; adapted to dairy inspection work. 


808. Dairy Bacteriology (5). coe eee Winter. Pr., DH 200 or DH 201, VM 


cnt se Barge. T signif 
Bectisology of Ushey peodestes wyen’cf oxpunlams. eovpustered and thei 


310. ola naltarenaraalsenigs tA mace ae Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. agg tate 


annon 
Application of bacteriological and chemical tests to plant operation. Special tests and 
their application. 


Sil. Iss, Judging } ae Products (1- 2-1-1), Le Lab, $ 3. Winter, Spring, Fall. Cannon 
dairy products. Score in evaluation of favor characteristics 
plate oan tom wally 


314-15-16, far gen ba Cattle (1-1-1). Lab, Le Wrter, Spring, Fall. Rollins 
Studies in comparative jud of dairy cattle; study of breed score 
3  eaidhition. 

817. Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., DH 200 
or DH 301, AH 204. Rollins 
Evaluation of various feeds for growth and milk production; nutritional eto nes of 
dairy animals; application of the principles of nutrition to dairy cattle feeding; calculating 
rations. Some time devoted to dairy cattle breeding plans, procedures of herd record 
keeping, management mats roms 

402. Artificial Insemination (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. nics Suet tle pe Heed 
athe: Iececoinatlont Association; anatomy and physiology of bovine rate eens 
practice in collecting, processing and using semen in breeding cows; and study of factors 
affecting breeding efficiency. 


403. D - Farm Practices (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Bs, ED AEF eas. pee 


stan 

ee 5 olibeet uanerion. tecles and feeding problems: analysis of herd 
ecm sad SetaOny, ber of Bee pene! Horne In this course emphasis is 
on situations and records existing on dairy farms. 

406. Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (3), Pr., AH 204 and DH 200 or DH 
317, and graduate standing. Rollins 
Bases of modern feeding practices; emphasis on reasons for feeding high quality roughage 
and high energy feeds. Limited study of dairy herd management problems and practices; 
milk production, testing and recording; appraisal of of artificial breeding as a tool in cattle 


improvement. 

408-9-10. Deby Fit ee ae Fall, Winter. Lec. 4, Lab. 3. (Spring, 
Lec, pres clin f= 

fealaoantal processing operations. jit of den ate oe 

a ethet rail sroduction and is: the manufacture of cbcese, ice cream, butter and condensed 
dairy products. 

411. Food Plant Sanitation 3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., fentor standin g. Cannon 
Sanitary regulations \ ee and procedures of cleaning at sanitizing 


food handling rary 8 
GRADUATE COURSES 


601. Milk Secretion (5). Pr., » IS ENT Autrey 
epee genes ss milk secretion; milk precursors; factors affecting composition 
602. Advanced Technical Control of Dairy Products (5). Fall. Se eke i near Cunon 
Advanced methods of dairy products and the rela 
prtceathm yet Agon gom 
603. Special Problems in Dairy Cattle Nutrition (3). Lec. 4. ee age 
uate 


standin 
paint ONE ssiey caltle wetritcn, vinbinehiv and cm) cerstit watson 
peaiean: See on interpretation and appraisal or research results reported in litera- 
(Credit for both DH 603 and DH 608 may not be used to meet requirements for the 
Masters cleave) 


Auburn University 


Advanced Market Milk (5). Pr.. DH 304. Autrey and Cannon 
Scientific he tase aay of current problems and their application to the commercial pro- 
cessing and handling of market milk. Special assigned problems, 
Advanced Ice rene Making | (5). Pr., DH a 401, Cannon 
Scientific investiga t problems and their application to the commercial 
manufacture and sya blag of eu ak cream. Special assigned problems, 
Advanced Dairy Cattle Fira (5). She Px, DH 402 and DH 403. Autrey, Rollins 
The anatomy and physiolo in dairy cattle; artificial insemination problems. 
Special Problems in Pate Takase Feeding and Management (5). Fall. Pr. 
DH 317, 403. Staff 
cal review of literature on dairy cattle feeding and management; analysis and interpre- 
he vn of recent research results. 


rage geeerss Methods esearch Pr Staff 

S of technics in eeu mee ward o~ ee results. 

Seminar (1), May be taken for more than one quarter. Staff 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. Staff 
Dramatic Arts (DR) 


Head Pro Peet 
Assistant Professor Knowles 


leg Mal ll 


g 


Se 
— 
— 
. * 


101. Dramatic Production (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
An apprenticeship in the fundamentals of producing plays from the practical point of view, 
A general grounding in the field. 

102. Acting and Stage Techni . Lee. 2, Lab, 
An aa aan ee 


Dramatics (1), 
Any ee in working with the Department of Dramatic Arts” producing 
organization, the Aubum Players, is eligible. A minimum of thirty hours’ work is 
required. (May be taken for credit for a maximum of six quarter hours.) 
201. Directing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 
An elemen gece ino rath oi Ueto aieamemeteaate 
202. Acting and Make-Up (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
The technique and psychology of nt ting, and elementary stage make-up. 


203. pe Rage ag prerehes gp 6. 
scene design, materials, construction, and stage lighting. 
204. Drama Dramatic Theory (5). 
Camel gee dramatic theories of the past and present which have influenced the present 
310-11- 3-13. World Theatre e (5-5-5). Pr., DR 201-2-3-4 or permission of instructor. 
advanced course g with th the plays, actors, stages, and audiences, and with the 
sett and social eet badierints of the theatre from the beginning through the Nineteenth 
313. Drama Appreciation I (3). General elective. Not open to Dramatic Arts Majors, 
A survey of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing 
hae hiteciie ee 
314, Drama Appreciation II (3). General elective. 
ya survey of contemporary plays and productions, aimed to make theatre-going intelligent fun. 
350. “00 for the Theatre (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing or approval 
tructor. 
The selection, recording, editing and controlling of sound effects as they are needed in the 
theatre. A non-technical study of the recording process, along with the operation, care and 
maintenance of tape recording equipment. 
401-2-3. garters Directing (5-5-5). Lec, 1, Lab, 12. Pr., junior standing, permis- 
—w an etre pa will oe. ‘prepared and produced by the student. 
407-8-9. Advanced Stagecraft (5-5-5), Lec, 1, Lab. 12. Pr,, junior standing, permis- 
sion of instructor, 
Productions will be designed, built, aty and operated by the student. 
413. Twentieth Century Theatre (5). Pr., junior standing, permission of instructor. 
study of the present-day theatre. 
425-26. Desinations in the School (5-5). Pr., senior or graduate standing. (Either part 
can be taken se separately.) To be offered in the Summer quarter only. 
For the teacher who upon to select, plan, coach, and produce plays, classroom 
and assembly programs. The course gives a background of what-to-do and how-to-do-it. 
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Economics (EC), Secretarial Administration (SA) and Sociology (SY) 


Head Professor Anson 
Professors Hartwig, Klontz®®, Miller, Richardson, Ritland, and Sanders 
Research Professor Steele 
Associate Professors Bonin, Boston, Gritz, Hartman, Hill, Kincey, Myles, 
Patton, and Stalnaker 
Assistant Professors Bagwell, Beck®*, Bliss, J. 5. Cook, Erwin, Franklin, 
Frisby, D. P. Hale, F. O. Hale, Hanna, 
Lamar, Shields, Waldo, and Williams 
Instructors C. W. Cook®, Dorman, Hourihen, Balch, Heatherly®, French® 
Prestridge®, Evans, Brown, Dawson, Johnson, Howell, 
Graduate Assistants Dudko, Benton, Mize, Gordon, Woodley, and Wang 


Economics (EC) 


The program in Economics and Business Administration is designed to ranpers 
students for careers in business and industry. It also offers training for careers which 
require basic study in Economics supplemented with a broad cultural program. 
Courses are arranged below to indicate the different fields of concentration available 
to departmental majors and to students in other departments and schools. Students 
in the Science and Literature curriculum majoring in Economics must include EC 
201-2; ue 360. Business Administration majors follow the curriculum outlined 
on page 184, 


Accounting 
211-12, Introductory Accounting (5-5). Lee. 5, Lab, 4. Pr., pephenbey pening, 
ri 


tz, 
A atudy of bookkeeping procedure and elementary accounting principles. EC 211 is pre- 
requisite to EC 212. 


213-14. Engineering Accounting and Cost Control (5-5). Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Pr ho- 
more standing. EC 213 is uisite to EC 214, taff 
This course is particularly d ed students of engineering. During the first course 
basic accounting principles and procedures are stressed from an engineering approach. 
During the second course emphasis is made on cost finding and cost accounting control 
of industrial concerns. 


311-12, Intermediate Accounting (5-5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Pr., EC 212 A, 214. <— 


: artman, 
A study of the advanced principles of accounting involving partnerships, corporations, 
systems, and analysis of financial statements. 


314, Income Tax Accountin &). Pr., EC 212 or 214. Gritz, Staff 
Interpretation of the cane ons, preparation of returns, and the keeping of accounting 
records for tax purposes will be considered in this course. 


a Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and ees Se 
A study of accounting principles involved in job-lot, process and standard cost systems, 


414. Shor. Income Tax Accounting (5), Pr., junior standing and EC ig 
A study of special tax accounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, e#tates, 
and trusts. Extensive use will be made of a tax service program. 

; i ; standing and EC 312. Gritz, Staif 

i a ee pd manne principles of auditing with particular attention ry dk or 
of testing, analyzing, and summarizing accounting records. 


a orate Accounting (5-5), Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr., junior standing ap 
Advanced accounting theories and procedures, consolidation of financial statements, and 
other special problems will be studied in this course. 


419. Governmental Accounting (5). Summer and Winter Quarters. Pr., junior stand- 


ing and EC 312. Hartman 
A study of bodgeting and accounting procedures of governmental divisions. 


* Temporary. 
*° On leave, 
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Economic Theory and History 
= ~ 2: a eeailamas Gt ancien failings tl spalsous od prod Sa 


not tion. 
for students majoring outside the Commerce and Economics fields, Credit may not 
be earned in both EC 200 and EC 201. 


201-2. Principles and Problems of Economics (5-5). Pr., sophomore standing. (EC 
201 is prerequisite to EC 202.) Hanna, Miller, Steele 
An introduction to the 2 path of economics and analysis of contemporary economic 
problems and trends. Required of all Economics and Business Administration majors. Credit 

may not be eurned in both EC 200 and EC 201. 


206. Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (5). ogre nage 
An appraisal and survey of the social and economic developments which leat to aad help 
toward an understanding of present day American society. Economic and social institutional 
development is studied against the background of the Industrial Revolution, 


357. Economic History urope junior Richardson 
A vey conti dealing it eg MRS contributions the medieval period; mercan- 
tilism; laissez-faire; and the developments in agriculture, industry, transportation, trade, 
and banking to World War Il. 


3558. Romnrete Eiiteey 05 oe Vaasa Se , Bi» Junior standing. Richardson 
The course comprises a stud war rng i rage na at 
Sadie enE Tc Matn® aed AGE OP oan ee te Lace eee tie 
the Colonial period to the present. 


. Intermediate Economic Theory Pr., EC standin Steele 
= The theory of pricing under ¥rpng market ead ae Repel ew: Berane 3 Ra to 


An analysis of the rival econ Communism. 


oe sec diipctecom onde modeae Pr., junior standing and EC 358 or 
consent of the instructor, Richardson 
In this course the historical approach is used in a study of industries, transportation, 
banking, ctc., in the South. Eoonomic changes are traced and an attempt made to ascertain 
the fundamental canses that brought them about. Emphasis is given to Alabama's place 
in the economic picture. 


471. Th crane teats the ecom backaround of fle ‘dies eee i ae 
trade, balance of trade, financing foreign 


452. Comparative Economic Systems (5). Px Pr., ae ae ee standing. Ritland 
460. 


pal, 
860. Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 202 or AS 202, junior standing. 
Hanna, Stalnaker 
The principles of money, credit and banking incloding consideration of monetary systems, 
foreign exchange and commercial banking with relation to the Federal Reserve System. 
¢ Cc Pr., EC 2 d Bonin 
446 fe ai voles (5). Fr., 3 D303, an ee - _ 
contro proposed means 
462. Monetary Theory and Policy (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 360. Hanna 
An advanced study of monetary an d banking policy policy. Attention given to government fiscal 
policies and programs. 
tion Fi » EC P 
485, Coxpcestion Finances (oe Fes EG 2 aes. Juaae -_ - atton 
business enterprise with special emphasis on the. corporation. 
vestments Pr., EC 463, junior standing. Patton 
SO Sr ded (>). of individual in sceceunaaat peaictons taveiiinieds  Geiniabtest’ ‘natt! tinea ot 
eae tlre: Bet 
465. ie chat Aes acts and A Fain pecs mm pation’ and disbursements including 
a rns Or tale enh teed Manas aelntion 
General Business 
$21. Property Insurance (5). EC 200 or 201 and junior standin Stalnaker 


The principles, uses and types of insurance with particular em on fire, marine, 
ee Tas alta Mee 


$22. 


3253, 


0, 


472, 


476. 


it 


BS 


R 
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Life Insurance (5), Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. =, Hoxtmnan, Stalnaker 
A study of the organization of the life insurance busin 


ess the various types of 
contracts. 
Real Estate e (5). Bt EC 2 200 or 201, a: standing. Stalnaker 
The fundam d practices as the purchase, sale, lease, mortgage, 


title and sneiaas oa oat estate. 


Personal Finance (3). Gencral marae, Fe standing. Staff 
An informative study of plans for managin ype Roe gg ed pre ge 
housing, household budgeting, investmen Rt Mectidel Gaditeak-Seomm seed aad time 
buying, eto. 

. Business Law (5). Pr., EC 200 or EC 201, or AS 202. Cook 


This course covers a study of of contracts, torts, courts and partnerships from the standpoint 
of the average citizen. EC 343 excludes credit for this course. 


Business Law (5). Pr., EC 341. Cook 
Here the legal princi ciples covering sales, agency, insurance, personal property, real 
property, suretyship and bankruptcy sre presented from the standpoint of the layman. 


The Law and Contracts (3). it Renae eee eens Se JOREee MaseeNs, EC 341 
excludes credit for this co Cook 
An introduction to the historiend crab Leckaroond of law — Pee, ond institutions and a study of 
the law of contracts as it applics in Commerce and I 


ican Industries Pr EC 200 or 20 ete aah standing. Klon 
An intensive study of ae hd eM Pm factors affecting oot 
organization and Bahrereg 
Economics of T +» EC | 200 or 201, junior standing. 5 
This course traces the development ima tsi transportation. as th 
affect agriculture, commerce and ind ST maaan Ge clay aikon te coracaaseh: aslo. 
3 of transportation agencies. 

otor Transportati Pe. EC 200 or 201, junior stamcting. Staff 
ri OE ge of the er ad ‘tag eedtard = Lig mi ; with emphasis on freight 


passenger carriers and See ee nn mes ecnteaes East aee ae giedaete "ok 
eckson unk c-cire tamu 


Geography 


Princip Geograp to juniors or seniors. Bagwell, Dorman 
Basic ee eography ©. Pict cain) oe Rs Ss related $0 the Earth as a planet, 
eatin imate, forms, tt bod, mera oh Bt 


Soviet U General elective. Pr., junior standin 
The graphy ped at ped Nom 4 ®) the U.S.S.R. and its role fn international Stairs. 


Geography of South Ameri Pr., junior standing. Bagwell 

A tech aver ta Nanaia aa socia] developments, resources and products. 

Geograp of North America Pr., junior standing. Bagwell 
taransipiny ne Lig haan a gee and economic developments will be studied, 

i ll 
Gevpaoly of ome. Er a soma 
distribution of peoples, their industries and routes of trade. tion will be given to 
So Sere Sanna at ERI RES, 204 To the setting af, agape So te semalnder 
Geography of Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Geography of Asis (5). Pr junior standing: os a icacw upon One 


240 
407. 


437. 


449. 


473. 


331. 


432. 


bb: 
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World Resources and Their Utilization (5), Pr., junior standing. Dorman 
hacia principal natural resources are studied primarily from aareanietile polat of 

view (location, transportation, topography, — supply, power sources, climate, etc.). 
Covers the principles of resource appraisal, the changing nature of resource utilization, and 
resource conservation. 


Management 


Business Organization & Management (5). Pr., EC 103 and — — 
risby 

A brief description of the structure and major functions of business followed by evaluation 

of the basic managerial techniques ws applied in the operation of business enterprises. 


Office Mangagement (5). Pr., EC 205 or ST 302, or consent of instructor, ee 

i ta 
Office organization, equipment, layout, planning, personnel supervision, direction of office 
activities, executive control, 


Retail Store Management (9). Pr., EC 331, junior standing. Dawson 
A study of the principles an practices Shee in the scientific operation of the retail 
store. Store location, layout, buying, pricing, and merchandise control are considered among 
other topics. 


Sales Management (5) , EC 205, EC 331, junior standing. Erwin 
A study of the principles ey ‘practices ut sound organization and sninistration of a sales 
organization. Includes consideration of: sales department organization, selecting, training, 
compensating, and supervising salesmen, sales planning, setting up sales territories and 
quotas and other problems. 


Advanced Personnel Management (5). Pr., EC 442 or PG 461. Myles, Steele 
This course deals with the solution of selected subjects of problems which confront per- 
sonnel managers and related supervisory personnel. Specialized problems and subjects such 
as: maintenance of communications, wages and incentives, morale, merit rating, develop- 
ment and training of leaders, counseling, grievance control and recognition of human factors 
in industry will be considered. 


Traffic Management (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 472, or permission of 
instructor. Staff 
A course designed to acquaint students with the fundamentals of traffic comtral work touch- 
ing upon the various transportation services. 
Business Policies and Administration (5). Pr., EC 202, EC 205, or consent of 
junior st g. Erwin 
A study a the formulation and application of policies and programs pertaining to per- 
sounel, production, finance, procurement and sales in the business enterprise. 


Marketing 


Principles s of Marketing Fr. EC 200 201. Dawson, Erwin 
yaseen but critical i of atte covering marketing andi: fanetanh unctions, 
and institutions. 

Credits and Collections (5). Br. EC 200 of 201, junior standing. Frisby 
This course is a study of Techies ah: mont une Deeakeeite, cmt 

information, mercantile ae noun credit, credit department, organization and 

management, collection methods, credit insurance, etc. 

Salesmanship Pr., junior standing. Erwin 

pagers age ye ciples and problems in personal selling covering the various steps in- 

volved in the selling process. Consideration is also given to the economics of selling and 

to material useful costal to’ ualaseane: but oulslde the Said of eallider Gachatltenee. 


Adv rtising ( Pr., junior standing. wson 
A aoa of the (5). Fr. hap Ae ga Berm of involved in advertising. Material PE obs 
analyses needed 


preliminary 
see efficient advertising, planning campaigns, media selection, copy, layout and advertising 


teeters A Pr., Minh enh? juni Frisb 
ee Oe cc, the control sed the Asection of iodustial purchasing 
Marketing Problems (5) ro i. Ec WA, teak cin g. Erwin 

with marketing problems, policies, costs, channels of distribution, terminal 
Sonee ade biciee an Loken, 


Business Research Methods (5). Pr., EC 331 standing. Erwin 
A study of the methods of scientific research in the field of marketing and their application 
Ssibin ‘eclldion ved anadiietnedr ‘sistent. lade Wane Ghee at on fnteaeaions 
gathering data, tabulation and analysis, editing, interpretation of data, presentation of 
reports, determination of market potentials and of various types of quotas. 


438. 


350, 


444, 


445. 


474. 


601. 


610. 


611. 


614. 
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oer rarer ae lg Pee panies Sensing, and WG 459. Dawson 


Deals with the planning, and techniques necessary to insure a balanced 
assortment of merchandise consistent ae customer demand and profitable operation. 
Profit computation, pricing, inventory evaluation, stock planning and stock control are 
among topics covered. 


Personne] Management and Industrial Relations 
Labor Probleass 5). 3 Pr., ae C 200 or: 201, junior standing. Anson, Kincey, Steele 


industrial workers the standpoint of the 
arate Taipan “Ted yore rere 
Personnel Management (5). Pr., EC 205 or IM 306, junior standing. 
atyies, Erestridee 


A course dealing with the management of labor, touching upon selection, training, place 
ment, tumover, payment policies, employee representation, etc. 


Labor rea seo nn cegenaedl LE Pr., 38 350, junior standing. Steele, Kincey 
and significance us 


trial relations, wage and how, 
st ecdhcsed’ Sask came tae 


Industrial Relations (5). = EC 200 or 201, junior standing. 
rer Kincey, 5 Steele 
An analysis of legislation, collective bargaining, union-management corporation 
nomic conditions bearing upon employer-employee relations. 
ob Evaluation apse! Incentive Systems (5). Pr., EC 442, fons 2 standing. Myles 
i study of — and salary policy and he MA apd [ ciekeeteewe the 
peri rn ren ye job analysis, job evaluation, and methods of  eoveiee ene in industry 
business. 


Statistics 


. Statistics s (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr, 2. Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. Klontz, Staff 


ecting, presenting, snd analyzing statistical data; tabular 

a ey dan Gna tenione frequency distribution, time series and statistical inference, 

Advanced Statistics (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 345 or MH 127 and nes 

sent of instructor. Klon 

a advanced methods of statistical Saar including curve fitting; curvilinear, anne 
and partial correlation; analysis of varian 


GRADUATE COURSES (EC) 


The National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr., EC 202 and Pe 


standing or consent of 
The course considers the computation of the national income, the uses of income dats, 
interest rates, saving and investment, the monetary and credit system. 


Value and Distribution (5). Ss Wn eee eee anaes FERRER, OF Ooeinent Of 


instructor. 
This course is an attempt to set forth the positive content and limitations of the modem 
theories of value, wages, rents, and profits. 


Y Management Problems (5). Pr., gal he or permission o 


instructor. Erwin 
lems in business an fini — given 
“9 Boren AY éseaighe 2 as applied to administrative and operative functions 
Managerial Economics 4 Fe 3 EC 202, Staff 
The course presents an decision theory and of criteria for decision making con- 
cerning output, pricing, omen Gitetine. scale of operations, investment and inventory 
control. Attention is also Bair to concepts of profits, production and cost functions, com- 
petition and equilibrium for the firm and the industry, A brief introduction to linear pro- 
gramming is included. 


. Business Research (5). Br. EC 202. Stalf 


The theory and practice of research through the mail survey, the personal interview, study 
of se a and observation. The analysis and presentation of research findings will be 
stressed, 
Managerial Accounting EC 212. Hill 
A course, primarily pon ome designed for the student who will be confronted with 
business problems requiring a comprehensive understanding of accounting concepts, and 
the accepted methods of applying these concepts in decision-making, planning, and control. 
Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr., EC 312 and graduate standing or con- 
sent or instructor, Gritz 
A pa = of the origin and development of double-entry eee, followed by a critical 
study of the theory of modern accounting principles and procedures 


Accounting Systems (5). Gritz 


616, 


617. 


621. 
650, 


674. 
699. 
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Advanced Auditing (5). Pr., EC 416 and graduate standing or consent of a 


structor. 

This course will cover the application of auditing principles and procedures to practical 
problems encountered in the field of a and private accounting. 

Advanced Accounting Problems (5). Pr., EC 417 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. Hill 
This course is an extension to and a consolidation of all the other advanced accounting 
courses, Attention will be given to preparation for special accounting examination. 
Personnel and Labor Policy (5). Kincey, Steele 
Seminar analysis and discussion of selected personnel or labor problems, programs and cases. 
Econontio Sominer (5). Pr., uate standing or consent of instructor. Staff 
ee ees Se Ss Saaeie teclaieiicn: dete eek enabedis a, actananto 
problems. 

Advanced Statistical Analysis (5). Pr., EC 474. Klontz 
Further study of analysis of variance; analysis of covariance; introduction to econometrics. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, Staff 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 


For listing of courses, see page 308. 


Sociology (SY) 


For listing of courses, see page 309. 


Education = 


ects M. 

Administration, Ph nticipn Lo iteaty ‘Head Professor Drewry 

ane Pierce and White 

e Professors Semcive Sharp, and Tincher 
Assistant Professors Nunnery 'Stalou ip 

Agricultural Education, Head Professor Montgomery 

Professor Deloney 

Professors Bottoms and Pruett 

Elementary aay Reece Head Professor Dalton 


S Asansies Prope 
ociate Be hee Ellisor 
Heath, Physica Education, ee Rectan Haus Prbeaioe Pout 
ourier 
essors Land, Lapp, and Umbach 
Professors Donahoo, Evans, Pickett, and Young 
— Professors Dragoin, Lawler, M Martincic, Roea. Turner, and 


textes Carlisle, Jackson, Lurie, L Price®, Rawls, Taube, 
T Waldrop, and Washington me 
Paychology, Head Professor Spears 


"Aspens Pi ons Ha 
Assistant if Profesors Edwards, Johnson, and Kelley 
Instructor 
Secondary Em Pegg pe Acting Head 5: cogge 4 Atkins 
Professors Davis, Hall, Hollaway, Irvine, Kuderna, Punke, and Scheid 
or Professors Dorné, Ensminger®, Justice, Millican, Roaden, 
eaver 
Instructors Justice®, Kerns®, Ottis®, and Young 
Elementary Education 
Head Professor Dalton 
Professor Callaway 
Associate Professor Ellisor 
Assistant Professors Darnell and Newell 


102-3-4. Orientation: Boring eal ao Sg beer rg 1-1-1). All Staff 
( ). quarters. 


given under g Programs in Areas of Specialization. 


* Temporary. 
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+ een ee » Lee, 5, La Lab. ys 8. All quarters. Pr., EG 215-214. Staff 
Supporting Programs in of Specialization. 
300, ones aaa ence Lec, 5, Lab. | 3. All quarters. Pris 
eit ge age ry Raven Supporting Programs in Areas of Specialization. , 
$29, Constive snd Recon are se Lec. 5, Lab, 3. Pr., ED 300 or con- 
sent of department Dalton, Pickett 


knowledge and understanding, laboratory demonstrations, and experimental approaches use- 
ful in this development, including such areas as music, art, rhythms, and other play ac- 
tivities, creative dramatics, creative writing and use of learning materials. 


370. Teaching Basic Skills (6). Lec, 5, Lab, 3. Pr., ED 300 or consent of depart- 


ment chairman. Dalton, Newell 
An intensive study of the teaching of languaes, number, and related skills, emphasizing 
knowledge and understandings, use of ¢ instructional materials, laboratory demonu- 
strations, and experimental epproaches Sh ted elavelcuseok: of) fohen ils. 

$71. Fundamentals of Reading (4). Pr., junior standing. Callaway 
An inteosive study of the teaching of reading with appropriate attention to books and 


materials. 
896. Musie for the Elementary Teacher (3), Pr., MU 371 or consent of department 
chairman, 


ustice 
An elective course for Elementary Education majors who need additional instruction in 
music, 
421. Developing Understandings of the Natural and Social Environment (6), Lec. 5 
Zab. 3. Pr., E bape or consent of department chairman. Darnell, Ellisor, Newell 
development of social understandin gs and relationships through study of the natural 
poy pater naar nthe SERIE ttt tap pach. aide, Ad ail’ neta natural and 
physical sclence, bosib. oud salety Seronsh wee Of approneiane children’s books and other 
instructional materials, laboratory demonstrations and experimental approaches. 
480. Student Teaching in Elementary School (10-15). Ries senior standing. Staff 
Actual teaching experiences in an off-campus situation except for experienced teachers en- 
rolled in the summer workshop. 


490. Evaluation in Education (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr,, student sme 


ing or consent of chairman. 
Description given under Courses for Supporting Programs in Areas of Specialization. 


Advanced Undergraduate and pa 


471. Remedial Procedures in oa Ba Reaeine ver Pr., ry junior stan standin Callaway 
This course ains to remedial aspects of reading. Emphasis 
will be placed on the diaghoss ena reading  Seabitition and appropriate individual and 
group techniques for correcting deficiencies discovered, 

472. Books and Related Materials for orks £4). Pts junior standing. Darnell 
Description given under Courses in 


496. Music in the Elementary Sc School ©. Pr. Pes, junior anding. Justice 
To give the individual into skills, techniques, and knowledge 
Be Oe Veh aeicuear teenage be roettal ied eanekesl dabeettn 08. ehdliven, are 


— Education (SED) 
Head Professor Atkins 
Professors Davis, Hall, Tl ay, Irvine, Kuderna, Punke, and Scheid 
Assistant Bibra te ‘Dorné, Ensminger®, Justice, henge Roaden, and Weaver 
Instructors Justice®, Kers®, and Young 
1 carte 
For d tion of the follo courses see under Courses for Supporting Pro- 
A — mo er or Supp g 
102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1), All quarters. Staff 
200. Foundations (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. All quarters, Pr.. PG 213-214, oi 
300. Se ee Lec, 5, Lab. 3. All 
ED or equivalent, junior standin 5 — sta 
429, Probleme of Heel Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pr., junior standing. Evans, Lapp, Pickett 
453. Science and Modern Living (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Atkins, Kuderna 
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: Lec. 3. on § 

473. General Science for Teachers (5). 4, Lab. junior standin e. 
. Evaluation in Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3, ash aendats Pr., student teach- 
ing or consent of departmental Staff 
Fee ee ee eae ere ne ee ere 
Organization of Instrumental Music (4). Bax ED 4) 414. Justice 
ee eee ee a ee of instrumental music in public 


ja Bi Choral 4), Pr., tice 
rx Theory and wr ee ee ar de of choral music eae om 


497. Organization of Elementary School Music Pr., ED 423. Justice 
“ Theory and development of the music program in 4). elementary school. 
Fac cas Peed sali ebpaesea kad tea, obec aco Sedo 

These courses provide for examina sa memo sptcalies. and scientific evaluation of 
methods, techniques, and proced different areas of the secondary 
school program. These will include ee Gta be hen ele eee 
observation and participation in actual classroom situations, and opportunities for 
actual participation in using different sacenee procedures, 

AU chatents will take Ota coach is in the major and one in the minor. 

During the summer quarter these courses will be open only to e 
teachers ~s- special sioclanha attending either one or both terms and be con- 
Secany Os: senor Saale The work will be directed and coordinated by one or 
more instructors in cooperation with contributions made by staff members from the 
different areas represented in the class, 
405. Teaching in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 

ED 200, or equivalent; Pr. or coreq., ED 300 or equivalent. 


E 


" 


(A) Business Edncation (Fall Ottis 
ore es 
C) Lan “= atte | iF Spring) Scheid 
(D) ae cs (Fall Kuderna 
et eee ence (Fall) Atkins 
Social § Science (Fall, Winter, Spring) Punke, Weaver 


407. Teaching Home Economics Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., 
9 hours of Psychology, ED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreg., ED 300 or equiva- 
lent. Ensminger 


Tea and Program courses will be taught on a unified basis as experi 
and sched permit. = = > sing 


Courses on Program in the Respective Areas of the Secondary School 
These courses provide for making an analysis of the function and purpose of 
appropriate subject matter in the secondary school curriculum including an examina- 
tion of basic philosophical assumptions and principles which — the basis for the 
selection and organization of curriculum content in the 
All students will take one course in Program in the major and one ta the minor 
the summer quarter these courses will be open only to e 
binchien id eae aan atekinate Atbedtnns vitkor Gh Ge ROC tucy ccd Soil be 
ducted on a seminar basis, The work will be directed and coordinated by one or 
more instructors in cooperation with contributions made by staff members from the 
different teaching areas represented in the class, 
410. Program in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 
ED 200 or equivalent; Pr. or coreq., ED 300 or equivalent. 


i Business 5 Education (Spring) Hall 
pane Language (to be arranged) Ottis 
(Cc Language Arts (Winter, Spring) Scheid 
) tics (Spring) Kuderna 
) Science (Spring) Atkins 
(F) Social Science (Fall, Winter, Spring) Punke, Weaver 


412, Program in Home Economics Education (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., 
9 boeies of Psychology, ED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreg. ED 300 or 
equivalent. Ensminger 


~e oh x ae Fearen courses will be taught on a unified basis as experience 
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Student Teaching in the Secondary School 


Then coseyee DeNie Oe eens We ececaice wakode pemen and 
receive first-hand experiences in include personal and 
professional contacts with the FS ae aspects of community i life and making appli- 
cation of concepts, skills, and knowledge of classroom situati 

The courses are organized on the lecture-laboratory base Students spend ap- 
proximately one to two weeks Py a lecture situation on the campus before reporting 
to their student teachin ee Eight to nine weeks are spent living in a com- 
munity and working in ool. Upon completion of the off-campus experience, stu- 
dents return to the campus for one to two weeks for lectures, discussions evalu- 
ation. The student sho have completed a large part ofthe workin bot the major 
wane areas of ereginaniennionk eo co to eye t open oaly 9 


413. Student T in pate and School (10 or 15). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., 
9 hours of PD gy, ED 200 or Ay Agee ED 300 =) equivalent, two 
courses on Teaching and Program in Secondary School, and junior or 
sees aes 
eS ree ducation Hall 

Foreign Languages Scheid 

(C) Home Economics Education Ensminger 

(D) Language Arts Scheid 

i) Se Lr sacra Kuderna 

Atkins 

G) Social ! Science Weaver 
Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 

409. Ads Secete igiene Pr., junior standin aff 

. Bo ch bi to ee of er and a living ia ‘en 

role of the home, school, nad commenity in te development of sound physical and mental 

Graduate 


619. Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education Ae Athletics Lapp Picket Pr., 


Undergraduste ma or minor in health and bysical edt 
application wt nh aul perceoboay,.to ee cera 
suite cod Flsed topics incoding reaction time motivation, ee illusions, morale, 


and problems of group social living in physical education and athletics. 
626. siaidee ye Fitness, a Critical Analysis (5). Pr., VM 220-221 or departmental ap- 
pro Fourier, Lapp, Pickett 
A crftinal analysis of physical fitness objective of Physical Education through inquiry into 
ai se in medicine, physiology of muscular activity, and physical fitness appraisal 
an ce 
640-641. Aiveans | Study of of ie School General Science ( Pr., ED 473. Atkins 
Intensive stud from the area of the high schoo "general science program. 
669. Physiology of Exercise () Pr., Undergraduate major or minor in health and 
physical educa Lapp, Pickett 
Mdy of experiences In the physiology of muscular etsi ‘und Weplivelien 02 thane to 
physica] education and athletic situa 


Courses For Supporting Programs In Areas Of Specialization 
In Elementary, Secondary, And Agricultural Education 


Undergraduate 

101. Orientation: Personal and Professional nal (8). Staff 
Designed to help transfers from other and students enrolled in other schools 
achieve optimum personal, social and scsotboctual development as college students and to 
assist them in understanding teaching as a professian, (Students sectioned by area of spec- 
jalization.) (Credit in ED 101 exclades credit in ED 102-3-4.) 

102-3-4. Orientation: Personal and and Eralousoost (1-1-1). Staff 
Designed to help freshmen achieve um personal, social, and intellectual 
as college students and to assist in gnarl professional careers. (Students sectioned by 
area of specialization.) (Credit in ED 102-3-4 excludes credit in ED 101.) 
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201, 
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" An analysis of sociological and 
Sistorioel Loondations, wi iiormation pedaining! to philosophical, perchologie), socicloeien Soe 
and the public techniques, demonstrations, and laboratory 
procedures 


Education (2). Courses designed to help prospective teachers in the guidance 


of students. 

Children, (B) Communication Problems, (C) Materials of Instruction, (D) 
e Expression, (E) Music Experiences, (F) Measurement in Physical Education, (G) Im 
provement in Reading. 


201L. _Eaucation (1). Lab. 2. 


420. 


473. 


478. 


490. 


471. 


472. 


476. 


482. 


484. 


tory counes may he taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture courtes oF 
rar ace tye of lecture. 


Principles and Practices in Education (6). Lec. 5, Lab, 3, Pr., PG 215, Soca —or 


ED 200, or eq 

Purposes, principles, and practices of elementary and secondary education. 
Educational Pr., PG 212. Irvine 
Social environment in sary neg ee the school and the child’s responses to It; nature of soci- 


stp dis Dimathin of Set. tahiond. thathbne lomeiee. and the Siecuing, procests; viled endl act? 
ages of present school curriculums. 


Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of coe aes a (9). 


Pr., junior s vans, 

Docloned to help the’ teacher With the cletalle: of Inalth obsarvatios. and %0 Biome 
guidance of individual pupils as well as to acquaint the teacher with the health services 
available through local and state departments. 


Sci odern toons ny sophomo Atkins, Kuderna 
An pce tone Been Ragathat ed of one to se problems of personal and s0- 
cial living in modern Racer tre society. The critical role of science in democracy. 


General Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 
Atkins, Saderaes' Newell 


Intended to give the teacher essential knowledge of such fields as cout science, meteorology, 
astronomy, nuclear energy, which constitute significant aspects of the general science pro- 
grom. 

Neturo of Mental Retardation: (5). Pr., junior standing and ED 300. Dorné 
Includes a study of natare of mental ay ea Etiology, indenti- 


veer carpe i tHe Ranger gees rage investigated. 
sah Ghachtidal Sumincodiontt ol pedalal tindadiod mak 


ademas $c eraranmah 6 Lec. 2, Lab. 3, All quarters. Pr., student 
or consent of d ‘chairman. 

tion of theories and techniques of testing and measurement, interpretation of sduce- 
tional ssaice, self-evaluation and pupi) accounting. Also, analysis and evaluation of 
social and educational problems affecting the total schoo] program. 


Advanced Uodergcedaate and Graduate 


Remedial Procedures in R (5). Callaway 
Description given under courses in Elementary Education. 
Books and Related nS ee oe Dalton, Ellisor 
Description given under courses ucation. 


The Exceptional Child Ae senior standing and consent of intrcto, Dorné 
aw batodestexy couses Gist ©). deals’ incidence, diagnosis and philosophy 
phen tse a fbase tthe py hd. Special atlention"G given to the cnild who te physically 
or mentally handicapped and to the child who is mentally superior. 


Organization and Administration of School Libraries (5)- a 


Description given under courses in Library Science. a? 
Classification and Cataloging of Library Materials (5). Pr, jumor oe 


ican 
Description given under courses in Library Science. 


AD 485. A hotio-Viewal Materials rials (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Pr., junior standing. Deloney 
in Agricultural 


4586. 


Education. 
Soka and "Related 1 Materials for Young People (5). Pr., junior min 


illican 
Description given under courses in Library Science. 
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494. Organization of Instrumental Music (4). Pr., ED 414. Justice 
Pe ay pret practice in the organization and adiniuistration of instrumental music in 
pu ¥ 


495. Organization of Choral Music (4). Pr., ED 414. 
Epecey and practice in the organization and administration of choral music in public 


496. Music in the Elementary School (5). Pr., free standing. Justice 
Description given under courses in Elementary Education. 


497. Organization of Elementary School Music (4). Pr, ED 425. 
Theory and development of the music program in the elementary school. 
Undergraduate Courses In The Twelve-Grade Program 
In Teaching, Program, And Student Teaching In 
Elementary, Secondary, And Agricultural Education 


Courses in Teaching for Students Pursuing Areas of Work in Relation to the Total 
School Program—Twelve 


preparation, observation and participation in actual classroom situations, and oppor- 

tunities for actual ae rang akartbenss: crore hang teaching techniques and p ures, 

Students enrolled in ucation re Salm, carver study calls for a 

nat ay poets Physi Sten ee D - ti aa rictikiea te hotest 
ucation, ramatic , or 

will take the course in Teaching in the area in which the academic work was com- 

pleted. Students enrolled in Secondary Education are required to take one course 


more instructors in cooperation with contributions made by staff members from the 
different teaching areas represented in the class, 


414. Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., 
hours hology, ED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., ED 300 or equi nt. 


fl Ped a, Pe, wa = 

G} Health and Physical Education (Winter, Spring) Lapp, Pickett 

tee aad ig te or Program, Winter) joules 
Cc 

F) Speech al) . Dorné 

G) Speech Dorné 

Mental Retardation (Fall) Dorné 


(Teaching and will be taught unified basis as rience 
be, mt ee ught on a expe 


Courses in Program for Students Pursuing Areas of Work in Relation to the Total 
School Program—Twelve 
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423. Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 
hours of Psychology EID S60 ne anchvalants Bee, oe ease, ED’ 908" © 


(A At (Sorin, P Pro ching, Winter) nai 
gram or Tea Winte 
3) De Dramatic Arts (Spring, ga 5 Winter) Yours 
C) caer and A Education (Fall, Spring) Lapp, Pickett 
Music (Spring, ing, Pro Daas ox ‘Teaching, Wintech — 
G) Speech acon! il (Winter) Dorné 
Mental Retardation (Fall) Dormé 
(Teaching and courses will be taught on unified basis j 
and scheduling permit. sg tcc 
Student Teaching for Students Pursuing Areas of Work in Relation to the Total 
School Program—Twelve Grades 
ae OPER Seis Sir ete Ba SE EPteee on. re 30 communi 
receive first-hand experience in teaching, experiences include Paola and 
professional contacts with the different aspects of me seyge ote ice life and making appli- 
cation of concepts, skills, and knowl of Sr clasmiaten aa 
The courses are organized on the ioestonn tase ‘Students spend ap- 


proximately one to two weeks in a lecture situation on the campus before reporting 
to their student teaching assignment. Eight to nine weeks are spent living in a 
community and working in the school. Upon completion of yebnk nena pus experience 
mee return to the campus for one to two weeks for lecture ons, an 
uation, 
potas — ro in spa teaching on a total school el progam 
uired to engage in and observation at both eee 
pac lies ueaondats 1 ore aterdout oh sn Hey ney spenpleted 0: fave per} ct the Sor 
in both the major and minor areas of doing student teachin 
Shicleng thee echaaac: sppaiiver tieiok ceceenee wil be apen only to experienced to 
et ad 2 pend age Dis toca ale ppd ic ico be conducted on a seminar 
basis. The work will be directed and coordinated by one or more instructors in 
crepertin ne contributions made by staff ov from the different teaching 
in the class, Observation and practice experiences will be pro- 
wh ca Lecsoe enh tedtrtion) sont een ceed 


425. Student Teaching in Elementary and Schools. Twelve Grades (10 
or 15). Lee, 5, Lab. 20, Pr., 9 hours of P son Pot Atari y else ent; 
ED 300 or equivalent, two courses in T and Program, and junior or 
senior resets, 

(A Young 
ic Health ah A sical Education Lapp, Pickett 
Industrial Arts Bottoms 
Music Justice 
Speech Dorné 
(G) Speech Correction Dorné 
(H) Mental Retardation Dorné 


Courses In Library Science Serviced By Departments Of 
Agricultural, Elementary, And Secondary Education 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


472. Books and Related Materials for Children (4). 
Examination and evaluation of printed and other types of materials in view of their reie- 
vance to the needs and interests of various age and grade levels of elementary school chil- 
dren. Seadiy Ok delactthes ida, settable nial eakteitn: Gab Stipaaieds tatateniele 


482, Organization and Administration of School Libraries (5). Pr., saath 


Se eal Po aS a aE el cr ae nia ce es 
ries. Administering the budget, selection and purchase of materials, preparation of materi- 
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484, Classification and Cataloging of School Library Materials (5). Pr., pale aes 


ing. can 
Principles and procedures of classifying and cataloging books and other printed materials, 
filmstrips, recordings, and community resoarces. The vertical file, the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem of classification, Wilson and Library of Congress printed cards, and subject headings 


are studied. 
AD 485. Audio-Visual Materials (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Summer, Pr., junior 
standing. Deloney, Gandy 


Description given under courses in Agricultural Education. 


486. Books and Related Materials for Young People (5), Pr., junior panting. . 
Millican 
Study and evaluation of books and other types of materials in relation to the interests, 
needs, and abilities of young people of high school age. Attention is given to selection 
aids, principles and criteria of selection, reading guidance, and significant investigations 
concerning young people's reading. 
487. Practicum in School Library Services (4-6). Lec. 2, Lab, 4-8. Pr., een Sa 
ing. illican 
The lectures in this course provide students with information pertaining to methods used in 
the operation of libraries in elementary and secondary schools. Supervised laboratory ex- 
periences are provided in materials centers containing a variety of materials for the dif- 
ferent grade levels and involving children and youth of varying ages in the public school. 


Graduate 
AD 609. Selecting, Creation, and Use of Audio-Visual Materials (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. 
Pr., AD 485 or consent of instructor, Winter, Summer. Deloney, Gandy 
Description given under courses in Agricultural Education, 


610. ic Materials and Service (5). Pr., 10 hours in library service at so Fa 
vel. 

Study and evaluation of basic reference sources for effective reference service is, echool 
libraries. Elementary research methods of locating information and the role of various types 
of reference books as resource material in curricular units are considered. 

611. Principles of School Librarianship (5). Pr., 10 hours in school library service 
at the 400 level. Millican 
Place and function of library service in the American educational system. Historical devel- 
opment of libraries; library services to teachers and pupils as an integral part of the school 
program; standards and administrative policies are included, 


612. Problems in the Administration of the School Library Services (5). Br. IO 


; 
ation, and supervision of library services are potential areas of emphasis. 

613. Library Services in the School and Community (5). Pr., 10 hours in library 
service at the 400 level. Millican 
School library-community rela’ historical background, current trends, problems and 
programs of service; relation to public and rural library extension service; selection of ma- 
terials on the basis of community and curriculum needs; book lists and exhibits. 


Graduate Courses In Foundations And Philosophy In 
Agricultural, Elementary, And Secondary Education 


AD 601. Social Foundations of Education (5). Winter, Summer. Montgomery 
Description given under courses in Education. 

AD 604. Adult Education (5). Summer, Winter. Pruett 
Description given under courses in Agricultural Education. 

635. Education in Modern Society (5). Callaway, Punke 
The universal and continuing n education, various opportunities for learning, the 


public schoo! and its role for the individual and society, educational purpose and its sources, 
significance for the curriculum, teaching, learning, and leadership. 

636. Philosophy of Education in America (5), Pr., ED 635. Callaway, Punke 
Major American contributions to the philosophy of education and their influence on educa- 

tional practice. Need for re-examining concepts in the light of recent scientific and cultural 

developments. 


637. Development and Status of Educational Philosophy (5). Pr., ED 635. Punke 
Social and historical development of philosophical thought regarding education, with 


phasis on its implications for the Western World. dager phdiewebianh pactiaenn tédam ttke> 
cation today, in the light of the development noted- 
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i eesirs See eS Pr., ED 635. Punke 
ems of leading foreign nations and the United Stes, 
aha Giieathael‘es thin’ Madura colton os: thee Gilewtenh trokemen Gnd So hots deesetb: tock 
logical and philosophical significance. 


Graduate Courses In Curriculum And Teaching In 
Elementary And Secondary Education 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Total School Program 


These courses are desi ja assist yao he eam guidance 
and administrators in deve wh pe oan dig saaccaial ty (22 
school improvement with attention Tees E> all unnla of te achorl ool program. 


643. Education of the Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physio- 
logy and psychology. Dorné 
A study of the characteristics of major physical disabilities; the psychology of the physically 
handicapped; the educational objectives with curriculum adaptations; and related aspects 

of « total program for the physically handicapped. 


Current Problems in Education m (5). B). Fr. reaching expert experience. S 
Emphasis is given to instructional the classroom teacher, and problems associ- 
ated with administering and padres > or total school program. 

. Studies in Education merelyet alt 3 Pr., One quarter of Lo sea gh ¢ study. Staff 
Study of a problem research techniques. selected in consultation 
Te dan oicaae es Cd menartinn te pageeciae ver pve lepter: which will contrib- 
ee ee * Be eee (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in 

course 

647. Foundations in Curriculum an and Teaching (5), Ellisor, Hollaway 

Historic sources of curriculum and teaching materials reviewed in the light of recent inves- 
tigutions and curricular experiments; conflicting conceptions of the nature of the curriculum 
and the sociological implications of these conflicts; methods of curricular reorganization 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

648. Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., ED 647 or consent of 

Ellisor, Hollaway 
Major issues, frontier developments, and trends in the improvement of curriculum and 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. 

649. Educational Trends and the Basic Skills (5). Primarily for oc mmengr and 

junior high school teachers. ton, awa 

A critical study and craluttion of reomt developments in the elementary and” junior high 


650. Teaching the Mentall Retarded Covsaubinte ED 476. 

Provides observation ‘ond anh under supervision in educational programs for 
the mentally retarded. Srcreth ny ice sty m0 oem ne ochreahoral ppener par Dhan core 
classroom. Students will develop and evaluate plans and programs for the special class. 
(For teachers pursuing a program of education for mentally retarded children.) 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the School Program 
Earn ok She cnarece ate beeen aoe be used for each area of the school pro- 


fe 


3 


gram. The areas include: (A) Art, (B) Business Education, (C) Dramatic Arts, (D) 
Foreign Languages, ©) Gifted, ) Health gad’ and Physical ‘Education, (G) Home Eco- 
nomics, (H) Industrial Arts, oe 1age Arts, (J) Mathematics, (K) Mental Retarda- 
tion, (L) Music, (M) Science, (N) Social raatahed (O) Speech, and (P) Speech Cor- 


rection, 
GSE.) Rescate Studies: Se Receceien, Se Aaaee Se eee Pr., 18 hours 
ot: ms aagiarlne es a pe ggg inne phere apn psychology and professional 


— see a! igh sulelereucllie “Gkiupalicia Weems AAC Meanie Gas -Oalgtlitg uae 
research to meet the changing needs of the school. (Subject areas A-P.) 

ee Seen See Smee aaes ono f Bai Hele par Ses, 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours essional educa- 


thon. 
A critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content 
for curriculum improvement. (Subject areas A-P.) 
653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization . Pr., 18 hours of 
ate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology professional ed 


Advanced course devoted to a study of program, organization, and development of 
and supplementary materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the 
tinuous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices. (Subject areas A-P.) 


uca- 
basic 
con- 
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654. panama ject iss tome Page ran ae poeemec ae pethebe.” Pr, a ose 
apyenprinte sublew neenen fant PP Mewes of Herewieny 30 senleadloedl oe 
on. 

Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the uti- 

lization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 

i a ne Soe 

u areas A-P, 


Curriculum and Teaching with Concentration in the Area of Reading 


These contaes Coiattnes: Sn sae OF mpecealeepescns 28 toe Bald. OF Seeding ED 471 
pat Oy hee coca thar Go he aceon -sregtees aegeee fecha aha 
visory personne classroom tea su 
Tey OTD AGe alll be taken cals by persons interested in developing an area 
if oceall specialization appropriate for sts and supervisory services, 
655. Problems in Improvement of Reading (5). Callaway 
An examination techniques of effective reading instruction in developmental reading 
from grades one through twelve. Emphasis on oo Nanya sy ree wee ory tonege Bilal 
ma: and other related areas in the reading program and in the content areas 
656. cted Individual Stud y in Reading Diagnosis and Reading Remediation 
S10 
GIO, Pe ED Tho coment depen io, oa 
cacianoan ia ths Peassclaielt ait onsdiaa’ estan. 


Curriculum and Teaching for Advanced Students 


These courses are to for advanced students to 
participate in study Roce age eT aah ig ted with research the: 
experimentation in curriculum and fic Pin aaa 


658, Seminar and Independeot Study in Cursculum aod Teaching (5 Pre EP Sal 
Resear snd: experimentation: ts. slemeptary aed secoudaty pions ia the Cevelopmest of 
education programs and the improvement of teaching and learning. Appraisal of significant 


curriculum research, exploration of areas of needed research in curriculum and instruction, 
and study of fundamental criteria and methods for solving curriculum problems. 


659-660, Laboratory Experience in Curriculum and Teaching (5-5). Pr., src ned 


Degree in Education. 
es ee ae ES AR se a ne tip 
in Fragen ote teaching under staff guidance, 


Graduate Course In Higher Education In 
Elementary And Secondary Education 


663. the American » Cobegn, « and Uni Universi oa set (5). Hall, Punke 
Philosophy and socia] change, the community college, academic 
freedom, reds Gatai acinar: Taaticlualh ps, international flow of educational ideas, 


government cultural programs, higher education got the state, 
Graduate Courses In Administration, Supervision, And Guidance 


Head Professor i gs 
Professors Pierce Place and W ilte 
Associate Professors Saunders, Sharp and_Tincher 
Assistant ina Nunnery and Staleup 


tes and corequisites in the Department of Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance are: sonine ence in teaching employment or definite essional ob- 
jectives leading to in administration, supervision, or ; ED 681, 
670 or 621, or equivalent, as rae FC oT ED to advanced courses in any 
one of these specialized Ea el Err aikamsiinion 7 or equiva- 
lent, neg or coverialti in administration, supervision, 
or gu 

618. Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5). Drewry 
A course designed to provide a study of the organization, administration, and evaluation 
of institutions in terms of the academic program, student personnel services, business af- 

fairs and related programs. 
621. Guidance in the Public Schools (5). Sharp, Nunnery 
per- 


627, 


632. 


670, 


681, 


690. 


Auburn University 


Problems in Guidance (5), Nunnery, Sharp 
A course designed to provide opportunities for guidance personne! to apply the scientific 
method to the solution of problems arising from their experiences in public schools. 


Counseling in the Public Schools (5), Sharp, Tincher 

A course designed to assist teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, 
and skill regarding counseling as a helping relationship. Emphasis is given 

to counseling in the classroom and the information and skills appropriate to counseling. 


Organization and Administration of Guidance Programs (5). Sharp 
A course designed for administrative and guidance personnel. Its primary purpose is to 
identify the major functions of education, perceive guidance in this perspective and then 
to study the organization, administration and evaluation of guidance programs in their 


staff in regard to the guidance program, organizational patterns for guidance programs, 
possible ways of initiating a guidance program, and means of evaluation. 


Analysis of the Individual (5), Nunnery, Sharp 


information 
about the pupil as an individual and as a member of a group. Attention is given to the 
use of standardized test data; however, primary emphasis is placed on other tools and tech- 
niques for securing and analyzing information about pupils and their use in counseling. 


Information Service in the Guidance Program (5), Sharp 
The purpose of this course is to assist guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, under- 
standing and skill relative to collecting, evaluating and interpreting occupational, educe- 
tional, and related information for guidance purposes. Emphasis is placed on the value 


taining and using occupational and educational information in counseling. 


Supervision of the Instructional Program (5). Drewry, Nunnery 

A course designed to assist superintendents, supervisors, principals, teachers, and other edu- 

cational leaders in Nhepeae sa ook. the meaning, purpose and function of supervision, and 

in understanding the basic factors involved in the improvement of teaching and in under- 

—— and evaluating the various concepts of educational leadership as they apply to 
the improvement of teaching effectiveness. 


Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). § Drewry, Saunders 
An introductory course designed for superintendents, principals, teachers, and other educe- 
tional leaders. Topics covered include: purposes of organization and administration; organi- 
gation and administration on federal, state, and local levels; financial support and account- 
ing; operation of plant; school-community interaction; and personnel a tion 


The Leadership Role in Educational Administration (5). Drewry 
A study of current theories, concepts and principles of leadership and their application to 


adbesoe sang pe Spewetel eesti peer rd Sopagemr yes bevel gr ge ache hel ere 


Current Trends in Organizing and Administering Public Education ©). 
unnery 
A study of current theories, concepts and principles of organization and administration 
and their application to public education, the relationships of organization and administra- 
tion to instructional programs; the role and fimection of governing and regulatory boards 
ane ROCA SOE, NS AUATTEY SE RARE TRCRISES GOD: deniee Se. Crimean. $08. ean 


tra 

School Finance and Business Administration (5). Nunnery, White 
A study ae eee See finance and business management to the quality of educa- 
tion. Emphasis is Oe RS Be SES Se NA ae DES ns PO 


sibility of ney state and local agencies; state foundation programs, preparstion, and 
administration of salary schedules, budgeting and business cdenbetetration including pur- 
chasing and accounting insurance and bonding. 


Planning and Maintenance of School Buildi lings (5) White 
A study of the relationships of plant and plant enance to the quality of education; 
an analysis of population growth and distribution as related to building needs; selection of 
sites, finance programs, problems of building utilization, evaluation, equipment, mainten- 
ance and custodial services. 


Administering Auxiliary Services in the Public Schools (5). White 
A study of the purposes and role of auxilinry school services. Special attention is given to 
the administration of transportation, school lunch, safety, health and medical problems. 
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692, Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). - White 


A stody of the constitutional and statutory provisions for education and an analysis. of judi- 
cial decisions affecting education. Among other topics included are: authority and respon- 
sibility of the teacher; rights, privileges and responsibilities of students; use of school prop- 
erty, taxation, currionlum, contracts and retirement provisions; contractual capacity and 
liability, and transportation. 

695. Personnel Aciusiatstration (5). Nunnery, White 
educational 


A course designed to assist superintendents, supervisors, principals, and other 
leaders in acquiring knowledge and developing understandings with respect to the rela- 
effective administra 


tion 

fare, work loads, pupil accounting, and bases for salary determination as they relate to 
staff and pupil personnel. 

694. Case Studies in Counseling (5). Pr., permission of the instructor. Sharp 
Designed to develop panel in the application of counseling theary and associated tech- 
niques, with special emphasis on school problems. Investigations and applications made 
through the use of case studies. 


695-6. Practicum in Guidance and Counseling (5-5). Pr., permission of the va 
tor, Sharp 
The practicum provides graduate students with supervised field experiences in one of the 
areas listed below with emphasis on the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired 
in previous course work. 


Graduate Courses In Research, Statistics, Thesis, And Dissertation In 
Administration, Supervision, And Guidance; Agricultural; 
Elementary; And Secondary Education 
661. Research and 


tation in Education (5). Staff 

eed for the continuous ec athep arya of education through sound solutions to educational 

oben i a ee ee ae significance for improving education. Methodology 
in educational research and experimentation. 


672. Statistical Methods in Education (5). Staff 
The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study of educational prob- 
lems, statistical methods appropriate to education, and interpretation of meanings of sta- 


tistical analyses. 

. Research aperkoenteet Design (5) Pr., ED 672. Stalf 
_ Reishi of of pre mp ae of variables, testing hypotheses, evaluation 
ia. Thok aa May extend beyond one quarter. Staff 
798. Research and Thesis (5). Staff 
799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation (Credit to be arranged). Staff 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Professors Spann, Carlovitz, Honnell, Summer, and Weaver 
Associate Professors ‘Chadwick, Nichols, Russell, § rage, Sturrock 
Assistant Professors Feaster, Miller, S 
Instructors Boland, Conner, Graf, Littleton, McKay, risakar, nig 


Circuits Pr ocean er tape ately 
a Oh und Kec Tae ee ae cate tape tp a 
E.M.F.; the dielectric circuits, 


i Pr., EE 202, MH 
203. Etectrio sad Magnetic Circuits (5). 02, 263. 


304, Electric Circuits (5). "Pr, MH 252 or 263 and PS 208 or 206 
electrical circuits; electric faa energy rates; characteristics of electrical machinery. For 


crane errno 
Y Electronis’s id Machinery Pr., EE 202. 
<> — paras a Ais Doce ap 
307. iacuneee Engineering (). Pr or standin 
Lapeer ©. Bony thang 
309. Direct Current Machinery (5). Pr., EE 203 and Coreq. EE 331 and junior 


standing. 
A detailed study of direct current generators, motors, and control apparatus, 


310, Direct Current Comment Laboratory (Uy Lab. 3. ab. 3. Corequisite, EE 309, 
A laboratory study of the 


$12. 
S16. 


320. 


$21. 
331. 


340, 


341, 
402, 


404. 
405. 
406, 


408, 


410. 
413. 
414, 


Auburn University 
Alternating C Current Lahevet Til . Lab. 3. i ‘ 
a (1). ) Corequisite, EE 331 


Electrical Measurements (3) sk Tok 3. Pr., EE 331 and MH 264. 
Precision measuremen electrical quanti ties; instrument errors; polyphase power measure- 

dh por sche onc pe 9° wreuardgs 6 devices. 

Electronics (5), )._ Pr, EE 991 and Coreqy EE, $21 and junior standing. 


Vacuum tube gaseous ; vacuum control 
circuits applied to industrial problems; rectification circuits; transistors. 


Electronics Laborat 1). re 2 
A laboratory course ny eB te oan 
Grenlt Analysis I (5). Pr., EE 203 and MH 264 and junior standing. 
circuit analysis; vector representation; network theorems; Fourier series and Fourier 


na thee analysis. 
. Cireuit Analysis 0 Pr., EE 331, MH 361 and junior standing. 
Transient and herd ih Bact Tone cy analysis; place Transformation; coupled circuits, 


t Anal 
settee Mpeg obi th AE ape Pa eee ee 
Communications En I (5). EE 332 and EE 320. 

Analysis of eae 3 ey ee Or ee ee nates lig pale 
circuit techniques. 

Communications Engineering Laboratory I (1). Lab, 3. Corequisite, EE 340. 
Experiments on circuits studied in EE 340 


Alternating Cusrent Machinery I (5). Fr.. t PY. EE 392 and junior standing. 
Transformers, ind 


a i tea aa snia anit N rab. 3. Pr., junior standing. Coreq., 
ps Bert exercises to study transformers, induction motors, transmission lines, voltage 
regulators, and symmetrical eaeer 

Lab. 3. Mi ede EE 331 and or 
Telepbors Kiy Enginecring (5). ec, Lee. 4, Lara gee ad jun standing. 


Electric * heat eke 5). Br, EE 402 and junior Seitind- 
A general neat of generating sta substations; stability of power systems. 
so poh es "Pr EE 833 and foi standin 


voltages. 
Advanced Alternating Current Circuits (5). Pr., EE 332 and MH 402 and 


— Pry nanos and analysis, filters, non-linear circuits, and electro-mechanical analogies. 
Power Transmission Lines (5). Pr. EE. $33, MH 402 and junior standing. 

A general discussion power transmission 
haan aahacr cpa ae Machinery 1 (5. wr: , EE 333 and junior standing. 
Alternating current generators synchronous motors 
Alternating ra Laboratory III (2). Lee, 1, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing; 
Coreq., 


Labora horatory exercises to study characteristics of alternators, synchronous motors, their cou- 
trols and system operation, 


E Lee de re ap ronertloreapn Pr., EE $32, MH 402, and junior standing. 
of high transmission lin 


frequency 
ona Systems (5). Pr., EE 430, EE 450 and junior st standing. 
Impedance matching, theory ‘of antennas, radio wave propagation 


Frequency Modulation (5). mat EE 448, MH 361 and junior standing. 


Frequency 


EE 430 and junior 
Ultra-high frequency oscillators, slotted lines, horn reflectors; the klystron and magnetron. 


. Advanced Ultra-High Fre Premaeney Olsens (5. Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 450, 
standing. 


. Electric Waves (5). Pr., EE MHI 402 and junior st standing. 


Advanced mathematical analysis of ectric and magnetic fields. 


. Television Engineering (5). Pr., Ee 448 and junior 


Cathode ray tubes and circuits; wide-band mnplifiers; television receivers and transmitters; 
color television. 

Radio Frequency Measurements (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing; 
Coreq., EE 448. 


Measurement of circuit constants at radio frequencies; frequency, antenna, and field strength 
measurements; voltage, current, and power at radio frequencies. 





442. 


443. 


444. 


445, 


$49. 


451. 


610. 


611, 


612. 


613. 


614. 


615. A 


616, 


617. 


618, 
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Kadiedtstal lectvociict seid’ Conese Sapere Kips Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 320 
untior st Coreq 

el ner ger tery we, ane io Pe <P ed 
with an introduction to principles and analysis of servormechanisms, 


Transistor Electronics (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 448, MH 402 and junior 


Transistor theory and physical concepts; characteristics; applications in electronic circuits 
(audio, video, and radio frequencies); control circuit applications; advantages and disad- 
vaninain ot) telnet ante Sever, different types of general problems. The laboratory 
stresses transistor fundamentals and design of circuits involving transistors. 
Fundamentals of Di Computers G)., Pr., EE 320 and junior standing. 

A study of digital ; application number systems to electronic circuits and 
electrical devices. 


Nuclear Instrumentation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 320, EE 333 and junior 


standing. 

A stuty nt the dleviieal engiaoming aepects of seacter costecl seid muclear instrumentation. 
Communications Enetuering 31 (5). Pr., EE 340, MH 402, and junior standing. 
Radio frequency circuit and applications. 

Communications Reehitintan Keberaiecy 1] (1). Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing; 


Coreq., EE 448. 
Experiments on circuits studied in EE 448, 


. A lied Electromagnetism Pr., EE MH 402 and 
Veco analysis, basic wand eat ” mero tc tl oe 


equations, wave propagation 
Communications Engineering Laboratory HK (1) Lab, 3, Pr., junior standing. 
Sr ee ee cilia felled ta EK'SS0 
Communications Engineering Laboratory IV (1). Lab, 3. Pr., EE 490, EE 450, 
and junior standing. 
Experiments on antenna systems. 

GRADUATE COURSES 


etapa we ay Systems PEs Ex Ol BE Gis. 
ower transmission _- ). ss te ogra a problems 


systems 
desis, protection, reining, tad mctringy various types of kuabiiey, tho 
network analysers of various types. 


Sly of Bak voltage phenomene, sch Pr., EE 614. 
phenomena such as lighting and corona discharge; analysis and 
Feud Gs wires eisaeihich ahd grckediive dvices| toatenpe- 


See ekeas Ot Mieke dulaan weet tease, eroong:. wie 
Advanced Electrical Machine Design (5), 1 Fr., EE 614. 

The methods of Kron, Parks, and Fortescue both steady state and transient condi- 
Gen ound Siiddaen God ee le etm ea Gas oaumint neneelie Saas Dy power 
transmission systems and industrial plants. 


Transmission Lines (5). Pr., EE O14. 
Unified study of all types wire transmission lines; special cases incleding taper, non- 
uniform ‘invulation, and unbalance to ground; general theory end utilization of ‘charts 


” wpa 5 So Linees Sys 
wane : 
in lumped ea tiat tir ale teal ght triendbaces 
sites. Ausociated material in differential equations, complex variables, and dynamics. 


niques. 
Advanced Electrical Measurements (5). n pte, &, Lah, 5. 
circuit parameters, current, voltage, asthe ne rat | gn at alla 


Advanced Uitre- High Frequency Circuits (5). Pr, EE O14, EE 450." 
matching and of mnicrowave networks. 


of Pulse Circuits (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 614, 
and design of basic types of pulse forming circuits, with applications to radar, 
television, RE AS anes Neate laboratory experi- 
ments upon basic circuits studied with laboratory work suited to the individual student's 


needs. 
Adewmbed Cioesd tsey Coaatsal Systeate (7). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 614, EE 


of 
parameter systems; modulated carrier systems; sampled-data systems and z transforms; 
off-on systems by phase plane and method of Kochenburger; topics associated with con- 
temporary publications. 
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620. Network Synthesis (5). iPr, E EE 6) 614. 
ynthesis of passive two-terminal four-terminal networks; energy relations; funda- 

Saas propertics of onions Meer ear electro-potential anulogy; conventional and 
insertion loss method of design 

621. Electronic Computer Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., EE 614. 
General study of computer components; operational amplifiers, function generators, multi- 
pliers, stabilized power supplies; pulse circuits, memory storage devices one read-out de- 
vices; techniques of computer operation. 

690. Seminar. Credit to be arranged. (May be taken more than one quarter.) 

699. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. (May be taken more than one 


quarter.) 
Engineering Graphics (EG) 


Professor Francis 
Associate Professors Collins, Little, McClung, and Mitchell 
ant Professors Ball, Ingram, Klepinger 
Instructors Boykin, Heatherly, Johnson, H. Jones, Tidd, Wilhelm, and Zurflich 


The Department of Engineering seers is ea service department to the School 

Engineering. However, the courses offered this department may also be taken 
‘of the students in other schools who desire to receive such information on graphic 

subjects useful in their particular field. 

The courses as given below for the first year students are designed to give the 
theory and practice in Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geometry serving as 
fundamental subjects in all engineering curricula. Those to be given as second year 
courses furnish not “ the Gany of graphical solution of engineerin Lekeag sa ‘but 


prepare such as Applied M 
of Materials, and Machine Design 

This nt has well-illuminated drawing rooms with adequate illumination 
for night work. A model gern Denia AA eauipped with necessary tools and machines 
to make models for class room use. The department also has up to date printing 
equipment for ozalid prints, and a Thermo-Fax machine for photographic prints. 


102, Engineering Drawing I (2). Lab. 6. Pr., Plane Geometry. 
; lettering practice; geometric constructions; principle views in projection; 
parc ho pri B section views; ‘dimensioning detail working drawings; and isometric projection. 
104. Deseri ive Geometry (2). Lab. 6. Pr., EG 102 and Solid Geome 
iets pertaining to ‘points, in lines, and planes; precincts eataene cat davelank 
developments, ant tatersections of solids. 


105. E Dra I (2). Lab. 6 Pr., EG 102. 
re erst : re Breit es shop dra parts, detail and assembly 


; machine 
Raines. Speak crunch EE cuenta and symbols; tracings, printing, and 
other reproduction methods; steel and timber structures; riveting and welding. 

204. —-y-ripgpenchens eta sna Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, EG 105, and coreq., 
A study and graphical analysis of the fundaments] elements of machines, including: 
definitions, velocity and acceleration diagrams, methods of transmission of motion by 
links, cams, gears, gear trains, and exible connectors. 


205. Reuitots and equim of eoscures Lop, J. Lae. 5, peat aa Netcast hen Feng 
non-parallel forces; moments 


Resultants 
SN ET ane od meten Ni eenienss hae stresses in simple trusses by 
Scat |e section snetntis «psn = Borers 91120 Nain linn cama, 
static forces in machines with and without friction. 
206. Technical Sketching g (2). J Lab. 6. Pr., EG 104 and EG 105. 
Technical lettering, architectural: types of illustrations, purpose and use; sketch- 
ing techniques; pictorial ane, oblique, isometric, rah igaaes trimetric; perspective; shad- 


ing; use of the airbrush; charts; reproductions of drawings 
306. Advanced Graphics f 3). mys Lab. b. 3. Pr., EG 104, MH 361. 
Sactie ditanbiey ton easels HS ee gS eal 


GRADUATE COURSES 


612. Design of ry edoeh ger go . Lee, 3, Lab. 6. S$ Collins 
Study of win rte ac * dies; + ee rates, expense and savings, 


automatic tooling Panwd ph hepato dl 
620. Patents (5). Winter. Little 
Patentability, i CO EE SEO ne EN TOLL) TED, OF DOSEN ORC 


patent drawings, sale and exploitation of patents. 
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English (EH) 


Head Professor Patrick 
Professors Brittin, Current-Garcia, Gosser, Haines, McCann, Malone, and Moore 
Associate Professors Amacher®®, Benson, Breyer®®, Burnett, Hoepfner, and Woodall 
Assistant Professors Butler, Carruth, Hauser, Jackson, Jones, Kaminsky, 
Littleton, McLeod, Melzer, Miller, Polhemus, Rose, Stroud, and Wright 
Instructors Adams, Cain, Holladay, Humph , Kehoe, Lawson, Reynolds, Saunders, 
Sewell, Silverman, Simpson, Sullivan, ‘an Scoy, Wilson, anc Zivkovic 
Graduate Assistants Conner, Coumes, Daniel, Dixon, Garrett, Jones, Lacerva, 
Patterson, Schaup, Mary Starke, Warren Starke, Sutherlin, and Townley 


English 101-2 or 103-4 are required of all freshmen and are prerequisite for all 
other courses in English. Students whose scores on the placement tests are sufficiently 
high will register for English 103-4. Those whose scores indicate a serious deficiency 
: : = d composition will register for English 010. All others will register 

or En 


At least one quarter of literature is a prerequisite for all five-hour courses num- 
ae ettien to tee sogulel the-majar in the School.of Science and 
a on to the ons e€ major ool 0 ence 
Literature as stated on page 183, Pee aditiconl tional requirements apply to the English 
ae 
The major will take a fourth quarter of foreign language and History 472 as 
two "St the five-hour electives 
ante yA the following three courses are required of the English major: EH 390, 
5A student majoring in E h should report to the English office to be assigned 
a major fee same o will student in his program of study. 


010. Remedial English sien Sareea All quarters. 
6 the fundamentals pana and composition. 
O12, Els eR 5-5). EH 101 for EH 102, All quart 
~ in the den a { sissnan* teneretion, tnd and reading. eae 
iia Enpiish Composition fo for Superior § Students (5-5). All quarters, 
Reading and composition 
107. Introduction to Literature (3). Pe Pr.» a eT All quarters. 
Reading and discussion of ety of ” important literary works selected for their relevance 
to humanistic cechlome' of tia molec age. 
108. Classical Literature (5). Pr., EH 101-2 or 103-4. All quarters. 
The reading and discussion of significant classical Greek and Roman literature 
with emphasis on the western heritage of ancent thought Not open to students with credit 


141. Medical couse dealing Wi rest (5). Pr., LE, 101-2, or 1 103-4. All quarters. “ Gosser 


208. Likeeshate of the Western World (3). General elective. Pr., EH 101-2 or 103-4, 
and EH 107 or 108, All quarters. 

The study of about eight significant literary works of the Western World which provide 
representative views of man in the Medieval, Renaissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth 
Century periods. 

241. Sci gl ne pom prin Gosser 
ik sade oh wand (5). the terminologies used tn the medical, natural, and physic 
sciences. a Tes Ran ELAM GUE EleGeE Teeuh 4p totaal ba thn Cbeeteen Cf Wes 
special needs. 

. Literature in English 5 
Lure Ss Beas tee ae from 1400 to 1500. 


253 

254. Literature in English (5). All uarters. Pr., EH 253. 
A study of English an Rnctemn tharebece UE the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

301. Creative Writing >. Saas! elective. Fall, Spring. Jones 
A course d ed principally to the writing and criticizing of short stories. But the student 
seregnsgnrnee may tyes awh drama, or any other form of imaginative literature. 


302. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. Jones 
A continuation of Engl 


*? On lewve. 


371. 
372. 
381. 


390, 


401. 
410, 


441. 


Auburn University 


Technical Watting (3). All quarters. McCann and Staff 
Not open to studen in EH 345. tps mine Pattie 


Word ped ay Genera elective. Fall, Spring. 

of English words d their meanings with the object of improving 
heme tether berms Her famy cre setae g Dremel rey ony Angarrgytl erento tribe 
development of human thought. 


An Introduction to Drama (3). General elective, Winter. H a 
Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such 
as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare, and Ibsen will be considered, 


Business and Professional Writing (5). All quarters. Stalf 
in practical composition in g abstracting, correspondence, and reports for 

whiny in business administration ae padre i science. 

NOT OPEN TO ENGLISH MAJORS OR MINORS. Students cannot earn credit in this 

course and also in EH 304. 


Shakespeare's Greatest Plays (3). General elective. Fall. Not open to students 


with credit in EH 451-2. Hoepfner 

A study of some of Shakespeare’s masterpieces. 

Contem Fiction (5). Fall. Benson 

American and tish novelists from Lawrence to Faulkner. 

temporary S Amacher 

preences ge  A coe ws age ee alr day. 

Masterpieces of World Literature (3). General elective. Winter. Malone 

Survey of American Literature (5), Bs Spring. Current-Garcia, Patrick 

American literature from the beginning 860. 

Survey of American Literature (5). Winter, Summer, Current-Garcia, Patrick 

American literature from 1860 to the present. 

Continental Fit Fiction a (8). Pe esneai cloctive. Winter. Malone 

short stories and novels. 
a E D 

History o of Englich Drama (5) (5). See. ee Hoepfner 

eatiaicts Cen English Lit Literature Fall. cC 

A survey of rere prose from Dryden throu B). gh Shenstone. eee a 

Eighoonth Century English Literature (5). ‘s ring. McCann 

Survey of poetry and prose from Johnson through Blake. 

Southern Literature (3). General elective. Spring, Current-Garcia, Patrick 
. Folk-lore and and the. Ballad ad (3). General e elective. Winter. Hoepfner 

y 

The American "Shost sii ‘S. Whiter: Curseat-Garcis, Patrick 

The development of the American short story from the beginning to the present. 

The American Never (5). Fall. Current-Garcia, Patrick 

The development of erican novel from the beginning to 1900. 


The Literature of he " a Reason (3). General elective. Fall. Amacher 

A study of rationalism, its assumptions and effects, political, social, and scientific as seen 

pbs works of such major eighteenth-century writers as Locke, Johnson, Burke, Voltaire, 
ousscau. 


The ag of Science and Technology upon Modern Literature (3), General 

elective. Winter. Amacher 

An investigation of a few major 19th and 20th century writers who reflect in their works 

ou hetnee SE SENESS Sry S60 methodology upon traditional, cultural, and philosophical 

ues 

sitet ned. Composition (5). All quarters. Faulk 
d theory of rete writing; the command of language for the clear and 

freekal pretemeby sn. of ideas 

Advanced En Grammar Fa Pr., Haines 

ryesnge glish pana ©). il, fall, ‘Spring. junior standing. 

European Literature (5). vale Pogrerr junior standing. Malone 

A survey of the principal European literary figures and trends from the Renaissance to the 

present, with emphasis on the Literature of Italy, France and Germany. 

Introduction to the Study of the English Language (5). Winter, Summer. Pris 

junior standing. 

As tufrodactory course intended to familiarize the student with such various aspects “a 

language study as phonetics, spelling, syntax, parts of speech, etymology, sound changes, 

dialect, and the development of handwriting. 
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aa dn, ean name uilendietteaien bette 1600, 
Se ee LRAT er Gide, deaths 


456. English Romantic Movement (5). Fall. Pr Breyer 
An intensive study of three oon the poets in eg een Y einann © erent, with some 
attention to the essayists and other figures. 


457. Vi junior standin 
b ecg meagan Literature p (5), ), Soxing. F Pr., > Fanti and ing. Woodall 


459. Poetry and Prose mad f the sg Mave 1 Pesto’ (5). Winter. Pr., junior Renee. 
A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the Elizabethan Period. ~ 


481-2. _ nee Novel (5-5). Fall, inadhy vig a Pr. junior standing. Py ohh Brittin 
p Basie of fiction from the mances 
Pree aes sy. &. og ban: Gong tranen + rent cqandinty a atoms ager gem 


18th Century. The second quarter provides a survey of the English novel from Jane Austin 
to Thomas Hardy. 


491. Ame P Summer, Pr., junior standin Cc t-Garcia 
Payne ape A gp ern ett Bap ag cog aided 
GRADUATE COURSES 
610. Introduction to Graduate S in ) Enea Winter. Woodall 
Theory pair ypc ir 1 oaay = age lta ©). isoratese. This course is required 


of all graduate English Bact ry 


611-12. Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5). Summer. 
Designed for the secondary school teacher of literature, this course emphasizes the study of 
literature by types and by historical periods. The first term, dealing with the English litera- 
ture of the Pre-Renaissance, Renaissance, and Post-Renaissance periods, concentrates on 
poetry, drama, and the essay. The second term, dealing with English literature of the 
nineteenth century and with American literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
concentrates on fiction, history, and biography. 


615. shemale You) cans ees ec wcirce pen, Winter. nae Bion 
ternate years 
tellectual ee ee aerate Sean eli chiteiey Rpattoa Ailony Rees 
Hobbes, and Bunyan will be studied in the Grit siz weeks in the second, the poets from 
Donne to Bu 


616-17. 7. Studies fs in the American Language (5-5). Summer. 


etal arenes Goan seer aa aeatas oe tant eaanaae: tee oe the 
lll ge Pe pl i Bergen Peg pr of the grammar of the language. Both courses 


are designed to Serr are ated beara cas a bescerogae’ off Manele petatt- 
ples and an Se aE dean at aie te Mantle ho, tae Wenchdng af veadiog and 
writing. 

620. Tw tieth Century Writers (¢ Sprin Benson 
An tatensied. arate 0 ©. ore Chee ‘adie’ Senit, wail Raeatioeeelhers. 
8 Pe Te cachet ty aides abe Be pots 

630, Morava Literature (5). Spring. Moore 


types of medieval English literature from 1200 to 1500 in the first 
yee Se stata: Gir derdamnal i thal titees Som tas winibwcuntery Ques 
quaeritis to the English interlude. The literature is read in translation, 


641. Old English (5), Fall Gosser 
An elementary study of the language and literature of the English people before the Norman 


Conquest. 
651-2. Studies in American Literature (5-5). 651, Fall; 652, Summer. 
Current-Garcia, Patrick 
An intensive study of the works of two or three major American writers both as literature 
and as a reflection of American civilization ur 

654. Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5-5), F Brittin, Haines 
Alternately this course treats the dramatic oe. of re and Elizabethan drama 
exclusive of Shakespeare. A maximum of ten hours of credit may be eamed. (Jacobean 
drama in 1957-58.) 

655. English Literature of the Na ape 8 Century (5). Winter. McCann 
The principal writers from Dryden lake with some reference to the intellectual, social 
and political trends of their age. 

657. Studies in English Literature in the Nineteenth Century hi Winter. Ha a 
A study in alternate quarters, of selected Victorian prose writers 
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661. peep 5). Spring. Gosser 
the works with special attention to The Canterbury Tales and Troilus and 


662. we G). Winter. (Offered i in alternate years.) Haines 
the poems and representative prose works, focusing on Paradise Lost. 
680, History ol or nnignt Grim (5). Spring. Malone 
of major cri of western literature from Aristotle to the present. 
699. Gaekick- wed Shade: Credit to be arranged, Graduate Stalt 
Journalism (JM) 
Associate Professor Burnett 


In addition to coopieting. e general requirements re by the School of 
seme ant Ss eae oe English-Jouralism ournalism major takes 35 hours of course work 
in English and Journalism. hours should include EH 390, three j 

ed thie OOD and 400 Engle comes Though a student may major in 
and minor in journalism, he is not Ao goat Nc tege e-Bo Loo eae 


also journalism as a minor, Students maj 7 gece 
inoing i jurul should report the Profesor af Journalism fr aise tee 
pro 


grams of study 
English 101-2 or 103-4 is a prerequisite for all courses in journalism. 


221. Beginning Newswriting 
Introduction to eS style, and mechanical practice. Supplemented by 
work on the college veLeaa 


223. Beportios Sh Pr., 
and g (5). in SS fee aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, Sup- 
plemented by ingens on the college newspaper. 
224. Copyreading and Editing he os ene 
The methods of editin rpg ecadlines, basic make-up and proof reading. 
315. Agricultural Tournalicm (3). 
Designed for students of agriculture and home economics. Introducing the practices of 
news coverage and writing, with major emphasis on specialized fields of study. 
$22. Aer Weitin Ring (5). Fi Ex., JM 221 of permission of the instructor, 

Ga the writing of “buman interest” and feature articles for new?- 

papers be atrial fo with consideration given to the marketing of manuscripts. 

823. The Weekly Newspa . P 221. 
The Bene ltt at A se a in editing the weekly newspaper, as differing 
from the metropolitan daily. 

421. Photo-Journalism (5). 

A study of the uses and processes of photography in the newspaper and magazine field. 
Operation of press cameras and the technique of developing, printing, and enlarging of 
hae is provided 

465. The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 
A study of development of the American Press, the principles and ideals of modern 
journalism, and the law of the press and radio. 
GRADUATE COURSE 


605. Agricultural Newswriting (3), Lec. 4. Pr., 20 hours of Journalism or consent of 


imstructor. 

A study of the methods and problems of writing agricultural and home economics news, 
feature articles, and columns for publication. Special attention is given to improving com- 
munication of effectiveness between the specialist and the public. 


Foreign Languages (FL) 


Head Professor Skelton 
Associate Professor Hamilton 
Assistant er Ikenberry and Monahan 
Instructors Helmke®*, Warbington, and Wolverton® 


The Department of Foreign Languages offers elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced courses designed to acquaint the student with the structure of the language and 
to develop in him some facility in the actual use of the language through a combined 


© Temporary, 
®° On leave. 
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conversational and reading approach. At an early level the student is introduced 
through the foreign lan to the back , and the civilization of the 
speakers of that language, upper | voted to fostering an understanding 


nad sn sppretation oe eee literatures, 
A minor in most cases in the completion of FL 322, 332, or 352. A major in 
foreign languages requires the completion of seven courses above the one hundred 
sore Then cones en cir e oie my ra eo apna Pas 
contemplate working a ma or guages 
Consalt watts e-eee Sees 
Students who have leted two or more years of a foreign language in high 
school should continue that language on the intermediate level. College credit is not 
granted for an elementary course when the student has pursued that language two 
years in high school. 
French 
121, Elementary French (5). 
this course is to give the student the fundamentals of the French language 
cepeibies ruth uy neehe eheaaak souttinatten’ thao’ Wall pababt Constant stress will be placed 
on oral and aural practice, with special emphasis on idiomatic expression. 


. Elementary French 5). Pr., FL, 121 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 


122 
221. Inte i eS valent. 
mediate French (5) Pr., FL 122 or equi len 


222, Intermediate French (5). Pr, FL, 291 or equivalent, 
qh vcher 


$21. Hones —_— Oy. Fea ee Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
anit seceded waves Continued emphasis on vo- 
cay tiling end ea practic. 


322. Advanced French (5). FL 222 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 321, rer tp review of French grammar and practice in composition, 


421, Contemporary French Literature Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in the literature of Ay tela and twentiate centuries. Advanced prac- 
tice in conversation. 

422, Contemporary French Literature (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 421, 


423. Survey of French Literature 5). Pe WE 2 FL BS os or equivalent, 


A study of the development of de geste through the 


classical period. 

424, Survey of French LAecatute 5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
A ——a of FL 423. The t of French literature from Romanticism to the 
™ em * 


Spanish 
131. Elem panish 
pager he to the aoe of the Spanish language, with practice in speaking, under- 
alr reading, and writing. 
132. Elementary Spanish . a (5). Pr., FL 131 or equivalent, 
A pom of FL 1 


231. cami Pr., 132 al 
Drsugved to scat the 1). with Se er Spain while providing practice in 


reading and 

282. Intermediate Spanish Tt (5). Pr., 231 or equivalent. 
An introduction to — terature. Representative works of outstanding Spanish writers 
will be examined. 

831. anced Spanish FL 232 valent. 

: * nis = of aoe and “tbe dream writers with & review of Spanish grami- 

mar and practice in aaa, at 

332. Advanced Spanish IT a FL 232 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 331. pean ne aap years pelea 

. Contemporary Spenisty Literst Literature I Pr., FL 232 

ee Selected readings in oP R i reedee deh and conikt iene Advanced 

practice in ae 


BRB 


s 


151. 


152. 
251. 


252. 


351. 


352. 
451. 


452, 


241, 


242. 
341, 


261. 


361. 


171. 


172. 
271. 
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Contemporary Spanish Literature II (5), Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in Spanish-American literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
Advanced practice in conversation. 


Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 

A study of the development of Ms cdres fiternture from Poema del mio Cid through the 
Golden Age. 

Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 433. The development of Spanish Literature from the Decadencia 
to the contemporary period. 


German 


Elementary German I (5). 
An introduction to the structure of the German language, with practice in speaking, under- 
standing, reading, and writing, 
Elementary German II (5). Pr., FL 151 or equivalent. 
A spamag ei of FL 151. 

German I (5). Pr., FL 152 or equivalent. 
Designed to provide the student with an understanding of the civilization of Germany while 
providing practice in reading and speaking the language. 
Intermediate German II (5). Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 
An introduction to German literature. Representative works of various German authors will 
be studied. 
Advanced German I (5). , FL 252 or equivalent. 
Recognized works of cay writers, with a review of German grammar and practice in 
composition. 
Advanced German ( . .. FL 252 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL eres emphasis on vocabulary building and oral practice. 
Contemporary rok Literature I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in German literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Advanced 
practice in conversation. 


Contemporary German Literature II (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
A continuation of 451. 


Survey of German Literature (5). Pr., FL, 252 or equivalent. 

A study of the development of German literature from the beginnings through the Age of 
German Classicism (Schiller and Goethe). 

Survey of German Literature ( Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 453. The dev elopment of German literature from the Age of Roman- 
ticism up to the present. 


Italian 
Elementary Italian I (5). Pr. Permission of the instructor. 
An introduction to the structure the Italian language, with parctice in speaking, under- 


standing, reading, and writing. 


Elementary Italian T (5). Pr., FL 241 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 2 

Intermediate Stalin . 5). Pr., FL 242 or equivalent. 

An introduction to the civilization "and the literature of Italy while providing practice in 
reading and speaking Italian. 


Portuguese 


Elementary Portuguese I (5). Pr., Permission of the instructor. 
An introduction to the structure of the Brazilian language, with practice in speaking, under- 
standing, reading, and writing. 


. Elementary Portuguese I (5). Pr., FL 261 or equivalent. 


A conticeatinns of FL 26 


Intermediate wtih bart I (5). Pr., FL 262 or equivalent. 
An introduction to Brazilian civilization and Luso-Brazilian literature. 


Russian 
Elementary Russian I (5). 
An introduction to the Russian language, with practice in reading, understanding, speaking, 
and writing. 
Elementary Russian i (5). Pr., FL 171 or equivalent, 
A continuation of FL 17 
Intermediate Russian I (5). Pr., FL 172 or equivalent. 


An introduction to Russian civilization. Emphasis on acquisition of vocabulary and practice 
in reading. 
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Forestry (FY)* 


Professors DeVall, Christen, and Hodgkins 
Associate Professors Johnson and Posey 
Assistant Professors Beals, DeBrunner, Larsen, and Steensen 
Instructor White 


102-3, ,,Antroduction to Forestry (1-1). Lec. 1. Fall, Winter. 


104, 


105. 


tation course for freshmen students covering x ee na gen rar eta 
seh as well as curriculum requirements and related academic relationships 


Forest Cartography (2). Lab. 6. 

Introduction in the use of drafting instruments, engineering lettering, conventional map signs 
and symbols and application to planimetric and topographic maps, map design and grids. 
Forestry Convocation (0). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A semi-quarterly forum required of ‘all forestry students except in summer quarters. Visiting 
lecturers from all segments of federal, state, and private forestry will discuss topics of in- 
portance to the forest economy and interest to students. 


201-2, | eeremeirne ft via yar Lab, 6. Fall, Winter. Pr., BY 202, or permission 


203. 


$01. 


302. 


310, 


SLL. 


313. 


315. 


316. 


390, 
391. 


of instructor. Cong, ESS 04 or EG 102. 

A course dealing with the identification, taxonomic and ecological characteristics, and the 
Seatetion Of Dapotiae nae eearee ae ek. One quarter devoted to Angiosperm 
and one quarter to Gymmosperms, 

Silvics (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., AY 305, BY 306, th Baws 

The influence of Fs econ ae acne, : growth, and characteristics 
of forest vegetation and the effect of forest cover on the site. en se ccamsation of tosede 


. Forest Mensuration (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 202, CE 201. 


A course dealing with the methods and equipment used in measuring and computing the 
and volume of products; the prepara- 
es; principles of sam cieilthe ab applied. to tebie 


Silviculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 392. 
Methods of g for reproduction and stand im improvement. Methods of slash disposal; 
silvicultural plans. 


Forest Fire Co = th Lec. Lab. : SY Winter. Bia. rn, funlor standing. 

course , including organization, 
inode of. Fag Ba nen ay er Seteotion ie aera fires. Transportation, 
communications, and the operation, repair and maintenance of forest fire equipment. Public 
relations problems. 


5 
4 
§ 
2 
é 
: 
é 
E 
E 


. Tools of Wood-Working Industries (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., junior 


standing. 

The chuticter and use of the principal tools, both hand and machine, employed in wood- 

using industries. 

Advanced Bensoretion ons. (9), Eee Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 390. 

Statistical and tion and interpretation of stand, stock, and 

yield tables; determination of size quality. 

Wood Techno Fall. Pr., quarter f Dendrol 
nology I (5). L460, 8, Ieee eee Sag oth rersina hed scagtenks 

sore cee ag Nauide ot tha chad: th Weems. 

F F 3 Lab. 4. F Wetes. 3 Pr., 

arm Forestry (5). Lec. 3, all, er a ee eae & 


(Not open to ts in the degree F 
agricultural economy. MT dice ct lich ae Magee Mg arapnl< Bona gle gy on 
woodlan Alabama conditions. 


Seeding and Planting Lec, Ne Ee cones 
Ton thay and practice yo ae seeding, and eae tied 
Te en ee eee 


ber ae nceggeame mgd Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., junior standing or permission of 
Vordueaneale of economics as applied to the business of forestry. Supply, demand and 
price relationships and predictions for the future, Input-output relationship in production. 


Field Mensuration (5). Jae. 5 Lah. £3.) Remmosr: Bro EX FY 204. 
cal experience and field application of forest mensuration principles. 


<i pa . tee 1} aah Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., CE 201, 


Surveying and mapping 


® The prerequisi 
senior students in other 


SRA Sy Oo a ee 
departments. 


aie 


Es 


= 


4. 


& 


7. 


431. 
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Forest Ecology ry (3). 1 Lec. 1, » Lab. 6 Summer. Pr., FY 203. 
Field study of the a © Ce the growth and development of 
forest stands. cao daGised teak eerie be the Piedmont of Alabama, 


Alabama Forest Industries meyer Lec, 1, Lab, 6. Summer, 
Inspection of pulp and paper wood preservation plants, sawmills, furniture factories, 
cooperage and plywood factories. 


Forest Site Evaluation (2). Lee, 1, Lab, 3. Summer, Pr., FY 203, 
og training in quantitative evaluation of the productivity of forest sites on the basis of 


and Game Management (5). Lec, 5. Spring. Pr., FY 392, 
rer oe of range and game Fe as applied to forest properties. 


Lamber nad acon a (3). Lec. 2, La 3. Fall. Pr,, FY 308. 
aaa’ including hardwoods and softwoods; yard, 


Forest Management (5). Leo, 5. Winter. Pr., FY 301 and junior standin 
Organization and administration of forest est properties; theory of working plans; cerciaiion 
of cuts; cutting cycles and ste 


Logging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Coreq. FY 301. 
A study ei logging methods and the factors affecting the costs in each phase of logging. 
Field practice given in the safe use of mechanical logging equipment. 


Regional Silviculture (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 301 and junior standin 
A study of the val er ae ds, species, and problems of Seenersie aa eat ee 
ne Ribena, or chicas te ale ae tee 


Photogrammetry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Fall, Winter. Pr., FY 390 and junior 


The use of aerial photographs in Forestry. Particular emphasis is placed on specifications 
for forestry photographs, basic map control, planimetric mapping, form-line mapping, 
timber type mapping and timber volume estimation. 


Advanced Forest Management (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 407 and 
junior standing. 

Review of steps and procedures in preparation of management plans; preparation of man- 
agement plans for selected areas. 

Forest Research Methods (3). Lec, Lec. 3, Lab, 3, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Review of statistical and sampling methods. Experimental esign and analysis of data. 


Wood Gluing and Lamination (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Fall. Coreg., FY 311, Pr., 
PS 205 and junior i 
Types and characteristics of woodworking glues. The theory, design, and manufacture of 


laminates and other glued products, The student will be introduced to research techniques 
and procedures by pursuing a specific study that will culminate in a comprehensive report. 


Forest Valustion (3). Lec. 5. Fall. . Fr., EC 200, FY 204, and junior standing. 


Bases and methods of determining the e of stunpage and 
paged aye Neen Ral romp he Bhig hat wig oy coer eee peter 
enterprise. Computation of financial maturity of trees and stands, 


Forest Tree Nursery Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 315 and 


ronan pp I, PT Ti seo ae  aaea 
Soil Management techniques directly related to seedling quality will be stressed. 
hp rac ey Al Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Winter. Pr., FY 311, CH 203, PS 
a ge chemical nature of wood substances; wood-liquid relations, thermal and 
electrica] properties, chemical processing of wood. 

Mea a ey tas at Lec, 3, Lab, 6, Spring. Pr.. FY 311, PS 205, and 


Schonniatl petition Gk. tonal) Seanad wilaadie tis’ aitnas eo weed, principles used in 
design of wood structures. 
Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., FY 311 and 
junior standing. 


Panciples and grectioes. of sensoniiy an iopreguation off wood, study of ened dechoying 
agencies. 


. Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., FY 432 and 


junior ' 
Required for wood technology majors only. Laboratory study of techniques and equipment 
used in the seasoning and impregnation of wood. 


454. 


440. 


450. 


600. 


601. 


602. 


603. 
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Forest Policy, (2). Mpa Pr., junior standing, 

Development of in the United States eRe the background of cultural 
heritages and national economic. situations as causative factors Some time is devoted to 
several basic considerations important in developing forest policy 


Forest Products Merchandizing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr., FY 204, junior 
Satrodinction OF both Seuitdl sedi ckieet teiieiha ‘et Sha) Beet ceddocts market serves as a 


basis for the course. Special emphasis is placed on relationships between stumpage value, 
pear y Peat Se pec men an hy” pwn mi Problems designed to demonstrate the 


effect of integrated poi orest products are supplemented with sawmill demon- 
strations and Seld discussions. 
Farm Forest Management 1 I Sones Lec.-Dem, 4, Pr., graduate standing. 


Field demonstrations hods of measuring forest products and computing 
atouer td rath, of don cand igh deatanhae ie eae eee ela nat tees 
Methods of thinning, stand improvement, and harvesting, applicable to woodlot management. 


Small Woodland Management (5). Summer. For majors in Education or Agri- 
cultural Education, by consent of instructor. 

The importance of small forest holdings in the national, regional, and state economies, An 
evaluation of trends in ownership patterns and their related problems, Characteristics used 
in recognition of forest stands comprising major forest types. Principles of forest manage- 
mont and their application. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Microtechnique of Woody Plants (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Fall. Pr., FY 311. Staff 
Preparation and sectioning of woody tissues for microscopic study. Care and use of the 
sliding microtome, staining, counterstaining, and mounting of sections. 
Wood Chemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Spring. pig: Ey 0, CH 208. Richards 


Detailed study of the physical and chemical na and modified cellulose and 
their derivatives. Sek ur ao tecaieduien coma. Ths cheesieal Wnalyels 0? erccd. 


Chrouasstey. ob WV anek Giiae, EOE, iP SRE OERS 1 Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
Spring. Pr., CH 208 Richards 
composition and characteristics of the synthetic resins used in glues and Snishes. The 
chemical nature of the inorganic and organic chemicals used as fire retardants and preserva- 
tives. Testing methods, 
Timber Physics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., FY 431, MH 202. Staff 
of the calculus deriving the equation used in mechanics. Solution of simple dif- 
phe Ppp Ble oF BN bee Ayn: wg heh ar ye tiees Stress analysis by 
graphic and analytic methods. Relation of minute structure of wood to mechanical proper- 
ties. Electrical and other non-mechanical rneteiniodveh weet iaaitebens selaliacs he. ond. 


604-5. Preservative Evaluating Techniques (3-3). Lec, 1-1, Lab. 6-6. wine haere 


611. 


612. Forest Influences (5). Lec. 


+s permission of instructor. 

and care of pure cultures of wood rotting fungi. Sdiceeiad tae boat 
Agar and wood block methods of preservative evaluation. Use of agar culture and soil 
cultures. Weight loss and strength loss as criteria of decay. Resistance to termites and 
marine borers. Planning service tests. Use of complex statistical design. Study of synergism 
in preservative mixtures. 
- Mechanics of Wood Cutting Tools (S). Lec, 2, Lab, 3, Fall. taff 
Study of the action of saw teeth, planer cutterheads, and veneer knives and their 
shape and material of construction. Study of angle, depth, and rate of cutting and the 
resultant power consumption. Review of new developments in the field. 


Advanced Forest Soils (5), Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Fall. pet EER ee oree 


Importance af morphological, plysicel snd chemical properties o& forest sole, és tion 
to growth of trees. Classification of forest soils on the basis of productivity. Special emphasis 
on forest soils in the southern pine region. 

4, Lab, 3, Winter. Pr., FY 203. Hodgkins 
Effects resulting from the presence of forest or brush upon man, climate, soil productivity, 
erosion, soil water, runoff, stream How and floods. Review of the field of forest hydrology. 


614. Forest Land Valuation and Tenure (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., FY 427 


617. 


. Christen 
ure in the United States. Advanced work in 
ppraisal. 


Rorset Sereee Woe Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter, Pr.. FY 417, FY 427. Becking 
een or De ce iaie als Geemealnd davon in’ Raw lervebeth. Geerttions. 
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640. Farm Forest t Management II ( Il (3). Lee. 4. Pr., FY 440 and graduate standing. Staff 
pot eae yr er for continuous. forest production. Methods of balancing 
and drain, and plans for the efficient administration of the woodlot as a business. 
690. Fossstry Seminar (3). Spring. Stalf 
ced study of current literature and recent developments, with written and verbal 
ete on selected problems 
695. Special Problems (8 to 8 hrs.) All quarters. Staff 
Study of a special pro in forestry or wood utilization. Such a problem will be of 
lesser magnitude tg : oe but will test the student’s ability to do thorough library 
as well as any needed laboratory or field work, and to prepare a comprehensive 
report on his findings. The work ee be spread over more than one quarter, but shall be 
limited to a total of eight quarter hours. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. Staff 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation (PE) 


For listing of courses see page 296, 


History and Political Science (HY) 


Head Professor Reynolds 
Professors Partin and Rea 
Research Professor McMillan 
Associate Professors Ivey, Johnson, Kendrick, Larson and Parrish 
Assistant Professors Belser, McNorton, Metzger, Naylor, Owsley, Reagan, 
and Williamson 


Instructor Nancy C. Robinson 


In addition to the regulations — Ss Bette: the major in the School of Science and 
a as stated on page 184, additional requirements apply to the History 
ma 

The major will include HY 311 Medieval History, 5 quarter hours; HY 312 Mod- 
ern European History, 5 quarter hours; HY 313 Recent European History, 5 quarter 
hours; and as a required elective either PA 410, PA 420, PA 430, or PA 440 (total 
5 quarter hours). 


101, History of the United States (5), 
A study of the history of our country to 1865. Required of majors and minors in the Social 
Sciences in the School of Education. 
102. NS ene 
the history of neophyte meng Required of majors and minors in the 
oak Selon iar he dehocad enaaon 
aay it ry: Current Events (1), 
of the events of the world today based on current periodicals. 
107. Suited States History 2) 
This is a general survey American History covering important phases from the period of 
Sg Mg Bh Ramee ti A ares Credit for this course excludes credit for HY 101 
or 


204. History of the Modern World (3). General elective. (Credit in History 208, 
312, and 313 excludes credit for this course.) 
A brief survey of major Ser pacisdle OF smioerd "Mlebtey ual Wd. Yonkidh chmtabuating Op che 
modern world civilization. Primarily intended for students in Engineering curricula. 


Ht 


206. United States Geeitkineat (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in HY 209 ex- 

cludes credit for this course.) 

A survey course in national, state, and local government. 
207. World i Existory Pr., rp oy naa stending. 

a course gives sala of ts World History from ancient times to 
208. World History Pr., sophomore standin 

Neb sete yee alg Ma > popoeors leading events i World History from 1648 to the present. 
209. National Government (5), Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in HY 206 excludes 

credit for this course.) 

SE eee oe nee eee ee eee ee government in the United 
210. State Government sophomore standing. 

Se a oe Ch ee hee Rnty ak veedtion: i sabba and municipal govern- 


ment of the United States with Facorata F on Alabama government. 


SLL. 
$12. 
313, 
314, 


S22. 


371. 
403. 


404, 
406, 
407. 


408. 


409. 
410. 
411. 


420. 


421. 


451, 


452, 


472. 
48 Ll. 


Be 
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Medieval History y 5). junior standing. 
aromas Hw arf ee eS ere nisin Make se shit bes af Dinoray. 


Modern European — Pr., junior standin 
A history of Europe from as Ae (). get to 1815. al 


Recent E opean History junior standing. 

Recent Europems Suey Ree ae ee puthid: Heice Wind Wer Z 
United States Col ala} Fitoniy 2), nev yt eer Pr., junior standin 
poate al eae ities (3). a ie. tritedox tecan thate ae 
aa nape sha Agedieana Salieatiane 


. International Organization (3). General el elective. ce junior standing 


This course traces the evolution of interna tion from the beginning through 
the United Nations. 

The United States in World Afia Affairs rs (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
A brief survey of the influence which nited States has exerted in international 

(Excludes credit for HY 421.) 


History of the wast (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
A brief history of the development of ee 


The A f Jefferson and Jackson 
A tee Of heed i preg Meco A Ja soy Rey feeee Mae of ~ ay government under the 
Constinvaion through the Macs thr of 1850. 


Recent United States ny (5). (5),' Ex.; pumlor standing. 
A study of United States history 

The Civil War and Reconstructi Fx, junior standing. 

A ody oh a poeied, wate on tary aspects of the period covered. 
Political Science (5). pr. HY. 50'S) 560 ind baler pew g. 

A systemutic study of the nature, scope, and methods of political science; the origin, forma, 
and functions of the state, with special emphasis on the development of political theory. 


United States Political Parties (5), Pr., junior standing. 
seat of the development of political parties, their policies and influence in United States 


Constitutional History f the United States junior, stand 
A survey of the origins Sar develbeenebs of the bs (S). tee United ae 
Political (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A history of political thought from ancient ome to the present, 
Local Government (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A study of county, city, and town governinent, with particular emphasis on their operation 
in Alabama. 
Hist f Russia or standing. 
repre Aged = NE ee ee Le, wetaghe Erich, iter Wien te tes grein 
Particular emphasis Tad on present domestic institutions and foreign policy. 
A History f U.S. Diplomacy (5). Pr., HY 107 and junior 

pisos of the chief events in , Os with foreign powers from the sop ey en 
Werte to the present, and a study of the organization and working of our diplomatic machinery. 
(Excludes credit for HY 322,) 


The Far East standin 
Pe eae te Se ee i a nasiioad OF tae Wec aet Beil becly: Vines 0 
the present. Emphasis is placed on internal affairs and institutions. 


Hi f Latin America G). 1] PY. 
A studs ot the political p). Slimnporeae See Spe ee 
emphasis on the inter-relations Lew the United States. 


Great Lenders Big junior 
A study of mph ed nH restsn Ww He eet moves of hit 


History of ‘of England 6 (5). tes 5 ee ae and social development of England. 


History of junior standin 
History of Alabama (8) Pe ju oe ciax he the queaeet: 


History of the South Pr., junior standing. 
A tury of the polltal, coor "and social development of the South from colonial times 


. United States Foreign Policy to 1865 (5). 
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628. United States Foreign Policy Since 1865 (5). 

629, Historical Methods (5). 

630. The Old South (5). 

631. The New South (5). 

632. Historical Laboratory: A Documentary History of the United States (5). 
633. English and European History (5). 

699. Research and Thesis (5). 


Home Economics (HE) 
Dean Spidle 


Professors Rose and T 
Associate Professors Spencer, Van de Mark, Glasscock, Ritchie, and Arnold 
Assistant I ei Layfield, aie, Cannon, Prather, Morrill, Rush, and Noble 
nstructors L , Dawson, and Goodrick 


Professional Courses 


100. Freshman Problems (3). Leo. 3. Summer, Fall. Spidle, Tyer 
An orientation course required of all Home Economic majors with special emphasis on 
“how to study” and problems confronting freshman students. 

104, Related Art (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Each Lorendo 
whe mg Aha re 4 elementary art and design. 5 is placed on the application of art 

301. Audio-Visual oe ree in Home Economics (3). Lec. 3, Pr., junior geese, 
in Home Economi Goodrick, 


A study of the use A development of illustrative and demonstration materials in ‘the fields 
of interest to home economists. 


304. Home and Family Life Life (3), Lec. 3, General elective, Each quarter. Layfield 


A study of the tionships of family members, economic and problems at all age 
levels, and aoaneanee tasks of individuals. Open to men and women. 
306. Personal Grooming (3). General elective. All quarters. Arnold 


Good grooming and its contributing factors. 

401. Extension Organization and Methods (5). Winter, Summer. Graves, Morrill 
Program planning, methods of communications used by extension and public Y Milities in- 
cluding history and organization. 

421. An Evaluation of the ek ee Field (5). , junior standin Spidle, Staff 
An evaluation of of the major Pre it and the working techniques involved 
in some of the he Pi eo eoattabin 

431. Senior Seminar (3). Fall and Spring. Pr., senior standing and a major in Home 
Economics. Rose 
A senior course required for all Home Economics majors. Survey and discussion of recent 
studies on opportunities and responsibilities for careers in Home Economics; analysis of 
characteristics, abilities, and skills necessary for success. 

GRADUATE COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The School of Home Economics offers major work leading to a Master's degree 
in Clothing and Textiles, Food and Nutrition, shew Life and Nursery Education, and 
Home Management. The student may elect either the Master of Science or the Master 
os Hoxpe Economics degree, except in the fields of Nutrition and Textiles in which a 

esis is required. 

To qualify for graduate study, voc cen eage: Lect ty dh eeomensc bab ga. te Bogert 
secomiiaee college or university, and sufficient back es Segond: to naga high quality work 
os e graduate level, The graduate catalog sh er informa- 

on. 
GRADUATE COURSES FOR ALL MAJORS 
Professors Spidle, Rose, and T 
Associate Professors Spencer, Van de Mark, Chatick. and Arnold 
Assistant Professors Prather, and Morrill 


421. An Evaluation in the Major Field 6). Spidle, Staff 
(See description carried in undergraduate listing.) 
601-2. Seminar in Home Economics (5-5). Staff 


Students make reports on the recent literature in the field of home economics. Seminar 
may be taken in any department: child development, clothing and textiles, foods and 
putrition, or home management. 
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603-4. Administration in Home Economics 


605, 


651. 


105, 
205, 


215. 


305. 
315. 


345, 


405. 


415. 


. Consumer Textiles (3), Lec. 3. General elective. Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Goodrick, 


Spidle 
A study of administrative policies and cones el. dealing with staff, personnel, curri tee 
student guidance, current trends, new legislation in education, budget implications, = 
program evaluation. This study is developed through lectures, group discussions, visitations 
to educational projects, and by visiting administrators. 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). Glasscock, Rose, Tyer 
> Sanyo xeeeeteh an eremmnan methods applicable to the various areas of Home 
cCOonomICcS. 


Research Studies in Home Economics (2-5). Staff 
Independent, advanced work on an approved project under the supervision of a professor 
in the student’s chosen field of study. 


Audio-Visual Aids in Home Economics (5). Staff 
This course is designed to aid home economists in analyzing, evaluating, organizing, and 
accumulating illustrative materials. 


. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. Spidle, Staff 


Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 
Clothing and Textiles 


Associate Professors Spencer, Glasscock, and Arnold 
Paint se Goodrick and Lorendo 


Fundam £ Clothing Lec. 2, Lab. 8 Arnold, Goodrick 
Selection neyo and fabric; na lih it and tS of garments fore personal use, 


Clothing for the Family (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Each quarter. Pr.. HE 105 or 
equivalent. Arnold, Goodrick 

A study of the economics of clothing for the statistical family group. Suitable garments 
are planned and made for members of the family. 


Clothing 6. Fall, Pr, HE 104, 105, Lorendo 
A stody See ae hen coal L eee. ere designing aoa, 


Tailoring (3). Lab, e. deiieraedl Seaieaee Pr., HE 205, OS, funior standing. Armold 


Consists of selection of fabric and tailoring of a suit or 
Textiles (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4 Fall. Pe, CH 103, 104, Glasscock 
The principal aim of the course is the development of sound judgment in the selection of 


textiles for personal and household use. 


. Fundamentals of Retailing bl The pa Pr. EC EC 200, junior standing. Amold 


A study of the practices 


» Retail Training (8). Fall. Pr., HE 325. Amold 


Three months practical experience with pay in large department store. Students are given 
formal instruction and supervision. Scheduled only by pre-arrangement. 
Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9. General Elective. Each quarter. 

Arnold, Goodrick, Lorendo 
A study of design and execution of creative crafts; viz., metal work, leatherwork, ceramics, 
weaving, fabric decoration. 


Glasscock 
SS OF Pee ee eee ee ee eee ee ae ONS 
problems. 
Snape fnigenun con 5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Spring. Pr., junior standing, HE 
215, and two quarters of othing construction. Arnold 
Consists of making dress forms, rncess bag draping and executing original designs. Designers 
and their methods are studied, 
History of Textiles (5), Lec. 5. Fg Renny, U8 OR, Saanew AGN, 
pencer 
A study is made of the development of the textile industry and of fabric design from the 
earliest times to the present . 


History of Costume (5). Lec. 5. Pr., Elementary art and junior os gi 


pencer 
A study of the outstanding historic modes in dress for men and women from early times 
to the present day. 
extile Testing (5). Lee. Lab. ¢ Winter. Pr., HE 315. Glasscock 
Aone Heat 3 Or ers standard textile rag. equipment according 
to A.S.T.M. methods, and the eatin wie data found to better consumer understanding 
and practices. 
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4 


417. 


437. 


447. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


. Flat Pattern Designing (5). Eras, 15 quarter bours undergraduate clothing. Staff 


A study of commer patten making. Developing a foundation pattern 

from which to S Geste eet. cut dhs Attention is given to variations from the norm 

of human body measurements and to the need for further research in designing for various 
age groups. 

Cantina ie Terties Liveentare (0). Spencer 
tten material in the field of Clothing and Textiles with special emphasis on 
pamphlets, and reports of recent research. Required of all candidates 

Sor ths tanta? dasnao ips Keehn ak Thatiiod 

Economics 0 SE ee eat ne Spencer 

pagers gota Ihe agen y Shey veneer tet extiles economics, modern trends 

in manufacture and distribution and labor laws = ei influence on clothing. 


Special Problems in Clothing Economics (5). Pr., HE 653. Spencer 

A study of individual fumily problems relating to economics of clothing and textiles, 
with practical application to the present day tAA, 

Problems in Home Decoration (5), Spencer 


The undergraduate course, HE 313, is used as a basis for advanced work along the same 
lines. Problems in valuing choice of materials and arrangements of exteriors as well as 
interiors of the home are made the topic of minor research. 


rae rece + alma ns Construction (5). Pr., 10 RE Se 


ee ee hike. sowaall Kei Samat aa eR i. leche iad pone tr 
of bringing commercial methods into the home or classroom. Minor research in newer 
methods of clothing construction. 


Detergency and Cotton Textiles (5). Pr., HE 315 or equivalent, Glasscock 
A study of the chemical relation of detergents, water, bleach, and mechanical action to 
cotton fibers (cellulose). 


Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). Pr.. HE 315 or equivalent. 
The study and application of the theory of A.S.T.M., A.A.T.C.C., and other standardized 
procedures. 


Family Life and Early Childhood Education 
Professor Tyer 
Assistant Professors Lauheld. Bliss, and Merrill 
Instructor Dawson 


Introductory Child Development (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, 5 aioe, 

Pr,, SY 201. Tyer, M 

Emphasis will be placed on prenatal development, maternal and infant care. 

Growth and Development of Children (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 211, SY 201. 
Lege Devers, Be 

A study of the mental, physical, social and emotional growth and elopment of 

with emphasis on the early years. Students observe and participate in the care of children 

in the nursery school and kindergarten. 


Guidance of Children (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., HE 407, Bee ee 


Id, Dawson Bliss 
2: ital: 2 kbs wa abiccnealad? Sktaal abated tie waleilabaee 

and community. reac techy ess St peggy bere se me pe hen eT Students par- 
ticipate in the guidance of the children in both the nursery school and kindergarten. 
Special Problems in Child Development Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. to be arranged. Pr., junior standing. Layfie Bliss 
A detailed study of the organization and management of a nursery school and 
garten, including selection of equipment. ett veiciak enidie wel be thas te epee 
and story telling, nature, music, art, and construction of play materials for children. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten Procedures (5). Lec. 2, acs 9. Pr., junior 
and HE 437, Tver, Layfield, Bliss 
An advanced course for majors in Nursery School and Kindergarten Education. The studen 
acetic egy hy eatin ieee pho Tony or Sgn tar. eng Agree cages oe Aameor- 
responsibility for the guidance of children under supervision of the staff. 
Family Relationships (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., HE 207, HE 407, — 
A mere interpersonal relationships among family members, with attention to human fos 
velopment, training and guidance of children. 


670. 


675. 


676. 


677. 


678, 


102. 


202. 


302. 


312, 


322. 


332. 


352, 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Personality De x 

Acmeibah aie y tigen ©). the factors which influence development. on. 
. Parent Education (5). Les Lec, Be dab. Buk Pr., HE 407. Tyer 

Group and individual conferen 

Pre-School Guidance ete Lab. ra Pr., HE 407. T 

An preticntoe of sore Ded “set Fore of guidance in laboratory groups of peeachor’ 

The Famil and Roy: Relationships Tyer, La Morrill 

Intensive ton of the family and its Ds (5). personality development hall, 

R in F Lif Devel ld, § 

Reading in Fan Life and Child Development ©. Laie, Spe 


school-age child; the adolescent; the young adult; problems of later maturity; changing 
family patterns. 


Advanced Child Development (5). Pr., HE 407, Layfield, Tyer 
An intensive and extensive study of of growth and with phasis 
upon environmental and Hse villa pet Ta Bm tr toga Deeper development and 
implications for guidance. Laboratory experiences where needed. 


Foods and Nutrition 


Associate Professors Van de Mark and Ritchie 
Assistant Professors White, Rush, Cannon, and Prather 


Basic Foods and Nutrition (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Each quarter. 

Ritchie, White, Cannon 
Elements of nutrition and principles underlying the fundamenta] processes and standards of 
food preparation. 


Meal Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Each quarter, Pr., hang 
The planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles ns nutrition, aesthetic value, 
management of time and the food budget on vurious economic levels. 


Table Service (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. Ritchie 

woaty 5 ee the accessories used for table service in their relation to each other 
od to the pacity poe of meals. sey ay of flower arrangements are studied and 
forms of the different food services in the home 


Food Science (5). Lec. 4, Lab..3. Ria Ck SOS Prather 
A study of the chemistry of carbohydrates, fa ts, proteins, vitamins and minerals applied 
to human nutrition. 


Food Preservation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall and Summer. Pr., VM 311 owe 
itchie 


The course consists of the study of the theory and practice of preservation of foods by 
fermentation, Se eas aes and freezing with special emphasis placed in better 
quality of foods preserved at hom 


Nutrition and Dietetics I (5). ‘Lee. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. cee Brahe 
t 

A study and application of the various factors in influencing the body's need for food. A 

course for majors in Nutrition or Nursing Science. 

Nutrition and Dietetics II (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, Pr.. HE 332. —— Prather 

A continuation of 

Institutional Organization (3). Lee. | 3. Winter, Summer. Van de Mark, Rush 

The organization and administration work in residence halls, clubs, lunch rooms, tea. rooms, 

hotels and hospitals. Study of physical equipment, personnel, ethics, marketing conditions, 

food purchases, records and accounts. Required field trips to residence halls, hospitals, ete., 

for observation, 


. Problems in Community Nutrition (3). incite oe Boag Che 


tchie, Cannon, White 
Study of the methods of presenting nutrition information or PB even engaged in com- 
munity work. Field experience. 


. Nutrition and Health (3). Lec. 3. General elective. Each quarter. 


Ven se Mark, White 
A study and application of the fundamentals of human nutrition. Food requirements of 
Ne ee eee amaie Wi Bead oa reat onmt ievale wea’ Omsableces Open to all 
students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors. 
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412. 


432. 


452. 


472. 


492. 


620. 


621. 


624. 


628. 


303. 


313. 
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ener ar Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., ign Pastime Paredoo Beir 

it 
Rid vaaginaitioad ab eeticlatae: ol pestdlttons! ta. weet wakealan pE ceedi tae? 94: ai-Guanemeutio 
aid in treatment of disease. 


tage oe Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Fall. sl mage ber rar and 

Van de Mark. Rush 
neha a menu planning, food buying, preparation and serving of foods. Use, opera- 
tion and maintenance of equipment. University kitchens are used for the laboratory ex- 
perience. 


Cafeteria Management (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and HE 352. 
Van de Mark, Rush 
A study is made of layouts, personnel management, foods and equipment applicable to 
Wield tee —— also includes administrative problems, records, portion and cost controls. 
trips. 
Ca (3). Lee, 1, Lab. 6. HE 202. Ritchie 
ees ) preparation ae ng Rh Fag Hc in field of catering. This applies 
to clubs, hotels and other institutions such as colleges. Problems studied include proper 
decoration, settings and table accessories. 
Food for the Young Child (5). Lee, 2, Lab. 0. Pr., H HE 102 and 202. __—swx Ritchie 
A study is made food and its preparation eeding during the pre-natal period 
Mt doethek, thn Sahih eater Ube chai oan epeeeeiad wee The college nursery school 
serves as a laboratory for this course. 


Experimental Cookery (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, HE 202, and 
CH 203 Van de Mark 


This course is based on a study of causes and effects of various methods of food preparation. 

It includes basic chemical reactions involved in food combinations, The course gives a 

foundation for work in food research. 

Community Nutrition (5), Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE 332 or HE 
White, Ritchie 

A study of problems involved in improvement of nutrition practices in the community, as it 

applies to high school teaching and Extension Service programs. 

Infant and Child Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE 332 

and HE 342. Ritchie 

Nutrition requirements for growth from prenatal life through adolescence. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Sagenetenanten Sosoneey ee Ses Pr., or uisite, CH 304. Van de Mark 
Food preparation nental stan int ‘giving instruction in tarp wn used in 
measuring quality of food. This Coun Ghia e Gaetins te witensot trod research, 
Advanced Foods (5), Pr., HE 202 and HE 462. Van de Mark 
Chemical and physical changes of importance in food preparation and processing. 
Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr., Fr. VM S 311 and HE 332. Prather 
arious problems which grow out of y of preservation of foods. These 


Lect are subjects for minor —— 
Readings in Food or Nutrition (5). Pr., HE S73, Nt CH 203. Van de Mark 
A critical survey of current literature in nutrition and ood consumption. 


Advanced Nutriion F (sy. Rae r HE 832, HE $42, CH 203, CH 208, Prather 
A study of carbohydrates, eins and the minerals. 


. Advanced Nutrition 1 . re coe 332, CH 207, CH 208. Prather 


A study of the vitamins and their. interrelationships. 


Research Methods in Nutrition (5), Van de Mark, Prather 
Special problems in human nutrition. 


Home Management and Family Economics 


Professor Rose 
Assistant Professors Morrill and Noble 


E Home mae Equine (5). Lee. 2, pes 6. Fall, Spring. Noble 


home equipment with selection, use and care, 


har House (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, 5. Fall ‘Winter, Spring. Spencer 
This course is planned to give the student an appreciati on of basic plans, both period and 
modern, from the standpoint of utility, beauty and economy. 

Home Furnishing (S). Fal all, Spring, | Summer. Pr., HE 104. Spencer 
This course is a study e furnishings both from an aesthetic and practical standpoint. 
This includes the amie of period farnitire and its adaptability to the home of today. 
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323. Home Management (5). All quarters. Pr., HE 202. Noble, Morrill 
phe ee nor pt a management of the home for the purpose of meeting 

n creating satisfying 
ne ee pets ac rp ideale ao pecan namcemammlietatll 


833. Clearieg and Lighting Equipment (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., PS 207, 


Principles underlying the operation and use of lighting, laundry and other cleaning aaraces 

348. Contemporary Materials and Finish 
A study of present day materials and meds A teed we omesd e in esate Rag 
renovating furnishings; refinishing, recaning and reupholstering furniture. 

353, Community and Family Health (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 3. General elective Al. Noble 
A study of health problems related to the community and family including ——— of aniie 
able health facilities with field trips. 

433. Food Equipment (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Winter, alternate Summers. Pr., junior 
standing, PS 207, HE 233. Rose, "Morrill 
Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment. 


443. Home Management Residence (5). Each quarter. Pr., junior standing, HE 202, 


and HE 323. Noble 
Residence in the home house gives actual experience in the different phases 
of ae Stress is placed on the process of management and satisfactory group re- 


453. The Consumer and the Market (5). Lec, 5, Winter. Pr., junior standing and 


EC 200. Rose 
A study of consumer problems connected with marketing; type of retail outlets, credit, 
advertising, standardization, labeling, and price policies. 


463. Family Economics (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., junior standing, EC oo 
ose 


453, 
A study of budgeting and consumer problems faced by the family. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


629. Community Nutrition and Consumer Economics (3). Pr., Ba pags Me Pe 
A three-week course to be offered in summer quarters of 1962 and co a 

630. Pr BE $23 and HE 4438. R 
Home Management, pai mg (5). Pr., 8 anx it 5. ose 
be used foe Senos and ai own Ts 


631. Trends in Home Management (5). Pr., HE 323 and HE 44 Rose 
Developments and trends in home management at the state, regional, and national levels. 


632. A d Equipment Lec. 3, Lab. 4. R 
aes bacco in the modern AL Equipment is tested = evaluated in yA 
ara henge here instructional and experimental studies are carried on 


' Housin Leo. 5. Br EC 200, HE 303, HE 323. Rose 
eS. Fee g 6). Data e Ee ieet ematical, ideal! ad ioctl ‘eayecth; 


present med ay 


634, Economic Problems of Families (5). Fr Rts He #35, He HE 453. Rose 
A study of income distribution, cost the business cycle, \ and economic 


provisions for unemployment, health, aes Old age, and dependents 


635. Advanced Home M ement and Equipment (3). Fr., casuals standing, 
A three-week course off a summer quarters of 1960-61 only, 


spas aie (HF) 


Professor 
Associate Professors Amling, Fisher, ean uruta, Harris, Jones, and Orr 
Assistant Professors Moore and Norton 
Instructor Martin 


The department offers a curriculum in Ornamental Horticulture and a major in 
general Horticulture. 

The major in general Horticulture prepares graduates for positions as market 
gardeners, truck growers, fruit and nut growers, or as extension or research specialists 
in horticulture. The subjects in this course deal with the production, preservation, 
storage, marketing, and uses of fruits, vegetables, and nuts, 
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The curriculum in Ornamental Horticulture stets bredaing in landscape werdaning, 
greenhouse management, nurse Management, tower shop management arbori- 
culture. Under the gui of his major professor the student in Ornamental Horti- 
culture pe ereney: field of b, nacmg his Junior Year. Through the choice of 
technical electives he may speci in chosen field, Graduates in this course are 
prepared for positions as teachers and extension specialists in these fields, as managers 

ouses, flower shops, nurseries, or a horticulture maintenance business. 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Ornamental Horticulture are 
required to have three months, or an equivalent of three months, practical experience 
in a greenhouse, nursery, cape sales lot, or flower shop, 


Ornamental Horticulture 


101. Introduction to Ornamental Horticulture (1). Lec, 1. Winter. Staff 
An orientation course for freshman students introducing all fields in Ornamental Horticulture. 


221. Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. Spring, Fall, Fisher 
The principles of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds 
and school grounds. The lecture-demonstration periods are devoted to the study of the 
identification and use of ornamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and 
maintenance of ornamental plants. 


222. Plant Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Fisher 
The identification, culture and use of ornamental trees in landscape plantings, 


223. Plant Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Orr 
hve Seneca, culture, and use of broadleaf and narrowleaf evergreens in landscape 
p gs. 

224. Plant Propagation (5). Lec, 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 201-2. Stalf 
The basic principles and practices involved in the propagation of horticultural plants. 


225. Flower Arranging (3), . 2, Lab. 2. Fall. General elective. Orr 
The principles and practices of Hower arranging for the home. 

321. Plant Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Spring. Fisher 
The identification, culture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings. 

322. Garden Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Fisher 
The identification, culture and use of annuals and perennials. 

323. Floriculture (5), 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., HF 224, BY 201-2. Furuta 
The es and practices of greenhouse construction and management. 

324, Floriculture (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., HF 323, Furuta 
Principles and practices of commercial cut Mower production. 

325. Landscape Design I (5), Lab. 15. Pr., HF 221. Fisher 
The planning of at ) small home grounds, 


326. Landscape Design II (5). Lab, 15. Pr., HF 221, 325. Fisher 
The planning of public areas and grounds of public buildings, including general layout, 
planting and detail treatment of special areas. 


327. Landscape Construction (5). Lab, 15 or Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 325 = 326. 
1S 
Planning and preparation of specifications for construction of structures that are considered 
a part of the landscape treatments of an area. Grading and modification of land areas for 
various purposes and problems in surface and underground water contro] to be included. 


421. Arboriculture {)- Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306, 309, and junior standing, Orr 
The principles practices of the care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, including 
pruning, tree surgery, ‘transplanting, and fertilization. 

422. Floriculture (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., HF 323 and junior standing. Furuta 
The principles and practices of the commercial production of greenhouse pot plant crops. 

423. Nursery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, AY 
304 and junior standing. Orr 
The principles and practices of the management of a commercial ornamental nursery. 


424, Plant ee (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4, Spring. Pr., HF 222, 223, 321, and 
junior standing. Fisher 
— bers a and practices of the combination and use of ornamental plants in landscupe 
P gs. 

425. Flower Shop (5). Lec. 3, Lec,-Dem. 4. Spring. Pr., HF 422, permission of in- 
structo 


r. Or 
The principles and practices of flower shop management and floral designing. 
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pee> Me perede eciige | ee Lec, 1, Lab, 8. Any quarter. Pr., spain eee 


429. 


201. 


401. 


404. 


405. 


407. 


408, 


410. 


601. 


Senior ot ts are Kader minor problems in either Landscape Maintenance, Nursery 
Management or Floriculture, on which independent library, Geld or greenhouse investiga- 
tions are made, under supervision of instructors. 


Advanced Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, 
and junior standing. Or 
Commercial propagation of Horticultural plants with emphasis on the physiological and 
anatornical principles. 


. Marketing Horticultural Specialty Products (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr., HF 324, 


HF 422, HF 4238. Furuta 
Study of channels and methods of distribution of floricultural and nursery products. 


. Advanced Gardening (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall or Spring. Pr., BY 


Landscape 
201, HF 221, graduate 
Principles and practices applying to the use of ornamental plant materials in landscaping. 
(Selected portions of this course may be offered as a 3 hour credit in the Master of Agricul- 


ture program.) 
General Horticulture 


Orchard Management (5). foc S, Lab..S., Back sponte Moore 

A practical course propagating, p pruning, Waltivetion, fertilizing, spraying, 
thinning, harvesting, pe mayne We 3 yp egy Berge Bc gee 
grown in the South. 


Vegetab ardening Lab. Each quarter. Nort 
os aotale = ayn oy ods Seger ee a ee a igen 


T aia Lec, 3, Lab. 4. wg Ha ne tua ang er stand ones 
Production oe of truck Special consideration is i atven Seen in 
Ls] e 


Fruit Growing (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., HF 201 and junior eee 


Production and marketing of commercial tree fruits grown in the South. 

Smal] Fruits (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr. HF 201 and junior standing. Amling 
A study of the principles and practices in the production of strawberries, grapes, 
blueberries, and brambles. 


Nut Culture (5). Lec. Shy ines 2. Fall. Pr HF 201 and junior standing. Amling 
Production and marketin pecans, walnuts, uts, tung, 


cousseisate bud EGRMAGi Gk els’ oid Woabislde #. gory ee Spring. 
arris 
Study of the harvesting, grading, packaging, and handling of fruits and vegetables for 


Commercial Vegetable Crops (3). Lec.-Lab. 4. Spring or Summer, Pr., HF 


508 and graduate standing. ones 

The application of of research information to the commercial production and handling of the 
principal vegetable crops. (Credit for both HF 408 and 401 may not be used to meet 
requirements for the Master’s degree 


Recent Advances in Small Fruits (3). Spring and Summer. Pr., HF 201 and 


ate Amling 
einer segle nmenereay EE WT ae ae to small fruit culture in Alabama. 
(Credit for both HF 410 and HF 405 may sot be used to meet requirements for the 
Master's degree.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. Staff 
nye involving broad purposes of research, discovery, and progress as related to the 
scientific method; research programs, horticultural programs, selecting projects, reviewing 
literature, preparing project outlines, conducting experiments, recording data, analyzing 
data, and publication of results. 


q Horticultural Lite Literature (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Any quarter. Amling 


A review of tural literature and history of horticultural enterprises, including vege- 
tables, fruits, and per pers ss The ihieemniy Bi of library assignments and reports. 


. Special Problems in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 


Pr., graduate standin Staff 
Selected problems in mit =F production, pomology, food technology, or ornamental horti- 


culture. 
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614. Seminar {). = Fall, | Winter, and Spring. Staff 
Study of in Agronomy and Soils, Botany and Plant Pathology, and Horticul- 
ture. A en Ein ives te om centicen Asati ak. eachermation Li uated te 
the students. This is a joint seminar among the Departments of Agronomy and Soils, Botany 

and Plant Pathology, and Horticulture. Required of all graduate students in these depart- 


ments, 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. Staff 


Industrial Laboratories (IL) 


Courses in the Industrial Laboratories Department are designed chiefly for those 
interested in the field of production. The basic areas included are casting, machining, 
inspection, forming, and other fabrication methods of manuf At- 
Sianttias dsj trbeh dies Soo Che eGR ‘soles Sin SOMERS engineering of industrial 
See involved in the various areas 

pan rr cle el hal ce Ahem eS a 
professional and technical training of Industrial Arts teachers for ele- 
and secondary schools. (See School Of Education for major and minor 

mentary and, 


These courses are available as electives to all students with the necessary pre- 
requisites. 


102. Welding Science and Application (1). Lab. 3. 
hope f rng principles and appli of welding and cutting processes in the fabrica- 
m 


103. Machine Tool Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. 
Introduction to metal removal] processes. as. pagina 


104, Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication (1), 
Methods and equipment used in design, uction pats fabricating of sheet metal products. 


. Foundry Technol 1). Lab, 3 
a Basic fundamentals ogy (1). in casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 


308. Gages and Measurements (5). Lee, 4, Lab, 3. Pr, TL IL 103. 


in the science of measurement as applied to production and inspection of industrial 
products, 
Manufacturing Processes 
These courses are designed to pant ewe the student with the basic Saran peas 
processes including an eco ae of machines, tools, and materials, and design of p 
ucts in the respective areas below: 


301, perenne pie adie wR area a (3). Lec, 3. Pr., IL 105, 
of materials, methods, and design of cast products. 

302. Man sctet Wade dasa Machini 3). Lec. 3. Pr., IL 103. 
Ar peady 42 the vehochele 08 thnchaibtg ae ee 

303. Pea aoa Processes—Shaping, Forming, and Fabricating area (3). Lec. 3. 
A study of materials and methods involved in the production of metal products by shaping, 
forming, and welding processes, 

405. Epeemee 2 Wenn, Exsioneiak Lec, $, Lab, 4. Pr., IL 102. 
Advanced phases and allied processes. Studies in design, weld- 
ce Mer ape tier carer emirate aie oper sth aged yh cereal 

406. Problems in Machining (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., IL. 103, 


Advanced eh etal machining with emphasis on production machines and accessories. 
The fo courses designed po for the preparation of teachers in 
Industrial Arts su ees related fields. Some of these courses are recommended 


for those interested in avocational areas and hobbies. 


101. Woodworking (1). Lab. 3. 
uction to machines, tools, and materials used in working with wood and plastic. 


307, 
402. 


403. 


415. 


416. 
417. 


418, 
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General Metals (5). J Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Design, construction and finishing art metal projects, 


Advanced Woodwurking ( he, S, 1B 4. Fro Ts YE. 
Gtaiies on declan, SOnaiCn gen and finishing fin 


General Shops (5). Lao. 5 a Pr., senior ae 
Problems of organization of unit shops into integrated  vhole for effective use in high school 
teaching. 


Shop Work for Elemen Teachers (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, | 
Methods, materials, an involved in conducting activity programs in schools 
recreational centers. 


Materials of Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 5. Pit co pena San 
History and of various materials used 


oO " re ‘tr, senior 
phe erverse of Shop Comms () ick ee Si 


inetd La eae “ Ke RpAER 
Fundamentals of design as applied to Industrial Arts projects, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


611-12, Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pr., graduate sta standing. 


307. 


310. 


811. 


315. 


314. 


$15. 
316. 


Advanced study of technology and method in selected areas 


Industrial Management (IM) 


elise v Cobb 
Associate Professors Coppedge and Layfield 
Assistant Professors er ‘ee Morgan, and Stewart 


. Production Control (5), Lec, Pr., IM 306. 
Planning, schedulin 


uling, routing, phe in manufacturing operations; production 
control systems; mechanisms for production control. 


atrial, Manegrens. Pr. 
iateatre | (5). Bis sepucmnare. stents in S iestzy, evolution of industry 


see eenanasads coeadinalion Gx aeeael ab exitacinld cost, production, purchasing, store- 
keeping, inventory, quality; hin itera dates tind. aban’ ots enaioahe 


Engineerin Pr., sophomore standin 
Principe Practices, organization, ad and procedures foe industrial accident prevention and 


Inventory Control Pr IM 306 and IM 302. 
So pects Bo Mh Bone Ret the programming of materia] requirements, 
 achaidintud: dtaone all 


Methods Engineering Lec. Katy. Be Fes Eee BOO aad Jenin stants 
sethads Engener eis oe ia shoe ", motion economy; eee coho 

glecion of materials fay, fates, and equipment and the plication of 
methods time measurement determination of economical method of 
manufacture. 


Time Study (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 8. Pr IM 310. 

er Se ee applying the principles governing the establishment of standard data 
the various forms required for methods time ~teas a aathenteeng aaomeclgaman nar 

raion planning and standard cost; and the use of time measuring equipment in problems 

pgs see tlt prays Sous sero 

Budget Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EC 214 and IM 306. 

Purposes, preparation, and administration tion of industrial budgetary contro] of 

purchases, materials, labor, Spain ae expense, production, plant, and equipment, 

Electronic Data Machines (3). “BS pont near or standing. 

The function dex plies yrereve 3 data processing eq ent, with an introduction to digital 

computers. 

Digital Computer Programming 8). Pr. IM SI junior 

Principles of cand computer aon Bie Dh doe peerem on data Se 

Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., IM 306, IM 310, 


Electronic Data Processing 
IM 311, IM $13 ‘and IM 315. 
The application of digital computers to industrial problems. 
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402, 


405. 


410. 


411. 
412. 


413. 
414, 


415. 
417. 


4158, 


301, 
305. 
401 

402. 
405. 
421, 
422. 


423. 


Auburn University 


Quality Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EC 345 or MH 467 and senior 


omer, method of quality control for economical manufacture; inspection methods; organ- 
ization and procedure for quality control; determination of sample size. 

1 inimical Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, EG 105, IM 302, and IM 
Design and layout of industrial plants. 


Problems in Industrial Management (5). Pr., IM 302, IM 311, EC 345, and 


Application of ental principles to problems of industry as guide for decisions of 
management. 

Industrial Training (5). Pr., standing. 

Methods, policies, and procedures training executives, supervisors, technicians, foremen, 
workers, and apprentices in industry. 


Plant Location (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Industrial surveys to to determine boca of industrial plants. 
Engineering Economy ( Et, 5 uno standing, 
Practical engineering eenag ir 5). economic selection of alternative structures, equipment, 


project, processes, and a aiiie = comparison of costs, 

Sales Engineering Pr,, IM 306 and junior standing. 

Application of ering (5). and techniques to selling industrial eee when «a background 
knowledge of manufacturing processes is required. 

History of Management (5). Pr., junior mending. 

A chronological account ey the origin and application of scientific approach to the control 
of the means of production and its contribution to industry and society. 

Plant Maintenance (5). Lec, Lab, 3. Pr., IM 306, 

Principles of organizing and con g maintenance operations of industrial plants. 
Operations Research (5). Pr., IM 306. and senior. standing. 

Organized application of scientific methods and techniques to the study of operating prob- 
lems of management. 


Contracts and ns agama sia (3). Pale senior standing. 
Contract documents; specification writing; ” professional ene 


. Materials Handling (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., IM 306, IM 311, junior standing. 


Materials handling equipment, me thods, and systems, 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


Professor Schrader 
Instructors Attleberger and Cooper 


Hematology (5). Lee. Fy Lab. 6. 
This course involves the procedures, and examinations of the blood, as recommended 
by the American Society of *Giinical Pathologists. 
Serology (5). Lec. %, Tab. ¢ 6. hes VE 
d techniques tests based in the antigen-antibody reaction. 


; pe sidhey Hematology ©. “Lee eS Lab. 6. Pr., LT 301, 
dyserasias. 


Advanced study of 

Seminar in Laboratory Te Technology (3). Pr., LT 301. 

The student reports from literature on recent advances in the field of laboratory 
technology. 


Advanced Serology Lab. 6. Pr., LT 305. 
Latter Feiss. An Bhan cal study of human blood. 


Dia Apparatus (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Fr., PS 206. 
Studies in the use of such tal equipment as are used in X-ray, electrocardographic, 
and basal metabolism diagnosis, 


Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. LT 301, LT 421. 

cee applications of the Pens procedures, Pr. techniques encountered in hospital 
labora es. 

Advanced Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr. LT 422. 


Library Science (LY) 


LY 101. U f 5 
90 of the rams frm lr reg by academic members of the Library 


staff, 
facilitate use of the card catalog, periodical na Bry 
teference books, and the compilation of bibliographies. 
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Mathematics (MH) 


Head Professor Parker 
Professors Ball, Burton, Macon, Perry, and Williams 
Research Professor Ikenberry 
Associate Professors Butz, B. Fitzpatrick, Haynsworth, Robinson and Thompson 
Assistant Professors Baskervill, Crocker, Hill, Lukawecki, Moss and Sanders 
lastructors Allison, Alvord, Bass, Colbert, Fulp, Garcia, Humphrey, Ingram, 
enkins, Light, Major, Newman, ay, Rice, Stokes 


Graduate Assistants Agrusti, Chaya vadhanangkur, Dixon, M. Fitzpatrick, 
Ford, Hawkins fee Hated. Hood, Johnson, Johnston, Khleif, Kilgore, 
Kupperbusch, Lane Madden, Massey, O'Neil, Pollacia, Price, 


Reed, Salzmann, manag Hmong Smith, Speights, Spikes, Whipple 


Students who contemplate careers as mathematicians should follow the curriculum 
found on page 186, This curriculum is designed to prepare a student for graduate 
work in mathematics. Because of the current emphasis on mathematics and science 
numerous fellowships are available to “eeebona th capable students with financial aid 
pl pl ree Mi cen he research and college teaching, or 
careers ustry 

Other students in the School of Science and Literature desirin ie ee 
mathematics should complete the sequences Prkcue of Ge (or MH 301) 


these 
students must consult the Department sci ntasemntion oa Ghat pétontinn of ck least 
four additional junior and senior mathematics courses to complete this major. 
Students in the School of Education desiring a major or ie eitheie in mathematics 
are referred to page 142. 
040. Remedial Algebra. Lec, 5. Non-credit. 


060. Essentials of Plane and Solid Geometry. Lec. Non-credit, 
A course for students who are deficient in Mc iol eemy 


a4 Credit is Roy call yar both ~ 107 and MH 111, 


108, Mathematics of Finance (5). Pr, MH 107 MH 111, or MH 160, 


— annuities; general annuities; sinkin g funds; amortizatf on schedules; depreciation; 
111-12, Introd College Mathematics (5-5), Pr., Departmental approval. Credit 
in MH lille credit in MH 107. 


Logic; the number system; sets and their applications to the study of linear equations; sys- 
tems of agers and inequalities; relations; functions including algebraic, exponential, 
logarithmic and trigonometric; graphs of relations and functions. 

This sequence emphasizes mathematical ideas as well as mathematical manipulation in 
preparing students for MH 16] or MH 113. It includes the material contained in standard 
college courses in algebra and trigonometry, 


113. Analytic Geometry (5). Pr., MH 112 or MH 160. 


127, Klementary, Mathwsnatical. Stalietics Pr., MH 107, MH 111 or MH 160. 
The of this course is to develop tary sta tistics based on a limited mathe 
matical background. A study of the normal, binomial, Chi square and Poisson distributions 
with applications to various fields is included. 

. troductory thematics Departmental val, 

= rye ee er ae Ah selected students. ee 

161, instciau ascent eam ak Pr., MH 112 or MH 160. First quarter of 
a four-quarter sequence for for technical students. 

1e1-3. Funianeetel Mathematics I, I (5-5). Hive Ewe o qaarteta s of college credit. 

the concepts underlying the and algebra. Previous 
SF ae ena tcaces apishes Gul Son sada stein 

201-2, Coens 2 er Eros MES TA Sor DEE 201, MH 201 for MH 202. 
Differentiation and in th applica 

262-3-4. Acalytis Codashiy end: Caleaien (25-5) Pr., MH 161. 

301. Catoalas II’) Pr., MH 202. 

partial differentiation, multiple integrals. 

331. Higher Algebra). pine bog age ver Ser Pag Sh hn 

steams 


emphasis on the arithmetic of the integers and 
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340. Reporter Topology of the Line and Plane (5). Pr.. MH 262 or consent of 
instructo 
Elementary set theory, the limit concept, basic topological properties of Euclidean spaces of 
one and two dimensions 
351-2. Finite e Mathematics I, 1 (5-5). Pr., Five hours credit in mathematics and 
panloe standin for MH 351. MH 351 for MH 352. 
of logic, of sets, probability, vectors and matrices. 
361. Differential Equations (5). Pr.. MH 301 or MH 264, 
Ordinary differential equations with roa 
402. Engineering Mathematics I (5). MH 361; junior standing. 
Fourier main Laplace mee eB, differential equations, eaeaet’ functions. 
403. Pngloenton Mathematice II (8), Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 
Complex numbers, functions, mappings, residues, contour integration. 
404. Engineering Mathematics III (5). Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 
Vector analysis, with applications. 
420-1. Advanced Calculus (5-5). Pr., MH 264 or MH 301; junior standing. 
Sets, sequences, functions, limits, continuity, derivatives, Riemann integral, series, uniform 
convergence. 
428. wes Differential Systems (5). Pr., MH 420 or consent of instructor; junior 
stan 


£. 
Systems of linear ordinary differential equations, series solutions, approximate solutions. 


431. Introduction to Modern Algebra (5). Pr., MH 331; junior standing. 
Integral domains, groups, rings, fiel 

435. Theory of Nombezs I (5). Pe} MH 331; junior standing. 
Theorems on divisibility; prime numbers; congruences; theorems of Fermat, Euler, and Wil- 
son; power hn se 

437. Introduction to the Theory of Matrices (5). Pr., MH 331 or consent of instruc- 
tor; junior standing, 
Rectangular matrices and elementary tratsformations; eivalence of matrices and of forms; 
linear spaces; matric polynomials. 

443. Solid Analytic Geometry (5). Pr., MH 202 or MH 263; junior standing. 
Solid analytic geametry, non-Euclidean geometry. 


444, Analytic Projective Geometry (5), Pr., MH 202 or MH 263; junior standing. 


Coordinates; transformations; conics; quadrics. 

447. Foundations of Plane Geom 5 oa eee or standing. 
An axiomatic favekiouane of ge Bi r ty Pane towers Emphasis is 
placed on development of proofs by Arama 

460. Numerical Analysis I (5). Pr.. MH 264; junior standing. 
An introduction to numerical ana lysis and computing with emphasis on methods of solution 
adaptable to electronic computing machinery. Credit for MH 407 preclades credit for this 


course. 
461. Numerical Analysis II (5). Pr., MH 361 or MH 428, and MH 460; junior stand- 


n 
Poh pabatieads systems of linear equations; numerical differentiation and integration; ordi- 
nary differential and difference equations. 

467, Mathematical Statistics I (5). Pr., MH 203 o¢ MH 263; junior standing. 
Data in distribution functions; theoretical mre moment generating func- 
tion, normal, binormal, Poisson, Student “t”, "ty chsquare and “F” distribution functions; 
large-sample theory; linear and curvilinear correla 
NOTE: Courses numbered between 480 and 489 are “ty majors in the School of Education. 


481. College Geometry Pr. 252 202 MH 263; junior 
Classical Euclidean BP ee ee cece Soe: atin point circle; possothetls 


4585. Fundamentals of Algebra I (5). Pr.,. MH 252 or MH 202 or MH 263; junior 


A study of algebra with emphasis given to the explicit statement of the postulates and the 
logical development from these basic assumptions. 


486. Foundations of Geometry (5). Pr., MH 252 or MH 202 or MH 263; junior 


A study of Enclidean and non-Enclidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical 
development from basic assumptions. Some of the more interesting theorems of the different 
geometries will be discussed but no attempt will be made to develop any of the geometries 
completely. Some attention will be given to the history of geometry. 
487. Fundamentals of Analysis (5). brs MH 202 or MH 253; junior stending. 
A study of mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic principles and relationships. 
488. Fundamentals of Analysis If (5). Pr.. MH 487, 
A continuation of MH 487. Fundamentals « of Analysis. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


607-8-9. Applied a Tit (5-5-5). Pr Spproved sat standin 
Scalar, ws sacnslip men cf ype Bai Se ing ee Helmholtz’s par ere 
equations in Pa Win > contin seehieind *4l variables; boundary conditions and 


eigenfunctions; Green's 
610. Special Functions (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
620-21. _ Introduction to Analysis I, Il (5-5). EP i aapertmental enney 
and complex number nt elements of gy shad ee dif- 
restora Riemann-Stieltjes integral; functions of several real variab! es. 
622-23. Functions of a Complex Variable I, If (5-5). Pr., MH 620. 
Complex aemabaees enaietis functions; alee re chy integral theorem and formula; 
Taylor and Saree nee series; analytic crntianatite) a Maximum principle; Riemann 
surfaces; conformal mapping; families of analytic functions. 
624- 25. __ Linear ox Topeire See Sooce E aa Pr., MH 621. 
Ad A ne ear transformations; linear functionals; 
few acre te Kec so ocrey pie and sols: wong space. 


626-27. Functions of Real Variables I, I (5-5). 
Real number system; measurable sage De \ ob Eth a 
integral; Stieltjes and Denjoy integral. 


628-29. Advanced Theory of Diff tial Equations Pr... MH 621 
Existence, uniqueness dl tedceeblcte tscoien -peypll ibs and partial differential equa- 


tions; nature of solutions. The first quarter nega ay be devoted to ordinary equations, the 
second to partial differential equations. 
631-32. Modern caige va Lw ad fr MH 431. 
Thee ; rings polynomials; Galois theory. 


6. Tho Ge Br ME 


634. Theory of Rings Pr., MH aa: 
Seeuctans ee rings, ®., in commuatati ve rings. 

635. Theory of Numbers I iy ek .. MH 435. 
Distribotion of primes; cceene analysis; number lattices; selected topics from classical 
number theory. 


637. Matrices (5). Pr., MH 437. 
Special types of Matrices; reduction to canonical form; readings in current literature. 


645-46. Differential Geometry I-III (5-5). Pr., MH 620. 
Tensor analysis; curves and surfaces in ean space; introduction to Riemannian geome- 
try of n-dimensions. 


650-51-52. General Topology (5-5-5), Pr., MH 620, 
axiomatic development of point set topology; connectivity, compactness, separability, 
Souellentoa’ equivalence, Weaigresy inner limiting sets, Cartesian products. 
653. Dimension Theory (5). Pr., MH 651. 
The topological study of dimension in separable metric spaces. 


654- opology (5-5). MH 652. 
7 oe oe ie aesentaaauile continua, metrization problems, other 
topics. 
661. Advanced Numerical Analysis (5). Pr.. MH 461. 
Matrices and systems of linear equations; systems of ordinary differential equations; partial 
differential equations, 


: i i 4 Re 467. 
667 Mathematical Statistics TI (5) 7 ee 


NOTE: Courses numbered between 680 and 689 are for majors in the School of Education. 


681. alone Gonmaatey Sire Teele Pr Seeman oe CApenanensl APEHUVEl. 
e advanced 

682. Applications of Mathematics (5). "Pry apt nT nay ge uate standing. 
Foundations of business mathematics and from ea: depreciation systems; 
smantiention aati abacias Sekaie Mik Seihios wal-n’davdlorucent oF the sulcelas bs nested. 

= erage rook Mite integers, ger, fiona! umber, ration sunbers Euclidean 
algorithm, unique factorization, the rational operations; square roots; number systems with 
bases other than 10. Sa os 

685. Fundamentals of approved graduate standing. 
Ngee nom seiglops yrs Bap of equation theory; transformations; algebraic 


282 
691. 
692. 


695. 
696. 
697. 


799. 


310, 


311. 
313. 
316. 
319. 


Auburn University 


Directed erent in Algebra. Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the are 


Directed Reading in Analysis Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

Reading in Applied Mathematics. Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in 
Directed Reading in Geometry Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses 
piroted Heating ia Top@ogy. Credit to be arranged, Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the 
Directed Reading in Matrix Theory. Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours of 
600 courses in the area. 
Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis, Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area. 
Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, 
Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Head Professor Vestal 
Professors Jones, ones McKinnon, Shaw, and Tanger 
Visiting Professor Lal 
Associate Professors Barbin, Cox, Elizondo, Fluker, Lawson, 
Scarborough, Smith, and Ward 
Assistant Professors Ingalls and Swinson 
Instructors Evans and Mueller 


; Materials of Engineering (3). Pr., CH 1 PS 201 or PS 205. 


Structure of materials and the theory of ionship between structure and environ- 
ment. 

Applied Mechanics—Stati Pr., PS aul, coupenuistt , MH 263. 

Resolution and composition of wot he of force sain friction, centroids; 


moments of inertia. 


; Vio cate pecan cian en Pr., ME 202. 


Principles of materials and relationships between structure, environment and 
sor a 


Thermodynamics I (5). Pr.. MH 263 and PS 202. (Excludes credit i in ME 310). 
A stady of the laws of thermodynamics and related fundamental concepts 


Thermodynamics IT (5). Pr.. ME 301. (Excludes credit in ME 310.) 
Applications of the laws of of thermodynamics to cycles, finid flow, and mixtures. 


. Strength of Materials I (5). Pr., ME 205 and MH 263. 


Fundamentals of stress and strain, stress-strain relations, and related problems, 


. Applied Mechanics—Dynamics (5). JF ,MEE 205 ‘and MEH 265. 


Types and principles of motion; action of unbalanced force systems affecting the motion 
of oe bodies. 
ME Laboratory I (1). Lab. fan Corequas ME 302. 
Mechanical laboratory ( oli ee 
Materials Testing ngecnsy a. a Lab, 8 3. Pr. ME 306. 
Testing of engineering materials in compression, and for hardness. 
ynamics (5). Pr., MH 263 sh ant PS 202, 
A study of gases and vapors, “cycles, mass and heat transfer, (For non-Mechanical Engineer- 
ing students only.) (Credit in ME 310 excludes eredit in ME 301 and 302.) 
ae Sere Lab. 3. Pr., ME 302 and ME 308. 
Mechanical Engineering La tory experiments and reports. 
Fluid Mechanics (5). Pr., ra ME, 907 and ME. 02 or ME S10. 
Statics and dynamics of compressible and incompressible 


Strength of Materials I (5), Pr., ME 306. 
Advanced stress analysis. 


Elementary Heat Power (5). Pr., CH 104, PS 205, MH 252. 
Introduction to power plant equipment, fuels and combustion, spark ignition and com- 
— ignition engines, steam and gas cycles. (For non-Mechanical Engineering students 


405. 
410. 
411. 
412. 
4l4, 


415, 
421. 


i. 


spade 


430, 
432, 


436, 


437. 


5 8 
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Elementary Machine Pr 204, 306, 
Serene Bp rep ok he et Sone Dap Rees de ea 
— Use of empirical equations in design. (For non-Mechanical Engineering students 
only 
Elementary Machine boratory. 2). Lab. Pr., ME 320, 
Problems ren the ino yh pm re < Ah  anaeak te ME 320. (For non- 
Mechanical Engineering yrersare ae ae 
Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lah. 3. Pr., ME 206, Coreq., ME 306, 
Fundamentals of diffusion, p hase transformation and the theory of heat treatment us related 
to ferrous and non-ferrous Seated systems. 
Air Conditioning (5). Pr., ME 803 or ME S10, and junior standing. 
Theory and design of betting, conting, and wells ting systems 
Power Pdngdl es Pr., ME 302 and senior standing. 
components; fuels and abeitions elements of design. 
ME Laboratory HI (2). Lec, 1, Lab,  e iglesia pute 
Advanced experiments ME Laboratory and 


tenon Cece Enenes OS Pe, ME 302 or ME 310 and standing. 
Thermodynamics, design, and Diese] engines; and combustion. 
Turbomachines ( junior standing. 
The application of 4 Fd — ney 3 or CE 308, such as pumps, turbines, and fluid 
couplings; control nae 
Refrigeration (5). ta Me ME 3 302 or ME 310 and junior standing. 

Theory and design cial and residential refrigerating systems. 
Shea Teatefee (BL tae: & Lab. 3, Pr., ME 302, ME 3153 or AE 301, EE 320, 
MH 402, senior palma, a 
Fundamental principles of t transfer by steady and unsteady conduction, thermal and 
luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and forced convection. 


3. Pr., ME 311 and ME 410, 
ME E Laboratory I +f (2). fa). Lec. 2, Bak and reports. (No graduate credit permitted for 
MME) 


Gas and Steam Turbines (5). Pr .. ME 302 and senior standing. 
Thermodynamic theory and esign of | [ae OO ae see nee for gas and steam turbines. 


; Steam Turbines (5) Pr, ME 902 and senior standing 


Thermodynamic theory design of steam turbines. 


‘ Mechanical Vibrations () Pr., ME 306, ME 307, and junior standing. Pr., or 


Coreq., MH 
Theory ‘of vibration of systems of one or more degrees of freedom, with and without 
damping; systems with distributed constants and self-induced vibration 


| Bowen Fie Dees eed Pr., a ee ee Re 


Design problems and 

Intemal Combustion Engine Problems (5). Pr., ME 302, ME 412. 

Application of internal combustion engine theory to ‘the design of engines. 

Automatic Controls (5). Pr., MH 361, ME 307, ME 313, EE 331, and junior 
Process tava methods of control; closed loop in control; feedback systems; analysis of 
system problems. 

Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer (5). Ee, ME S10 and junior standing. 
The mechanics of compressible and incompressible ¢ transmission of heat by 
conduction, convection, and radiation. (For ence Share then Neaienaetee students only.) 
Ferrous Metallurgy (5). Pr.. ME 335 and junior standing. 

Recent trends and deve ents in ferrous metallurgy and advanced consideration of 
the subject matter of ME 335. (Credit in ME 406 ierities credit in ME 436.) 
Nonferrous Metallurgy (5). Pr., ME 335 or ME 406 and junior standing. 

Recent trends and developments in nonferrous metallurgy and advanced cemauiebeticn of 
the subject matter of ME 335, (Credit in ME 407 excludes credit in ME 437.) 

Machine ‘Design T)(4).» Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr.. ME 206, ME 306. 

Design of machine el th emphasis on the analysis of static stresses, 


Machine Design IL (4) "Lec, 8, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 439, ME 316; Pr., or Coreq., 
on Yatemeetac > ae bs agyte olga ie ihe iy med eeteanemnc tac 
Engineering System I (5) Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing and approval 


of a apres Howe 
problems requiring the development of skill in the use of analysis, synthesis and 
creativeness to design, evaluate, and optimize engineering systems. 


Auburn University 


442, Engineering Systems I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 441. 


S 
= 


Sevens 


B 


615. 


621. 


631, 


632. 


A continuation of ME 


. Special Problems, iCrea 1-5), Pr., Department Head approval, junior stand- 


vidual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an ad- 
vanced nature. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


uid Dynamics (3). , MH As and graduate standing. 
wt Equations. ae and approximate solutions, Kulers equations. Continuity, 
Energy equations. Irrotational flow. Crocco’s theorem, Creeping flow. Turbulence and 
Reynolds’ Equations. 
Boundary Layer Theory (3). Pr., ME 600 or CE 612. 
Hydrodynamic, thermal, mass { La magnetic aes layers. Prandtl’s equations. Momen- 
tum equations. Energy equations. 
Gas Dynamics (3). Er., ME. 000 or CE G12. 


Compressible flow equations. Isentropic flow. Fanno line flow. Rayleigh line flow. Shock 
waves. High speed flow. Internal and external fows. Forces on immersed bodies. 


Fluid ph epee: chines (5). Fe ME 602. 
. Cavitation, Cascade theory. Axial and radial Sow machines. 
haved ries rhaciaieninaten I (3). Pr., ME 302 and graduate standing. 


Study of the first and second laws of thermodynamics, Carnot cycle and Kelvin temperature 
scale and applications. 
Advanced Thermodynamics TI (3). Pr., ME 604. 
Chemical thermodynamics, physics of low temperatures, thermodynamics of fluld flow and 
rocket systems. 
Propulsion S one 4 departmental approval. 
Chemical systems en . e aS and solid a engines; thermionic engines and ionic 
propulsion; ned ee pers ero Me propulsion systems 
Energy Conversion Systems (3). Pr., ME 410 or departmental approval. 
lace maschenical energy conversion; thermoel sicioines t thermionic converters; gh 
conversion; magnetohydrodynamic generators; fuel cells. 

ring Analysis (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
S of pie Derren gerbe Bod and propagation problems for continuous systems. Physical 
laws and mathematical properties discussed with considerable emphasis on numerical 


solutions. 

Experimental Research Methods ., departmental 

Numerical methods and data sere lls mathematical satistios 7 sao ON analysis of 
experimental data, errors of measurement, and instrumentation. 


- Heat Transmission—Conduction (8). Pits ME 421, 


Fourier’s general equation, influence sources and sinks, analog and numerical 
methods of solving heat transfer mor Ma th an transfer from extended surfaces, transient 
heat transfer with steady and unsteady boundary conditions. 


Heat Trensmiesion—Convection om (8). Pr... ME ail. 

General problems of convection, forced convection heat transfer, free convection, thermo- 
dynamic boundary layers, condensing and boiling, heat transfer to liquid metals and analysis 
of heat exchangers. 


Heat Transmission—Radiation (3). Pr., ME 421. 

Fundamental laws of radiation, net radiation methods, configuration factors, radiation 
through absorbing media, solar aetna and celestial radiation, and thermometry and 
temperature control. 


Advanced Strength of Materials (3). Pr.. ME 316, MH 361, or departmental 
Selected topics in strength of materials. Beam on elastic foundation, graphical representa- 
tions of three dimensional stress state, bending of curved bars, theories of failure. 


of Elasticity I (3). Pr., departmental a v 

i Sexawd Beton theory oes strain for Se Applications to prob- 

lems of plane stress and plane strain. Solutions by Airy Stress function and Kolosov-Musk- 

helishvili methods. 

Theory of Elasticity II ( 3), Pr., ME 631. 

Selected topics in three ( Abe ensional problems, Torsion of bars, bending of prismatic bars, 

Senet stresses, siscondction to the general (non-linear) theory of elasticity. 
imental Stress Analysis (3), Pr., Ee. ME S16 at departuanntal approval. 

A study of the relationship between s and stresses. Stmbibn ui onshont cones 

mental stress analysis techniques reyes as electric poe ng Strain gages, photoelasticity, 

brittle coatings, and photostress. 


635. 


636. 


637. 


660. 


661. 


691. 
699. 
799. 
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. Elastic Stability (3). Fr, ME 631, CE 633, or departmental 


approval. 
Buckling failure of columns by bending, twisting or shear; lateral buckling of beams; shear 
buckling; buckling of thin plates and shells. Applications to problems. 


Intermediate Dynamics (3). Pr.. ME 307, MH 361. 

Dynamics of particles and systems of particles particles applied to engineering problems. Work and 
energy, and impulse and momentum principles. LaGrange’s equations and Hamilton's 
principle. 

Non-Linear Oscillations (3). Pr., ME wei, 7, ME. a1, or departmental approval, 
Free, forced, and self-excited oscilla cal systems. Relaxation oscillations, 
response curves and stability ieee 


Theory of Plates (3). 
Analysis of stress, hres Pos Gm: and ar ts ne pore aig “bows wae applied transverse loads, Appli- 
cations to plates of different geometries with various boundary conditions, 


. Theory of Shells (3). Fr, departmental 


Analysis of stress, strain and ? deformation of sh under applied loads, 


Metallurgy of the Faget State Pr departmental approval. 

A presentation of basic woe Aa ‘to behavior of P eatertale Ultimate structure 
of matter, pert be ay ohana: A eier a dbedtn sehr and reaction kinetics are discussed 
along with bonding, dislocations, polycrystalline structures, mechanics] and thermal proper- 
ties, electronic conduction, semi-conduction, and insulation. Considerable emphasis on ap- 
plication to real problems, predominantly of the engineering type. 


Metallurgy of Corrosion (8). Pr., departmental approval. 
Nature an (3). . Effect of of antotetion methods including heat treat- 
ment, Effect of environment. Corrosion types and methods of corrosion prevention. 


. Performance of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3). Pr., departmental ap- 


val, 
Sallam’ behavior of metals at elevated temperatures. Commercial and experimental 
types of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys and their suitability for elevated temperature appli- 
cations. Major emphasis is placed on correlation of theory and experiment, particularly as 
this relates to the application of dislocation theory to creep, fatigue, and other manifesta- 
tions of plastic deformation associated vec elevated temperature environments, 


. Science of Foundry Operations Ss) 3 


Pr., departmental approval. 

Fundamental principles are specifically to the founding of metals. 
Free energy, the equilibrium onaeee ~~ ativity are considered along with heat transfer 
in the unsteady state, direction of reaction, and rate of reaction. Properties associated with 
cast and wrought conditions, respectively, are contrasted and evaluated. 


Origin and Criteria of Metal Failures (9). Pr., departmental approval. 

Defects occurring as a result of primary and subsequent processing operations are presented 
in the light of their effect on service life. Interpretation of evidence of deterioration and 
prolongation of service life are considered along with methods of minimizing failure. Con- 
siderable emphasis is given to what Fe gh failure and relative significance of failure. 


. Phase Diagrams oe Metal zens (3). departmental approval. 


Methods of representing equilibria. Binary and multicomponent sys- 
tems. Simpler tem renee” Heaven on sig systems Hf more complex temperature-pressure- 
composition systems. Major emphasis on applications. Minor emphasis on phase diagram 
determination and thermodynamics, 


. Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be 
taken more than one quarter. 

Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 
quarter, 

Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged), May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


Military Science (MS) 
Program of Instruction 
BASIC COURSE 
First Year (Freshmen) MS 101 (2 class, 2 drill periods) (1 credit) 


Organization of the Army and ROTC United States Army and National Security 
Individual Weapons and Marksmanship Leadership Laboratory (Drill) 


(Approved Academic Subject, see page 171.) 
MS 102, MS 103 (Drill only) (1 credit each) 
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Second Year (Sophomores) MS 201, 202, and one of MS 213, 223, 243, or 2553, 
g on Branch, e “Seay 2 drill periods). (1 credit each) 

American ean ere 

Map and Aerial sheared Reading 

Branch Tactics and Techniques 

Leadership Laboratory (Drill) 


ADVANCED COURSE 
Third Year (Juniors) 
PBlye. branch teaches the same general subjects with hasis on its application to 
articular Branch—Armor, ener Corps of Saetisues, or Si ieeal 
e blocks of instruction are: rship; Military Teaching Principles; Branch 

Tactics; and Pre-Camp Orientation. All classes meet 4 days per week per quarter 
with 2 drill periods per week; 3 credits per quarter. 

MS 311, 312, 313—Artillery 

MS 321, 322, 323—Corps of Engineers 

MS 341, 342, 343—Signal Corps 

MS 351, 352, 353—Armor 


Fourth Year (Seniors) 


Each branch as in MS 8, mehr ot ete emphasis upon 
application to the particular b 

Blocks of instruction are: Operation es*; Military Administration; Mili- 
tary Law; The Role of the Uni ste 2 Well Affairs: Service Orientation; Branch 
Tactics; Leadership Laboratory (Drill) 

All classes meet 4 hours per week per quarter with 2 drill periods per week; 3 


credits per quarter. 
< MALL, 412, 413—Artillery 


Music (MU) 
Head Professor 


Associate Professors Bentley and Tamblyn 
Assistant Professors Hankenson, Renard, Rosenbaum, and Walls 
Instructor Richardson 


131-32-33. Music Theory I-II-II S-3-9). Fr. » MU 102 or by permission. 
An integrated course in the dev g, performing, and writing techniques; 
elementary re age Dog Birra stn ac ape yy a toh rete 


151-52-53. Survey of Music Literature (1- 1-1). Lec. ts and Lab, 3-3-3. 
The presentation of vocal solo and choral, keyboard and at ih Sn A EO 
student with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the 
past three centuries. 


S51 -Ge-Ss. Music Theory I'V-V-VI (S-3-9). Freie dor MU 133. 
A continuation of composite theory through chromatic harmony; analysis of larger forms; 
continued music reading and keyboard “teahewns 


251-5258. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1). Lec. and Lab. 3-3-3. 
The presentation of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student 
with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the past 


three centuries. 
254. Music Literature for Music Education b Majors (3). 
A general survey of choral and instrumenta) literature. (This course excludes credit for 


MU 151-52-53, 251-52-53 Survey of Music Eaterntare.) 


331-32-33. Modern Harmony I-II-III (3-3-3). Pr., MU 235. 
Twentieth-century harmonic devices. An integrated approach to understanding contemporary 
writing, with emphasis on original work and analysis of the principal departments from 
“traditional” harmony. 


® In Corps of Engineers these are grouped under Engineer Tactics and Techniques. 
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334-35-36, Counterpotat Pat a .»» MU 233. 
I. Strict Counterpoin Uo Ag yond eae 
vertible cote II. uate gem eee Contrapuntal devices of the 18th a 
including double counterpoint and imitation, IDI. Invention and Fugue. The study and 
writing of 2 part inventions, canonic treatment, and the 3 voice fugue. 


35 at Music siiaeey, E> gt ting 
. development of early times to the present day. Lectures, recorded ex- 
face cs, 


361- 62-45. Conducting Reed (3-I-1). MU 133. 

Elementary basic baton techniques and hg Vane Be: to score reading. If. Choral con- 

thee we Elementary course in choral score reading and conducting choir and glee clubs. 

Ill. Instrumental conducting. Elementary course in instrumental score reading and con- 
see band, orchestra and instrumental ensembies. 


yee wrt ay. Pore Shee, awe procedures of the Marching Band. 


4il- 1318. Tuning and Repeiting Fiance (1-1-1). Lab, 3-3-3. Pr., senior standing. 


409. 


Basic princi es eo a as tuning unisons, octaves, setting temperaments, etc., 
simple action and dam cache agro action regulating and the replacing of strings and worn- 
Dat tate Widek: ba iene te done by the music instructor. 


414. Care and Repair of Musical Instruments (1). Lec. 1 1, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 
The selection, care and repair of woodwind, brass an g instruments with emphasis on 
Ld anny Pierre gunn toe mn ecrnatingsetryg alee 


417-18-19. Mechanics of the Organ rb any Lab. $-$-3. 
A course in organ construction in Ba penser toe ee a oo 
view to preparing the organist to make minor repairs and adjustmen 


431-32-33. Music Analysis (3-3-3). Pr., senior ramen 
ap reel Nes cup etree ip cme eng rae forms; harmonic and structural 
mpeppeisagrssd aie oS. oa 
© Composition FII-UI 3-3-3). Pr MU 233, 
The ee ghey and writing of musical compositions in small, compound, and larger 
musical forms with placa dr Yoana Prpont errr peace honey teed 
437-38-39. Orchestration I-I-II G-S-<). Er. M Pr., MU 233. 
Ranges, notation, and characteristics orchestral instruments, Exercises in arranging for 
combinations of string and wind instruments. Theory and practice of orchestration for for full 
wg De 


vag ened dagogy (9). Study of teaching methods for beginners and 
ane tie Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 

ae. ene igen A HR ng Op aE a A OE 
SE oe aoe Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 

a Liners fs a Teaching methods, schools, and systems. Teach- 

ing literature and repertoire. 

444 


: Inetrinentel EsGngeey SR) 4 instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with 
emphasis on solo instrumental] literature. 


inary Eadeqoay Soe majoring in theory and composition. Designed to present the 
preasabe of sightsinging, rhythmic dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part 
writing from a py viewpoint. Intensive review of harmony and dictation, to- 
gether with a survey of several of the most commonly used texts. 
451. Keyboard Literature (3). 4 junior standing. 
A study of the ( 4 the clavichord, harpsichord, organ, and piano literature 
Ee x ee 


oa beeacone presenting vocal Ce eo re fom Elebetban time to the present, including repre- 
sentative European and Lceacen daputniim: 


= snare tome gore hy chal mic from the Middle Ages to the present including 
same and oratorio with detailed examination of representative works. 
454. Instrumental Literature (3). 


Analysis and study of orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantic and modern 
literature. 
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General Elective Courses 


871. Introduction to Music 5 {3}. No cred No credit allowed to Music Majors and Minors. 
An introductory course ding of music including an explanation of basic 
seed casrsrene abr ae hg asap tt papain: ure pa stp naaagpe aes ny 


372. Music in the Western Civilization (3). May not be taken for credit by Music 


or Minors, 
Music as related to the philosophical, economical and social growth of our culture from 
the Roman Empire to the 20th Century. 


373. Appreciation of Music (3), May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 


Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required; an orienta- 
tion in the art of listening. 


374. Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 


pate wpidlivetben? cure mye aap sadl ee thi Mics at a pana hag mea No 
previous music training required, 
375. ap th Bae Sn May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or Minors. 


and styles of jazz music; people important in the de- 
Weiscalcar AF EamAnne Gives tena 


376. Mae ENE Ae: ill EIS May not be taken for credit by Music Majors 


A survey of outstanding musical scores in the field of ballet and the theatre with special 
emphasis on the modern American musical theatre. 


377. Mase Sasa 3). B permission. 
A project course g (S). By various combinations from quartet to symphonic band, and 
soreness Ger nils cbc prin, ghee 


Group Performance Courses® 


121-292-985. Glee Chub Qi hour credit quarter). 
UB and the WO LEE CLUB are study and performing 
aes ea eame Rana reais No previous experience in group singing is required. 
Glee Club may be taken with or without credit, 
aioe. Mixed Chorus (1 hour credit per quarter). 
MIXED CHORUS is a large performing group open to any Auburn student. No pre 
Vows experience in. group singing is required. This group annually performs Handel's 
“Messiah,” and other large choral compositions. Mixed Chorus may be taken with or 
without credit. 
$21-22-23. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter). 
¢ CONCERT CHOIR is a smaller mixed chorus for the study and performance of 
scieees chased “Sehchaterte: Maetet' ae tae? Auburn student by audition only. Concert Choir 
may be taken with or without credit. 


124-25-26. Concert Band (1 hour credit per r agreatenh, 
Members of the Band are selected during the first week of each quarter at the regular 
sedahinee Saves, Dien Hida Wil eotenton a sekalaliad AE G.aildaends tevaee: wee aenekc Seow all 
members. Extra rehearsals may be scheduled as necessary. Band members will be re 
quired to be present at all rehearsals and all public performances. The Concert Band 
normally be expected to perform at two campus programs and one concert tour each year. 
The Concert Band may be called wpon from time to time to serve as a marching organiza- 
tion for various public parades. Concert Band may be taken with or without credit. 


127-28-29. Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter). 
embers of the symphonic orchestra are s by try-outs held during the first week 
of each quarter at the regula sesethia tapas. Orchestra may be taken with or without 
t 


S24-25-36. >, Marckins Band (1 hour credit per quarter). 
es music for the athletic contests and half-time shows at football games 

as ang 7 various parades, pep rallies, and other campus and off-campus events which use 
marching band. The Marching Band, during the fall quarter, will rebearse a minimum of 
9 bowrs per week. Physical Education may be waived for students during the fall quarter 
in which they are members of the Marching Band. (See Band Director for details.) March- 
ing Band may be taken with or without credit. 

227-28-29. Opera Workshop (1 hour credit per quarter), 
The Opera Workshop is open to all students interested in any phase of opera, including 
performance, stage-craft, make-up, conducting, and coaching. A minimum of three hours 
per week rehearsal or stage-craft is required and extra time may be scheduled as neces- 
sary. Opera Workshop may be taken with or without credit. 


* With the Dean’s approval maximum credit permitted for regular college students in Group 
Performance Courses is 6 quarter hours; for Music Majors, 12 quarter 
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824-25-26. Music Ensemble (1 hour credit per arearten).' (By permission.) 
A course primarily for advanced musicians for the study and performance of musical com- 
positions for small instrumental and vocal groups requiring a minimum rehearsal of three 
hours per week. Music Ensemble may be taken with or without credit. 


$27-28-29, Piano Ensemble (1-1-1). Lab, 3-3-3, 


Study through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for piano-four- 
hands and two pianos using two to four players. 


Applied Music®° 
Piano 
081-82-83, Elementary Piano (No credit), 


General keyboard facility, ee reading of folk tunes and easier classics; repertory of simple 
piano material; harmonization and transposition of folk tunes and familiar songs; elementary 
improvisation. 


181-82-83. Intermediate Piano (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 043 or 105, 
Individual instruction in piano. The student is trained 
nique, by playing correctly all major and minor scales 
chords in octave positions in all keys by establishing systematic methods of practice and by 


in difficulty to Haydn Sonata No. 11 
No. 3, F Major No. 13 (Schirmer); Beethoven, Variations on Nel cor piu, Sonsta Op. 49, 
No. 1; Schubert, Impromptu. Op. 142 No. 2, ete. 


281-82-83. College er I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), Pr., Acceptable playing of 


Bach, French Suites, and Two-part Inventions; Czerny, Studies; Beethoven, Sonatas in grade 
of difficulty to Op. 14 No. 1; Romantic sod Contemporary pieces recommended by tho 
instructor 


i 
Af 
i 
. 
f 


$81-82-83. College Piano II (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., Acceptable playing of 


works from 
Bach, Well Tempered Clavichord, Three-part Inventions; Czerny, Studies, Op. 740; Bee- 
thoven, Sonatas in grade of difficulty to Op. 2, No. 1; Romantic and Contemporary pieces. 


481-82-83. Advanced merch eee oH Piano (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., Acceptable 


343. 
at bg GP ell Tempered Clavichord; Chopin, Etudes; Brahms, Schumann and more advanced 
work in Romantic and Contemporary composers. 


Voice 


ementary Voice (No credit). 
First. Bh gear of voice diction and singing; song material for development 
toward performance. Sule Ge tise Oa Gack coach pootate wal, breathing. 


184-85-86. oe greece i age ts pe ee per quarter). Pr., MU 046 or 108. 
Individual instruction in sin trained to sing on pitch with correct 
phrasing and musical ulin standard songs in good English (the simplest classics are 
recommended). The singing of simple songs at sight is stressed. Some knowledge of piano 
is urgently recommended. 


a . rt neh (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., Acceptable singing of songs 
rom 
The study of tone production, vocal resonance and mastery of correct breathing, vowels 
and consonants in their relation to the singing and speaking voice; vocalises and arpeggios; 
songs - moderate difficulty in correct intonation and interpretation. Italian classics rec- 
ommen 


384-85-86. Voice II (1, 2, or 3 hes. quarter). Pr., Acceptable singing of songs 
from MU 246 2 ay 


Continuation of the study of voice production, drill in diction and phrasing. French, Ger- 
man or Italian art songs. Contemporary American composers, Oratorio or Opera Arias. 


eae 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter.) Pr., Acceptable singing of 
d ——— study of song literature, including the works of Brahms, Schumann, Wolf, Schu- 
bert, and French masters. Concentration of perfecting voca) techniques on performer's level. 


®® Only MU majors in Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Music curricula may receive more than 
1 hour credit per quarter for each applied music course. 
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Organ 


087-S8-89, Elementary Organ (No credit). 
An introduction to organ wrk ke aera First Elements of Organ Technics. Studies for 


manuals and pedals. The technique of hymn-playing, Telemann, Choral Preludes. 
187-88-89, Intermediate Organ (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr.. MU 049 or equiva- 


Technical studies for manuals and pedals. Elementary improvisation. Transcription at 
sight from simple piano accompaniments. Bach, short Preludes and Fugues (E Minor, G 
Minor); Chorale Preludes for manuals. 


287-88-89. Colle I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. . Pr.. MU 149 ivalent. 
Continued ws cheer read — A a onlin ter * mothe cba a ae 
Preludes and Fugues, Choral Prelodes from “The Liturgical Year.” Reger, Chorale Preludes. 


387-88-89. College Organ II (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). ate MEU 248. 
Technical equipment for orgun works of more than medium difficulty. Bach, Chorale Pre- 
ludes, Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, Fugue in G Minor; Mendelssohn, Second Sonata; 
Franck; Prelude, Fugue and Variations. Selected works by Buxtehude, Liszt, Rheinberger, 
Karg-Elert, Guilmant and others. 


487-853-590. Advanced Organ (1,2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr.. MU 349. 
g the more difficul t organ literature, such as the larger works of 
meke slonidipnion Beg Preludes and F Fugues, and Sonatas; Franck, Chorales, Organ Symphonies 
by Widor and Vierne. Modern compositions and shorter recital pieces. 


Instrumental 
Strings 
091-92-93. Elementary Strings (No credit). 


Rudiments of producing tone, bowing, fingering and scales in one octave, as found in the 
first position. Simple pieces and studies. 


1901-92-95. Intermediate Strings (1, 2, or 3 hrs. ms. per * quarter), Pr., MU 093, 
in playing a selected in strings. The student is trained 
re tection! Sac sectiity 4 in major and minor peotior gar and poteba in all scales, and in simple 
solo works. For violin, such pieces will be of the difficulty of: Kreutzer Etudes, No. 1-32; 
the Viotti Concerto, No. 23; the deBeriot Concerti, No. 7 and 9; and the Tartini G minor 
Sonata. For other string instruments, pieces of a comparable level will be selected. 


ia Strings I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. quarter). 

Mastery of techniques scales an WP gar chords in three octaves, Continued study in 
solo playing. Violin etudes; Somiaie Fiorillo, Mazas, Pieces of medium difficulty; Mozart, 
Handel and Schubert sonatas. Concerti: Vivaldi, A minor, Viotti No. 22, Mozart M major, 
deBeriot Nos. 7 and 9. 

$91-02-95. Strings I II (1, 2, oe Stes hrs. per quarter). 
broken chords at creased tempo, double stops. Etudes: Shode, Rovelli, Wient- 
seat "Tis citer Beak beniten Gor vitae ex peas Spohr concerti No. 2, 6, 9. All stu- 
dents should give evidence of ability to read at sight et paneree of moderate difficulty, 
and should demonstrate ability in ensembles, and symphonic works. 


491-0205. Advanced Strings (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 


thorough study of the virtuoso instrumental literature. Etudes; Wieniawski, Locatelli 
aude Bach solo sonatas, Paganini caprices. Concerti: Mendelssohn, Lalo, St. Saens. 
Woodwind 


004-05" 08. Elementary Woodwind (No credit). 
production, fingering and scales in simple keys. 


1408-06. Intermediate Woodwind (1, 2, or 3 hrs. ber quarter), 
Training in facility and control of intonation, embouchre, phrasing and control. 


24-05-06. College Woodwind I (1, 2, or 3 hrs, bes. per ser quarter). 
ved study for students who "have had founda training. The student finishing 
suds Cente ass tee abd to ete ist chair parts in school bands or 2nd chair parts in 
school symphonies. Studies; Klose, Book I for clarinets; Nieman-Labate for Oboe; Pares 
for Flute and Weissenborn (Ist half) for Bassoon. 
394-95-96. College Woodwind II (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
Further study in technical methods ‘outlined above. Special stress on expression, and inter- 
avieiieen solo passages from standard symphonic work. 
4046-06-06. Advanced W Woodwind (1, 2, or 3 hrs. hrs. per quarter). 
dvanced study with special emphasis on training in outstanding pieces of literature; 
casted ov retion toy dint tae te santos ee Recital, as well as the mastery of his 
instrument. 
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097-98-99. Elementary Brass (No credit). 
Rudiments of tone production, fingering, and reading music, 

197-98-99. Intermediate Brass (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarte 
Development of tone production Fy cbet Setietinon of a individual instrument; in- 
cluding scale and chord work in all major = raga 

297-98-99. College Brass I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
Scales and chord work in all "keys, technique exercises of medium difficulty, and some work 
in casy Literature. 

397-98-99,. College Brass II (1, 2, or 3 his. 
Continuing techniques Pas involving diffi etu r gon flexibility exercises, and difficult 
scale and chord work in all keys. Literature study of medium and medium difficult works 
written by the master composers. 

497-958-909. Advanced Brass (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
Contiouing literature study involving the most Pifficult of the great works for the instrument; 
development of a high degree of musicianship to prepare the student for public performance, 


Courses in Applied oe are open to any student of the institution upon per- 
mission of the head of the department. Courses may be taken with or without aca- 
demic credit. Admission to courses on the 200 300, and 400 levels will be granted 
only after the student has demonstrated fulfillment of the prerequisite by Passing 
rine ag ae a seein test based on typical exercises and compositions 

om the precedi 

Since sap 2 143 music is curmulative, it will normally take three quarters of 
study to meet the requirements for each successive eae of execution. These re- 
ner conform to standards established by the National Association of Schools 
0 usic 

Each course in Applied Music with an individual instructor is based on one half- 
hour lesson per week for the academic quarter. Many students, however, desire two 
half-hour lessons per week. Such an arrangement is advantageous to the student and 
can be made, but it does not ef additional credit. 

The amount of par in i Music is based on the following practice schedule: 

1 cr. hr—4 hours weekly practice 
2 cr. hrs —8 hours weekl peassioe: 
8 er, hrs—12 hours weekly practi 

Only MU students in the BA or BM ' degree curricula may receive more than 1 

hour credit per quarter for each applied music course. 


Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter) 


One half-hour lesson per week —___ —_.$20.00 
Two half-hour lessons per week ——____ EEE. 80.00 
Class instruction in piano, ete.» aes > ie 
Use of practice room, one hour per ee 
Use of practice room, two hours per day._ i=. 
Jnatrvinneett yesttal nn 2 ee ae oe BO 


Class Instruction in Applied Music 


The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music to Music 
Majors and Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had previous 
music training. These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour credit. 
Tuition fee $5, 00. (Minimum of 12 students per class.) 


101 2S. . Organ Class (l- 1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.). 
instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to organ playing. 


104-5. Piano Class (1-1-1). ae bee... and lab,). 


instruction and practice in rudiments of music as applied to piano playing. (See 
ee for fee.) 
107-8-9, Voice Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab,). 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to piano playing. (See 
above for fee.) 
110-1 12. String Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lee. and lab.), 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of musio as applied to violin, viola, cello 


and contrabass playing. (See aeons for fee.) 


11S-14-15, _Brase I Instruments Class (1-1-1 1). (2-2-2 lee. and lab.). 
and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on trumpet, 
sectlenrs ae eh other brass instruments. (See above for fee.) 
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1416-17718. Woodwind instroments 5 Class ase (2-1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.). 
Class instruction and practice in ts of music as applied to playing on clarinet, 

erm fro ena maple ye Capi ew gree alte Baan (See above for fee.) 

119. Percussion Instruments Class al: ‘ 2 hs labs.) 
Class instruction and practice in ts of music as applied to playing percussion 
pecubiliag amin bette Srechiler Gbediet teteote te (See above for fee.) 

GRADUATE COURSES 
600. Music in the Culture (5). 


study of esthetic values in the contemporary scene with particular emphasis on music 
se tion de Ene boca oho 


601-2. Avvanced Musical Ansivne (7-5). 
parative study of the functional aspects of music analysis. Examples from a variety 
SL aPGE deals Worked oe ee te oh 


603. Brsss Instruments Technique (1). Lee. 1, Lab. 3. 
seepene IN. Tate det 


graduate students in furthering their 
Sheds tt eat kat ne tee eee 


604. Woodwind Instruments MS pve gs (1). lee. 1, Lab, 3, 
Course designed to work out c problems wi th graduate pares in furthering their 
Sreledan te okt iN bs wicteind Sakteic 
605. Percussion Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3 
Siqaie deesasd' a5 weak tat avec tackinde Re a ee 
Sorctaas of and skill on precussion oeoaeende! 
621. tootremnemtel Music Literature (5). 
performance and listening of the great instrumental music from the 
Mac ect to the present to acquaint musicians with original music for the various media, 
including solos, small and large ensembles, string and wood. 
641-2-3, Graduate mae A d Music (1-1-1). 
Advanced private to -improvement and skill in the graduate students’ 
g medium. (Special tem under Applied Music Fees.) 
661-2. Advanced Instrumental and Choral Conducting | (1-1). Lec, 1, Lab, 2. 
Advanced conducting skills in handling instrumental and choral groups, problems in con- 
ducting and score reading along with desirable baton techniques, 


665-6. Scoring ~~ ayer (5-5). 


Practical arrangin d transcription for use in all mmsical] situations including beginners, 
and marching oo Tag Each individual will choose his own project. May be substituted for 
MU 601-2. 


699, Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged), 
Naval Science (NS) 


(List of courses will be found on page 177.) 
Pharmacy (PY)+ 


Professors Coker, Hargreaves, and Hocking 
Associate Professors Rash, Redman, and Williams 
Associate Research Professor He 
Instructor Draper 


Pharmacy 


Associate Roisey Rash and Redman 
Instructor Draper 


101. Introduction to Pharmacy (3). 
and general survey of the scope of phermacy, its organizations and literature 

a py et introduction into principles of pharmacy 

102. Fisnisecountical Arithmetic (5). ai MH Il1I1- 112. 
Calculations necessary to the practice of pharmacy. Among the topics treated are weights 
and measures, specific gravity, specific volume, percentage solutions, concentration and 
dilntion, alligation and commercial calculations. 

202. Pharmaceutical i Terminology Q). Pres third year standing. 
Common terms and in the professional and scientific aspects of phar- 
macy and medicine. 


+ Each student registered in a pharmacy course which has a laboratory in connection with it 
will have to purchase a laboratory punched card from Bursar’s Office before he will be assigned 
a desk. 


203. 


205, 


303, 


308. 


400, 


401, 


402. 


409. 


410. 
All. 


412, 
415. 
414, 


601, 


201, 


Sol. 
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Pharmaceutical Technology 6). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 103-104, PY 101-102. 
Consists of a study of the aspects of metrology as related to to pharmacy , the genera) physical 
properties of drags, and the physics of solutions, extraction, sterilization, and preservation. 
The laboratory is designed to permit limited controlled experiments verifying fact and illus- 
trating theory presented in lecture. 


History of Pharnmcy (3). Pr., PY 101, 
A general survey of the history of pharmacy designed to provide a knowledge of the heri- 
tage of the profession 


Physical Lec, 3, Lab, 3. Pr., PY 203. 
A study of physi Bathe principles with application to pharmaceutical systems and 
processes. 


Pharmaceutical Technology (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 303 or CH 316. 

Official preparations ae discussed with with regurd to Agate general pharmaceutical aspects with 
emphasis on chemistry and posology. The laboratory consists of the preparation of official 
and non-official products selected for the special techniques and skills involved, 

Hospital Pharmacy Administration a (8), Ex. Pr., fourth year standing, 

The development of t hospitals, their place ety, importance and on of pharmacy in 
hospitals, administrative and policy making aspects > cokes with interdepartmental relation- 
ships. 


Dispensing Pharmacy I (5). Lee, 3, Lab. 6 6. Pr., PY 304. 


The mre 8 Sane of prescriptions of elementary nature, illustrating virtually all types 
of prescriptions. 

Di Pharmacy II Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 400, 

pectin fel tomes LE | ee neta borstory. Prescriptions of an advanced 
nature are compounded. Special attention is him to the subject of incompatabilities. 
Dispensing P Tit (5), Lae, 8, Lab. 6,, Be. 2E 400. 


Practical Pp gy Pe ae Sage dispensing, related to modern drug outlets, Cer- 
tain aspects of be discussed. 


Applied Hospital staan = Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 303, PY 400 and jun- 


ior . 
The application of pharmaceutical practices and procedures to hospital pharmacy. 


A rises nage, See wicneg gre dns Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 401. 
Spey (5). g pharmacy with correlated laboratory work. 


Survey of ahd Manafacturing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 304, 
Manufacturing procedures and operations. e laboratory selected large scale production 
problems are carried out to completion. 

Public and Professional Relations (3). Pr., fourth year standing. 

Special Problems (1-3). Pr., fourth year standing. 


Pharmaceutical Specialities Pr., fifth standi 
The more important non-official s (3). specialities available to aalen prescription practice and 


over-the-counter sales are 
COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Sterile Babette S08 OUP SLT bs Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 401. 
Production of both volume parentral solutions. 


- Tablet Manufacture (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 401. 
pressed tablets 


Essentials in the manufacture and coating of com 
, Product Development (3) en. 3, Lab, | 6. Fri, consent of instructor, 
Formulation, evaluation of pharmaceutical and cosmetic preparations. 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
Professor Hargreaves 
Associate Professor Head 
Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemis Pr., CH 205-206, 
The official inorganic S amines = orga chemical properties, pharmaceutical 


and therapeutic uses, doses and preparations, Tests ae he identity and purity, together with 
assay methods are considered. 


Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., Rif 201, CH 207-206. 
organic chemicals; manufacture, cal properties, trade 


ihe ee) ee ee Unik, deen aa 


Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 301. 
A continuation of PY 301. 


names, phar- 


421. 


620. 


621. 


Auburn University 


Pharmaceutical Assay (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., CH 206, CH 208. 

Pharmaceutical assay ures not covered in general quantitative analysis, physical and 
chemical) constants of fatty oils, proximate assay of vegetable drugs, official arsenic test, 
alcohol determination, alkaloidal chemistry and the assay of alkaloidal drugs. 


Toxicolo PY 406, CH 208, 
Fisdansentels 5) the fsolation, identification, Symptoms and treatment of the more com- 
mon poisons. 


Chemistry of Natural Products (5), Pr., CH 208, 
Chemistry and nomenclature of fatty oils, volatile oils, steroids, glucosides, alkaloids, and 
other natural plant products. 


Advanced Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201 and junior 


year 
A critical y of the commercial aspects of chemicals of medical interest, radioactivity 
and the preparation, handling and use of isotopes used as diagnostic or therapeutic agents. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Chemistry’ of of  Syeteetie Drugs (5). Pr., PY 301 and PY 302, 


tion of chemical structure and biological 
piri heal oF ates “ey bolenical ving general anesthetics, local anesthetics, 
hypnotics and sedatives, anti-convulsant drugs, analgetics, analeptics, cardiovascular drugs, 
diuretics, anticoagulants, adrenergic drugs, parasympathetic agents, antispasmodics, anti- 
— diagnostic agents, thyroxin and antithyroid agents, vitamins, 


of Synthetic Drugs (5). Pr., PY 620. 
A continuation of PY hormones, essential amino and fatty acids, chemotherapy, theo- 
ries of metabolite Beer the x dyestuffs in chemotherapy, sulfanamides, antimalarials, 
chemotherapy of acid-fast infections, metal-free drugs used in tropical diseases, antibiotics, 
antifungal agents, anthelmintics, organo-metallic chemotherapeutic compounds, antiseptics. 


Synthesis of Drugs (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Coreq., PY 620, 
Laboratory procedures in the synthesis of 5 and representative compounds stu- 
died in PY 620-621. 


Synthesis of Drugs (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 9. Pr., PY 622. 
A continuation of 


624-25, Analytical and pe Methods (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 305 or consent 
of instruct 


310. 


or. 
An extensive study of the principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various 
therapeutic classes. 


Alkaloid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY (G20 or consent of instructor 
tion, chemistry and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alkaloids 
pes Seeamclennaaae and. pharmaceutical importance. 


Steroid Chemistry Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 
Structure determination, ©). chemistry, syn hacks wad Aephrobin colatiandaie 08 thercide tt zhu 
macological and pharmaceutical importance. 


Pharmacology 
Professor Coker 
Associate Professor Williams 
Public Health (5). VM 200, VM 204. 
Common communi ews rei’ abe iae ae teceee ah “ameebeaah GF ada sdieneass tee 


causative agents, mode of transmission, and control measures including hygienic and sani- 
tation measures as well as immunization procedures. A survey of Federal and State Health 
agency activities is included. 


Pharmacology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 101-102, CH 301. 
The essentials of anatomy and * physiology in including a brief consideration of elements of 
ror tena and embryology with an introduction to Raorscatadiretdics as related to these 
ences. 


Public Health (3). General elective. junior standing, 

A non-technical survey of the common re oe diseases including the causative agents 
modes of transmission and symptoms. Hygienic, sanitation and immunization control meas- 
ures are discussed along with the roles of Federal and State Health agencies. (Not open 
to pharmacy majors.) 


. Pharmacology TI (5). . Pr., PY 309. 
A pharmacological ¥ pa ae creo, ‘more "important non-official drugs. Absorption 
and fate, mechanism of action, pharmacochemical relationships and toxicology, together 


with a brief coverage Pry pathological conditions indicating specific uses in therapy are main 
considerations. 


406. 


407, 


431, 


432. 


631 


637, 


306. 


307, 
440. 


EET ke 


+ 


415. 
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Pharmacology Ot (5). Lee. oi Lab. 3. Pr., PY 405. 

A continuation of PY 405. Topics for ats nth are the vitamins, hormones, biologicals 
and antibiotics with major emphasis on endocrine products and deficiency states as related 
to specific therapy. 

Chemotherapeutic She Ee Btu Ee PY 406. 

eaten action rela and their use in inhibiting or destroying microorgan- 


: Pharmacological Techniques (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 309 and junior stand- 


in 
Principles and techniques of surgical procedures used in drug testing with animals, includ- 
ing preparation of the animal, asepsis, and care of surgical instruments, 
Pharmacology IV (5). Lec, 4; Lab. 8. ¥ Pr., PY 405 and junior standin g. 
This course provides a foundation ced studies in pharmacology. It con- 
sists in the main of macroscopic ar miczoscopie aan eae of animal tissues and the effect 
thereon of drugs in therapeutic and toxic quantities 
Fundamentals of eeernete (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206, PY 309 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 
Theoretical and penotionl application of radioactivity to Pharmacy and the medical sciences, 
COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Advanced yoornpe ag (5). Pr., PY 430 and PY 431. 

An advanced study of drug actions with emphasis on mechanism of action at cellular level, 
son relation ravi pred structure and shdemabciogionl response. 


. Bioassay (5). Lec. &, Lab. 6. Pr., | EX 460 and suitable course in statistics. 


Principles and techniques of bioassay wi th primary attention to official bioassay methods. 
Pharmacology Seminar (3), Pr., PY 430, 


Pharmacognosy 
Professor Hocking 
El tary Pharmacognosy Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BY 205, CH 301, 
Fe eT cmmeae ar ak cdanan tk wale, islet ued Ga eommgcmenl with 


drugs arranged mesixding to a modern biochemical paiva Genily ocouring medicinally 
wee substances are considered as products of biological origin and as chemical ma- 
teria 

Pharmacognosy (5 Rod Lab. 3. Pr., PY 306, 

A continuation of PY 0). tae cluding 4k and assaying of natural products. 

Histology of Natural Products Lec, 2, Lab, 3. Pr., PY 309 and fourth year 
st 

Micro-chesnical, iidttenalytical, and sdctp-evctioning teclanlgne’,iacbollng xsthots of is: 
ation, dehydration, embedding, and staining tissues in the preparation of permanent mounts 
on microslides, with use of microtome and micro-dissection techniques. 


. Commercial rege yee eg th (3). a consent 


of instructor. 
Commercial aspects both wild and cultivated, foreign and domestic; com- 
position and uae a 
COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


nae, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 307 i 
diieseee Peete ected Silees te es mene en, 


and microscopically; techniques of use "7 camera eases rr ge microtome, o_o microphotographic 
equipment; pharmacognosy of previously undescribed drugs, 
anced Microanal Lec. Lab, 9. instruct 

Advenend mR Taney tad eiaadae te kee Dee Ok ee rene 
Histology of Medicinal Plants 5). han 8. tab, 6. Pr., PY 440. 
Microscopic structure of medicinal plants in fresh or preserved state as related to the origin 
of plant principles. 
Research and Thesis (5). 

Pharmacy Administration 

arketing (S).. Fr. (3). hie EC 200, 
Basic Baie ce 9 drug products from the manufacturer to the consumer, 
Economics (3). Pr., EC 200, EC 211. 


Pharmaceutical 
The elements of drug store management; drug store layout, buying, sales production, sales- 
merchandising, and other affilisted considerations in the successful operation of 


drug 
Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence (2). Pr., fourth year standin 
Covers legal aspects of pl pharmaceutical practice, giving sr heeeg.‘Gpnckipiation .t0iiteto. cand 
sa nank regulations bearing thereon; including Alabama State Practice Act, Harrison Anti- 
Feaeree iis, and Food und Dhveg Regulation of the Feders! Government. 
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Philosophy (PA) 


Professor John Henry Melzer 
Assistant Professors Dalrymple and Owsley 


These courses introduce the student to the fundamental ideas upon which our civi- 
lization is based and encourage him to investigate the meaning ror these ideas for 
individual and living. Ti They may be elected by juniors and seniors, and by 
sophomores at slosetsen of the instructor, but are not open to freshmen. A stu- 
dent who wishes to minor in Philosophy must elect two historical philosophy courses 
and one other five hour course, 


301, Introduction to Philosophy (3). General elective. 
An introductory survey of the basic philosophical problems underlying western civilization. 
302. Introduction to Ethics (3). General elective 
An introduction to the a principles of sopealthy as applied to human conduct. 
307. Scientific Re easomsng WW) 
A general course in principles of — reasoning used by scientists and others. (Not 
open to students with credit in PA 308. 
308. Introduction in Logic (3). | General elective. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the principles of logical thinking with emphasis 
upon contemporary scientific procedures. (Not open to students with credit in PA 307.) 
320. Formal Logic (5). 
Se ee ee (PA 308 is desirable but not necessary for this 
course 
825. Aesthetics 
Inquiry into the history of aesthetic theory made with a view of determining foundations 
of critical reflection on the arts of literature, drama, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
music. 


330, Framowby. of Re 
en f religious ideas including such topics as the origin of re- 


A philoso Se hotee oF teens the various concepts of God, the soul, immortality; and 
internal and external criticisms of religion. 


Philosophy of Science (5). Pr. junior standing. 


A study of the implications for human values of some important concepts and methods in 
the social and natural sciences. 


410. Ancient and Medieval Phil h Pr., standin 
Philosophical Chought of wationt Geueo ©); a. ont Christendom, 


. Modern mh yea y (5).. Pr., oH arog standing. 


Contemporacy Ph Philosophy (5). Bhico junior finda 


present “on 
American visa? Pr juni ¥-s funior "dedi 
scan pieophcal tows 6. colonial mre William James. 
, ‘Ree (5). Pr., PA 410, pre 430, or 440, and | permission of instructor. 
The content Py change for ‘each ‘quarter in any one endar year. This will vary from 
nN ere) of thought to an intensive study of one of the great thinkers such as Plato or 


x 


fal 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation (PE) 


Head es Fourier 
Professors Land, Lapp and Umbach 
Associate Professors Donahoo, Evans, Pickett and Young 
Assistant eee: Dragoin, Lawler, Martincic, Rosen, 
Turner and Walton 
Instructors Carlisle, Jackson, Lurie, Lynn, Price, Rawls, 
Taube, Tomlin, Waldrop and Washington 


1. Physical Education is required for six consecutive quarters. Only one credit 
per quarter is permitted or transferable to meet the six-quarter requirement. 

2. Unless otherwise approved by the student's Dean, each student who lacks 
physical education must regiter for physical education in the first and succeed- 
ing quarters of residence until yy panes education requirements are met. 

3. All undergraduates under 26 years of age must take physical education until 
requirements are met, 
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4. One quarter hour credit is assigned for each quarter (maximum of 6 quarter 
hours in activity courses allowed on degree). No duplication of course is permitted 
except in varsity sports. 

5. Students transferring from an institution not requiring physical education will 
have their physical education requirements reduced by the number of full-time quar- 
ters (15 hrs. credit per quarter) in residence at the former institution. Students who 
transfer from an institution i physical education will have their physical 
education requirements stinced by the number of quarters of Renee arabe 
completed at the former institution. Students who have not fulfilled requirements 
in physical education at their previous institution will be required to do so at Auburn 
University before graduation. 

6. Students who have had active military service may receive credit in physical 
education as follows: less than 6 months, no credit; for 6 months to one year, 
] quarter hour in PE 100, Basic Physical Education; for more than one year, 6 quar- 
er hours. 

7. A medical examination is required of all students before being admitted into 
activity classes. A card stating the physical condition of each student must be filed 
in the Infirmary and the Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
before assignment of activities can be sq) 

Students are classified according to the results of the medical examinations and 
the recommendation of the college physician into classifications “A,” “B” or “C.” 

* Mle classification permits the student to engage in any activity offered by 
e artment. 

“B This classification provides for students with physical limitations which may 

restrict their participation in the regular of activities, 

“C”—This classifi cation provides for the student not classified as “A” or “B.” 

8, Each student is required to dress in the regulation gymnasium costume in order 
to participate in work, 

9. A well-rounded program of activities is offered and students are urged to 
register in a variety of activities. 

Men—Students entering page as first quarter freshmen with an “A” health 
classification are required to take PE 100, Students who are placed in a “B” health 
Bee may be required to take PE 100, depending upon their physical dis- 
abilities. 

Women—Students with an “A” and “B” health classification may be assigned 
according to skill and ability into elementary, intermediate and advanced classes. 

Students’ participation in the Intram Sports Program is regulated by their 
health classification. All students in scheduled Intramural Sports activities must have 
a health classification card on file in the office, Department of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, before participation is allowed. 


10. SOE ee planning: 

Men—In to receive a well-rounded program of activities, students are re- 
quired to pass one course in each of the following areas: Basic Physical Education, 
Team Sports or Rhythms, Individual Sports, Gymnastic Sports, Aquatic Sports, and 
Combative Sports. They are permitted a choice of one sport in each of these areas. 

Women—Swimming is the only required activity. Each student is urged to plan 
a variety of activities. 


Activities (PE) 
Course No, Course No. 
100 ............--...-.... Basie Physical Education Individual Sports 
VOD ocececeeesseessseneenreerreeeeee Sports Education I Sec cerns stiintilesceiicniah | Seegiiions 
Aquatics OR RR, sabes bebb sci E amet Ar 
120 eee Beginning Swimming pF be |S nan _.. Badminton 
220 Lovccccccseresee Intermediate Swimming 155-156-256 ee Bowling 
B20 covcecccccoee Life Saving & Water Safety Snags ters en ea ea cn a = 
= A ass Games elays 
CEE SEE gee AOCABIGB ge ota. Recreational Sports 
1 Baaramacariagamaaseemmenentinimemer eGo Fencing 162 oo ecesercccereeeeee Rifle Marksmanship 
RCT SRE ek ee eee ty Le 
Sapeeenes See sae ‘pox DVB ccc eececcctseeee—_--.ue. Weight Training 
Y | aR 2 F- _ Trampoline Rhythms 
ye TUL Vi I 170-171-271 .......................... Folk Dance 


® Open to students in Air, Army and Navy ROTC. 
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Course No. Course No, 
Le AE Ere . Modern Dance Varsity Sports 
174-175-275 nnn eeereeeee—----- Tap Dance nt Swimmi 
176-177-277 ~ Modes Deaea. 909 ots Weeeeling 
Team Sports Ct (pete tenet a . Golf 
180-181-281 2.0.6. ceccccecceeeeeeeseeesrss Basketball NR rr. ee 
182-183-283 ......... = eave SOOOCT 365 .. ww» Track 
184-185-285 _.. Softball 366 ......... Cross Country 
| Rae Speedball 380 .. Basketball 
0 2 RS aperreereee—ae — L  e y E Baseball 
188-189-289 .........._..........—..... Volleyball 387 .. .. Football 
110. Hygiene (3). Summer, Fall, Winter. Staff 
Hygiene; d with problems in personal, mental and environmental Hygiene. 
111-112-113. Hygiene (1-1-1). Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. Stalf 


101. 


133. 
167. 
190, 
191. 
192. 
201. 


202. 


212. 


. Football (Men) 


Required of all freshman women for quarters. PE 111 deals with problems in personal 
hygiene; PE 112, mental hygiene, suggesting certain principles for working out individual 
difficulties; and PE 113, environmental hygiene; a consideration of the sociological enviran- 
ment and public health education. 


Professional Courses for Undergraduates Majoring 
and Minoring in Physical Education 


Survey of Activities (Men) (1). Stalf 
Leadership course in teaching calisthenics, grass drills, guerillas, and the organization of 
class activity. (Required of majors and minors.) 

Survey of Activities (Men) (1). Stalf 
The fundamental skills and techniques of elementary combatives, boxing and fencing. 
Survey of Activities (Men) (1). Staff 
The fundamental skills and techniques of badminton, paddle tennis, and tennis. 

Volleyball and Tumbling (Women) (1). Fall. Staff 
Basic skills in volleyball and tumbling. 

Basketball and Recreation Sports (Women) (1). Winter. Staff 
Basic skills in basketball and recreation sports. 

Softball and Tennis (Women) (1). Spring. Staff 


Basic skills of softball and tennis. 


Introduction to Physical Education (5), Lec. 5. Fall, Spring. Pr., sophomore 
standing. Fourier, 

An introduction to the field of physical education from the earliest periods to the present. 
Emphasis is placed on the physical, biological and psychological principles of physical edu- 


cation. 

Basketball (Men) (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall. Eaves 
The fundamental skill techniques of basketball—offense, defense and strategy, 

Anatomy (Men) (5). Lec. 5. Fall. Hutsell 
The study of structure and functions of the human body, including digestive, circulatory, 


respiratory, reproductive, nervous, excretory, and endocrine systems. 


(5). Winter. Jordan 
The fundamentals of football and the different types of offense, defense, team strategy and 
generalship. 


Elementary Physical Education (5). Lec, 5. Fall, Winter, Summer. Pr., PE 
190, 278 (Women); PE 278 (Men). (Majors). 

A study of games of low organization and play activities suitable to each grade of elemen- 
tary level. The presentation of skills and devices necessary for competent instruction for 
the elementary grades. 


214. Kinesiology (5). Lec. 5. Pr., VM 220-21 or PE 203, VM 210. Staff 

220. Intermediate Swimming (1). Staff 
Skills and techniques of swimming and water safety. 

244. Survey of Activities (Men) (1). Staff 


268. 
278. 
301. 


Fundamental skills and techniques of tumbling, trampoline, and pyramids. 

Survey of Activities (Men) (1). 

The ioathies of the ea skills and techniques of archery, golf, and weight jee 
Folk and Square Dance (1). Staff 


Basic skills of folk and square dance. 
Recreation Leadership (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Summer. Pr., PE 278, 377 (Wo- 
men); PE 278, 376 (Men); PE 212 (Women and Men). (Majors). Staff 


303. 


304. 


S11. 


312, 


313. 


$14. 


320. 


352, 


373. 
376. 
377. 


401, 


416. 


432. 
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Baseball (Men) (2). Lee. 1, Lab. 2. Staff 
The study of ensive and d defensive strategy, pitching, catching, infielding, outfielding, 

batting and baserunning. 

Track and Field (Men) (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Hutsell 

Fundamental skills and techniques of track and field athletics, The organizing and conduct- 

ing of track meets. 

Conduct of Rhythmical Activities (Women) (5). Lab. 10. Spring. Pr., PE 


278, 377, 3738. Donahoo 
Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences in folk, square, tap, social, and modern 
ance 


Theory and Conduct of Sports (Women) (5). Lab. 10, Fall. Pr., PE 154. 
Donahoo 


A study of leadup games, skill techniques, rules and principles of officiating; practice in the 
application of the skills and principles of volleyball and tumbling. 


Theory and Conduct of Sports (Women) (5), Lab. 10. Winter. Pr., PE 191, 
367, 368 Staff 


A study oF leadup games, skill techniques, rules and principles of officiating; practice in the 
application of the skills and principles of basketball and recreation sports. 


Theory and Conduct of Sports (Women) (5). Lab. 10. Spring. Pr., PE 1m 


A study of leadup games; skill techniques, rales and principles of officiating; practice in the 
application of the skills and principles er softball and tennis. 

Life Saving and Water Safety (1). Stalf 
Life saving techniques leading to senior of instructor's certificate. Water safety, officiating 
and administration of water demonstrations and programms, 


Survey of Activities (Men) (1). J catod 6. Fall. Staff 
The fundamental skills and techniques of 


. Survey of Activities (Men) (1). Lab. te 


Staff 
The teaching of fundamental skills and techniques of team games, such as volleyball, soccer, 
and 


. Badminton a Bowli (Women) (1). Staff 
Skills and techniques of minton and bowling. 

) Archery (Women) (1). Staff 
— me techniques se B. ns a 
Modern Dance (Women) i ae Staff 
Skills and techniques of modern 
Survey of Activities (Men) (1). Lab. 6. Staff 
The fundamental skills and techniques of square, social, and folk dance. 
Social and Zep Dax Dance omen) (1), Staff 
Soccer and tershwn ss = (Women (1), Staff 
Basic skills of soccer and calistheni 
Organization and Atbalihsaiion (5). Lee. 5. Fall and Spring. Pr., Umbach 

Umba 


ee of intramural and physical education activities; also the construction and 
care of the physical education plant and departmental organization. 


. Athletic Injuries and First Aid (Men en) (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2 Howard 


A study of athletic injuries as to care, prevention, and okey Developing the 

knowledge, skills, and techniques of first aid leading to an Instructor’s rating in First Aid. 

Po ae he Physical Education (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 and 
221 (Women); PE 214, 203, - (Men). Martincic 
A review of anatomy, physiology, and psychology as pertains to special programs of deg 

sicrstine for the way feorert— and permanently handicapped, with laboratory practice in 

posture training and remedial gymnastics. 

cunyvey of e Actives, (Men) (1). Staff 

undamen and techniques of wrestling. 


For description of the towing: education (ED) courses in health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation, see page 24 


Undergraduate: He aa (F); ED 201 (L); ED 414 (C); ED 423 (C); ED 425 (C); 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate: ED 409, 
Cpeter Se ED 626, ED ssl) ED 652 (F), ED 653 (F), ED 654 (F), 
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Physics (PS) 


Head Professor Carr 
Research Professor Heyn 
essot 


Craduate Assistants Barnwell, Hsieh, Jones, Moore, Phillips, and Suen 


The significant contributions of physics to pe advancement of modern industry and 

technology are reflected in a marked demand for well-trained scientists in this field. 

ties for a career in this science are to be found in the increasingly active 

ial and tal laboratories as well as on the teaching research 

ite of the colleges and universities The Curriculum in Physics To page 187) is 

recommended ose who contemplate a career in teaching and research, while the 

roa age ee ie euyaies,, ( (see page yas pete appeal to those whose in- 

lied aspects e course offerin 
provide y Aha red training for students in fag Peeves and engi gineering In tion, 
ce courses are offered to meet the needs of students enrolled in agricul 

architecture and building construction, education, forestry, home economics, industri 

management, pharmacy, anges pre-medicine, pre-veterinary medicine, and 


arts and gears 

Good la meen 9 in facilities are available for advanced studies and re- 
search in several fields of modern and classical physics. Current research activities 
include experimental studies of photonuclear interactions, ra, and gamma-ray 
scintillation spectrometry, cosmic radiation, radiation damage, ag imperfections, 
ultrastructure by means of electron microscopy and X-ray diffraction, Mossbauer 
effect, quadrupole focussing of positive and negative ions, and magneto-optics, In 
addition theoretical investigations are presently being conducted in molecular physics, 
operational methods in quantum mechanics, classical mechanics, classical and quan- 
tum mechanical statistics, and crystal imperfections. 


201. General Physics—Mechanies (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, MH 201 or 262 (or con- 


y). 
The first of three quarters in a basic physics course comprising PS 201-202-203. The 
concepts of classical physics are developed and emphasis is placed upon the solution of 
problems. A series of selected quantitative experiments is performed in the three-hour weekly 
laboratory periods. For students in chemistry, engineering, physics and engineering physica. 


202. General Physics—Heat, ee Re Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 201; 
MH 202 or 263 (or concurre 


203. Caused Puicday aibsaelies ana hdeematenr Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 201; 
MH 202 or 263 (or concurrently). 
204. Survey Course in Physics (5).. Pr., Pr., PS 201 or 205 excludes credit for this course 
The instruction will Sxncan nb codbaen is the net to device 
Sheets chee cll tha Seek edd Uo soc SAR te al cha comsnnntiten: Woneee 
For students in aeronautical administration; agriculture; agricultural and industrial arts 
education and industrial design. 


205. Introductory Physics—Mechanics and Heat (5), Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr.. MH 112 
or 160 (or concurrently). 
The first half of a two-quarter course in the fundamentals of physics. The quantitative as 
cell ag the qealientivts apache! cl the: cubbher Win’ abamands For students in architecture, 
forestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre-veterinary, medi- 
cine, industrial management, and science and literature. The weekly three-hour laboratory 
periods are devoted to the performance of appropriate experiments. 

206, ae Physics—Electricity, Sound and Light (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., 
Continuation of PS 205. 

207. Physics for Home ogee Beetnts (5). 
The course is designed the student an understanding of the physical 
we Th eo rd mip ph agen Hight ff ae he non 

210. Pre-Medical Physics (5). Lee. Lab, a ers PS 206. 

survey of the developments of particular interest to the medical stu- 

jet Laboratory experiments pears inl 2 oe subject matter wil] be conducted. 





217. 


302, 


303. 


305. 


401, 


402, 


404, 


405. 


410. 


415. 
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Astronomy (3). General elective. 


A brief course in descriptive astronomy, accom ed occasi bservati 
Sanaa: bode WilhT® Reapadkaiaminetiad tdisenpe ae ter ~=¥ glen 


. Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 203, MH 


ava nn SER. 
A study of the fundamental phenomena and relationships of electrical science, primarily 


from the cleddieal ‘yiewpotet aad’ Wy Wie whethods of calculus. Selected laboratory experi- 
ments constitute a part of the course. 


Electronics (5). Lec. 4, Eah. 8. Pr., PS 301. 

Simple ree Theory of vacuum and gas-discharge tubes and their 
circuits ee cr ee eee waleeties, “Gpakdcoer 
trolled ‘tubes seo aad eh circuit analysis. Voltage and current amplifiers; feedback theory. Simple 
computing circuits. Appropriate laboratory exercises form a part of the course. 


Optics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Ee., RS 208, MH 303 or 304. 

intermediate in physical optics comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, 
aacartene origin yay? spectra, interference, diffraction, and polarization, with appropriate 
laboratory experiments. 


‘ Applied Specteaegs Dl. 100% Ex). ©.) Pr., PS 202, MH 202 or 263. 


of spectra; a study of instruments 
and A techaiques ef practical apectroaccpy. Laboratory experiments ogre seibe! ype students 
in both Chemistry and Physics a working knowledge of spectroscopy as a 


Theoretical Physics I—Mechanies (5). Lec. 4, Prob, 2, Pr., junior standing, 


PS 203, MH 361. 
Newton's laws; systems of particles; conservation laws; free, damped, and forced oscillations; 
introduction to calculus of variations. 


Law -aeg rae Il—Mechanics Continued (5), Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior 
standing, 

Cucdiess of variations; Hamilton's Principle and Lagrange’s equations; vibrating systems; 
vector analysis; dynamics of rigid bodies. 


. Theoretical Physics III (5). Lee. 4, Prob. 2. Pr, PS 301, PS 402, junior 


Introduction to electromagnetic theory using the mathematics of vector fields, The physical 
interpretation of the different fields is stressed. 


Thermod (). Br. junior standing, PS 202-203, MH 264 or 301. 
Equations of state. and second laws of thermodynamics. absolute temperature 
scale; the entropy, free energy, ee eel ata cinerel ‘cgucitions ef onaiicions. 
Application to reactions in gases and dilute solutions. Nernst’s postulate, 


Nuclear Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305, MH 264 or 


Nuclear radiations; transtmmutations; natural and artificial radioactivity; binding energy; 
nuclear forces; a ture of the nucleus; nuclear fission and its applications . Appropriate 
laboratory experiments form « part of the course. 


Introduction to Reactor Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 


PS 305, MH or or, 

A brief account physics; aoe ag ey ac interaction of neutrons with 
matter; chain reactions; neutron diffusion; the bare homogeneous thermal reactor; lattice 
constants; reactor kinetics. 


lntrediuction to Ressler Ekysles 2,00), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 


Homogeacous reactor wit with reflector; reactor control; power reactors; thermal aspects of 
reactor systems; design variables; radiation detection and measurement; shielding; radiation 
hazards. 


4l4. 


421, 


431, 


470. 


601, 


602. 


603. 


Auburn University 


Electron Optics and Microscopy (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6, Pr., junior standing and 
PS 203 and MH 264. 

Electron optics; theory and operation of the electron microscope; techniques of mounting, 
replication and shadowing of specimen; electron diffraction, theory and interpretation of 
pattems. Demonstration experiments and laboratory exercises constitute the experimental 
portion of the course. 


Advanced Electronic Circuits (5) © ening, PS 302. 
Advanced network and ancora: 3 sia . oscillators; pulse and sweep 
generators; electronic instrumen 


Physics for High School Teachers Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 204 or equiva- 


lent, standing. 
A y of the fundamental laws in mechanics, heat, and sound with particular emphasis 
upon such broad priniciples as Newton's laws of motion, the conservation of energy and 
momentum, and the transfer of energy, 


Physics for High School Teachers II (4). Lec, 3, Lab, 3, Pr., PS 430, junior 


A study of the cere aE laws in light, electricity, magnetism, and an introduction to 
some basic phenomena in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. 


. Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr.. MH 361, junior 


standing. 
A survey of solid state phenomena including lattice vibrations, "band description of electronic 
states in metals, semiconductors and insulators, and magnetic phenomena. 


Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., permission of the instructor, junior 


Fundamental principals of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radio- 
active nuclides; radiation effects on man; permissible ae dosages; safe handling of 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Dynamics I (3). Pr., PS 402, 
D’Alembert’s principle; és action to the calculus of variation; Hamilton's priniciple and 
Hamilton’s equations; principle of rhe action. 


Advanced Dynamics | Il £3). Pr., PS 601. 
Canonical variab transformations; the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; action; 
angle variables; ee iseskehes continuous systems. 


Mechanics of Continuous Media (3), Pr., PS 602. 
Introduction to the theories of elasticity and Auids. 


604-5-6. Theory of Electricity and Magnetism I-II-Ill (3-3-3). Pr., PS 403, Coregq., 
MH 607-8-9 


617. 
618. 
619. 


631. 


Maxwell's forazulation of classical electronmagnetic theory, Includes electrostatics, magneto- 

statics, potential problems, electric currents, Maxwell's equations, electronmagnetic waves, 

radiation theory, boundary value problems. 

Physical Optics (3). Pr., PS 606. 

Application of Maxwell's equations to optical phenomena including Kirchoff’s formulation, 

propagation of electromagnetic waves in anisotropic media, double refraction, dispersion. 

Modern Ph ics I (3). Pr., PS 305, MH 404, or permission of instructor, 
edie’ tices Of pec he quantum tum mechanics with open 

ee Physics 11 II (3). Pr.. PS 617 or PS 641, or ission of instructor. 

Atomic and molecular ¢pectra, quantum statistics; band of solids; x-rays. 

Modern Physics If (3). Pr., PS 617 or PS 641, or permission of instructor. 

Nuclear physics, particles. 


. Statistical Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 404, 60 


Statistical ensembles in classical mechanics, the eraie Sediacicn distribution law. Boltz- 
mann’s H theorem, and an introduction to quantum statistical mechanics. 


- Modern Physics for High School ir ©). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior 


standing, PS 431 or equivalent, MH 487 or equiv valent. 

A survey of developments in physics since 1890 incl g: structure of matter; atomic and 
molecular spectra; x-rays, natural and induced radioactivity; nuclear fission and fusion; 
and cosmic rays. 


Statistical Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 629. 

Quantum mechanical H-theorem, applications, introduction to non-equilibrium statistical 
mechanics. 

Special ” of Relativity 4.2. Pr., PS 602, PS 605 

~ aviaite m ae errhp a tion of Maxwell's eld equations, Lagrangian and 
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635, Solid State Physics (8). ict Fe 435, PS 643, 
Quantum mechanical lattice vibrations and electrons in solids. Interaction 


between the electrons and reper lattice. 

639, Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr., Permission of instructor, May be taken 
more than once. 

641. Quantum Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 
Uncertainty principle; $ a equation; one-dimensiona) problems; operator formalism; 
angular momentum. 

642. Quantum Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 641, 
Central forces; matrix representations; approximate methods; particle in electromagnetic 
field. 

643, Quantum Mechanics HI i). Pr 
Spin; identical particles; P prin Pog ction 

644-5. Advanced Quantum Mechanics I-II (3-3). Pr., PS 632, PS 645. 
Advanced theory of angwar momentum wi LR IERS ty atomic and nuclear spectra, 
relativistic theory of quantum mechanics, the Dirac electron, introduction to field theory. 


653. Seminar in Physics (2). Pr., Permission of instructor. May be taken more than 


once. 
655. Special Topics in Theoretical Physics (3). Pr., Permission of instructor. 
Choice of topic will vary but will include: relativity theory; group theory; atomic and 


molecular structure; elasticity; fluid mechanics; quantum field theory; low temperature 
physics. May be taken more than once. 


661. Nuclear Structure (3). Pr., PS 405. 
Selected topics on properties of nuclei. 


691, Directed Reading in Contemporary Physics. Credits to be arranged, Pr., com- 
pletion of 30 hours of advanced courses in physics. May be taken more than 
one quarter, 

699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged, 

799. Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Poultry Science (PH) 
Professors Moore, Cottier, and Edgar 
Associate Professor Good 


man 
Assistant Professors Howes and Johnson 


The work in this department is designed to provide practical instruction in various 

phases of poultry raising. The courses cover the fields of feeding, breeding, sss Fae 

ing, Ba peactone brooding, diseases, parasites, and management. The 

work s especially planned to mect the needs of students who expect to become 

poultry farmers, ltry ows students to equip agents, and Smith-Hughes teachers. The 
ts to equip 


graduate Sone ane emselves for extension specialists, colle 
teachers, and research = 
202. Veterinary Poul we Te S Co 

A stady of the er Pl of poultry we ge application to students in ser 


nary Medicine. 
301. General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, mee 


Principles of poultry production and — Bas yg to general farm conditions, including 
breeding, feeding, housing, diseases, and 

302. Poultry Meat Peaduction (3). Lec. Lee. 2, Lab 2. Fall. Pr., PH 301. Goodman 
The practical pro ers, Capons, wy turkeys for meat production, 


404, Poultry Méaagemeat (8). sata Wakao" Wak: Pr., eae 
er 


Poultry problems and management of commercial flocks. 


405. Poultry bee By (3). F Fall. Pr., eae ES ade and panies wean Cottier 
of poultry feeds connection with oe demands for growth, 
body pas reowe gree egg production. 


406, Incubation and Brooding (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., FREE ee dens 


Embryology of the chick, theory and practice of incubation and brooding. 
407-09. Poultry Problems (3-3), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., eae en nee ee ee 


All quarters 
Investigation on some phase of poultry work. 


304 Auburn University 


408. Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and 


junior standing. er 
The prevention, diagnosis, control, and treatment of the common diseases and parasites of 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students. 

410. Poultry Breeding (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PH 301, ZY 400, and ~—s —— 
in ohnson 
sae liiedidhciase iol teniiesdbickioe ill Gebiesibeaeal-ok srenbeta eavaiteg <leicettbe responsible for 
efficient egg and meat production and low mortality. 


411. Poultry Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., PH 301 and junior stand- 
Goodman 


Grading eggs and poultry and study of problems of poultry marketing. 

412. Commercial spiny sever nen oP Lec. 4, Pr., uate standing. Staff 
Desmaeiet Youy Se (3). and principles Sarthe Auistuaan nt) wroduthes 
market eggs, hatching eggs, ne and tukeye (Crodh for both FH 404 ond PH 4is 
may She lee cniedl ta snectinel sitmieineniht tiie for the Master's degree.) 


413. rip Sanitation and Diseases (3). Leo. 4 4, Pie graduate standing. Staff 
of recommended sanitation practices and the prevention and seen of common 


SF eT cay. (Credit for both PH 408 and PH 413 may not be used 
in meeting requirements for the Master's degree.) 


422. Avian Diseases (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Fall. Cottier 
This course deals with the diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infectious and parasitic 
diseases. Clinical and autopsy demonstrations are performed during laboratory periods 
(For Veterinary students only.) 

GRADUATE COURSES 
604, Advanced Poultry Eroeution (6), (5). Lee. 5. ee hig: mF Cottier 
606, Advanced i Poultry Breeding \* (5). oy 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Johnson 
Advanced studies of heredity as applied to poultry breeding. 

607. Advanced Poultry Probl Pakioas @ (5). All quarters. Staff 
Study of pear 

608. Seminar. F Winter, Summ Staff 
Study of eee in "to, be aranged, br bic age Perse related to aos Emphasis will 
be given to the preparation, organization and presentation of research material by students 


and to reporting of current literature in the field. Designed for seniors in Poultry or Animal 
Husbandry as well as graduate students. 


610, Advanced aaa FOmey etiion Kold Lec. 5. Summer, Howes 
their function and the nutritional requirements of 


Saipan 
611. Advanced Foul yy crn Lec. 5. Summer Cotti 
: . Oty of ee saeie an cana poultry flocks. Mas 
612, ppheaner gears he! ven yy Lec, 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., PH 408 or con- 
sent of instructor. gar 
Isolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial, fungal, and viral agents. eng wal 
biochemical aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune 


response. 
613. Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer. Pr.. VM 418 and 
PH 612, or equivalent. Edgar 


Moers pate of PH 612 with emphasis on those disease conditions caused by protozoa, 
— arthropods and the gross and histo pathology of diseases studied in both 


699, Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. All quarters. Staff 
‘echnical laboratory problems antbody to poultry. 
799. Sone’ Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. Staff 
Psychology (PG) 
Head Professor Spears 


Professor McIntyre 
Associate Professor Mayer 

Assistant Professors Edwards, Johnson, and Kelley 
Instructor Sanders 


a pets e major on the undergraduate level earns the Bachelor of Arts degree 
des him with a broad base for further study in the field, A student who 
poi e oT oxte degree in psychology may be prepared for additional graduate 
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work or for service “ge —— ometry, school logy, onnel 
work in business and ind niyo’ terial vine ina ao 


101. 


211. 


213, 


214. 


301. 


$10, 


311. 


325. 


330. 


M5, 


410. 


414. 


420. 


Orientation: Personal al and Professional (5). Fall. Stalf 
Personal and professional orientation through reading improvement, individual guidance, 
library instruction, and analysis “of the fields of Psychology. 


General Psychol All quarters, Stalf 
An introduction wang (©). scientific study and interpretation of human behavior. Consideration 


of such topics as learning, motivation, emotion, intelligence, perception, personality, and 


Growth and Development of School Age Children (5). Staff 

The physical, psychological, and social developments of children in grades one to twelve 
with emphasis on environmental contributions to development. (Not open to students with 
credit in PG 345 or PG 447.) 


Siete’ P sychology All ers. Pr., PG 213. Staff 

ie nopmat o the ivi during the school years from the standpoint 
oS pact er ee at erowth ith bern attention to the relationship of the 

ae and the individual's s concept of learning, attitude, personality, and mental health, 


Promoting Optimum Development (5). Pr., PG 214. Staff 
fe ee eee maturity and ways of aiding its development 


Reading Improv cnet oe hen Ba Re: 4. General elective. (Not open to stu- 
dents with th credit in PC 2 Staff 
A thorough diagnosis of 7 a SEE Py Oe 
process; Dee: saiividel pongunh oF taiacremiie for each stodsat. 


The Behavior of Man (5). Ges General elective. Stalk 
The humanistic aspects general psychology emphasizing theory and principles of the 
science of the behavior of man. Includes topics such as: individual differences, motivation, 
world of form and space, personality in a social environment, and the assessment of man. 
(Not available to students who have taken PG 211. May be used as prerequisite for PG 
325, PG 330, PG 345.) 

cho of Bersonality Pr., PG 211 or departmental approval. Mayer 
ring ease we ols phe Bo x adjustment with special Nh on develop- 
aoe nee rnin to he o ponsbired are re euewem P aoa of adjustment, the defense 
mechanisms, the evaluation of personality, and mental hygiene. 


Social Psychology (5). Pr., PG 211. Mayer 
Effects of the group upon individual and social behavior. A study of the biological antece- 
dents of social behavior; leadership; anion suggestions; institutions; and social conflict. 


Psychometric Methods (5). Pr., PG 211 and MH EA sar cagetenentas apgcoret 
The arrangement and treatment of psychological data, oOo rma of techniques ot dam 


ange atthe rh oom me ac heme Laboratory work in the analysis of experimental 

Chil 211. hnson, Ma 

Child Paycho (9). Fr “SN: social development of the child and D pulsticn of the 
I lara tary 5 Fire Resmomr evelopment. Special problems of child training in the family 
ORs social adjustment at school will be discussed. (Not open to students with credit 
in 

+ Applied Psychology (5). Stalf 


survey of the contributions of psychology to the fields of advertising, consumer research, 
willeg. ‘medicine, education, law und clinical practice and other professions. 


Advanced Psychology (Principles of Behayior) (5). Pr., PG 21 Bag stand- 


iitg ailed and systetiatic exvtaitation of the priniciples underlying the basic psychological 
processes of development; t; perception, learning, thinking, emotion, and motivation. 


P : 
Histor of Peychalogy (S) .Pizas prety. he couse Ses wth the nae of 
psychologice! problems Onn tn have amas nigpee oe at different periods and the attempts at 
solution of these problems. 


eaneciaceates Fareeey oe Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., 5 ne ME Ed FC ONG de 


partmental approval, standin ley 
ethods, techniques, and materials req in experimentation in learning, memory, and 

thinking. The laboratory work is designed to illustrate the basic principles in psychology 
and give the student first-hand opportunity to study an individual or group of individuals 


relative to psychological processes. 


hs 


& 


e 


S 


447, 


461. 


490. 


601. 


610. 
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; Integration 0 of Behavice tit Bre nnd at or PG PG Si, junior standing. Stalf 


An integration of psychological areas such as leadership, 

personality, Sa eee nid tenclan, ts ciation bi pestiean, OF povahs seek SEDDON 

of working with people. 

Mental ntal Hygiene (5). Pr., 5 bewirs. of f Psychology, jenior standing. Mayer 
ed study of adjustment pro 


techniques of adjustment, case studies, pro- 
treatment. 


EIT - ered (5). Pr., junior standing, 10 hours of Psychology merce 
The course covers various abnormal forms of behavior, with reference material drawn 
from clinical sources, Problems of interest to the social worker and criminologist will receive 
attention. Field trips when possible will be taken. 


Comparative Psychology (5). Pr., 10 hours of Psychology, junior san > 
Principles of behaviee t infra-haman urganinns, with emphasis: poo vestebesiee: Special 


attention given to experiments on motivation, innate behavior, learning, retention and 
problem solving. 
Physiological Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing, 10 hours of mrceaeey 


J stay often Ginnie manana aetiyaay Setiads UE the. Dike Daher eees ee 
accompanying sensation and emotions 


Adolescent Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing, PG 211 cS a Ry ca 
ee ee gre nee nage 

A contin of PG 345 covering development and maturation during adolescence ith 
emphasis on the problems of of the adolescent’s adjustment to his personal and social environ- 
age Are amas applications to family and school life. (Not open to students with credit 


Tests and Measurements (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing, PC 211, MH 
107, PG 340, or pee pes Johnson, Mayer 
A survey of of the Geld of examination and measurement, covering the testing 
of various aptitude, intelligence, personality characteristics and interests. Laboratory work 
will involve practice in giving, scoring, and interpretation of tests and other techniques. 


Industrial P logy (5). Pr., junior standing, McIntyre 

Of the uses ot Psychology in business and industry. The course will include 

profecs in pervoanel selection end clamifration, familarization with tests comsuonly used 

in industry; management of men on the job, their eS efficiency, pays attitudes, and 

achievement. Practical, quantitative, psychological research techniques used in personnel 
work will be demonstrated. 


The Psychology of Training and Supervising Industrial Personnel ) Pr., 

or cIntyre 
eed e principles of learning to the training of factory, office, and sales renal 
Utilization fee’ evaluation of training devices. Psychological techniques in foreman training. 
The Training Within Industry programs such as Job Instruction Training, ag» lob Methods 
TosDG, OES TAs MabaNns TIRANA OD, PEE ae ae, d discussed from the psycho- 


The Vioduines of Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel ue Fe 


—- of interviewing, learning how to interview, training interviews, and field inves- 
tigation. Interviewing in industrial situations, employment and upgrading, occupational 
adjustment, industrial counseling, oral eral examining in civil service agencies, and employer 
employee disciplinary and exit interviews. Introduction to the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles will also be included. 


stan) {tame in Psychology (3 to 8). Pr., junior standing, i sega 
Te actvuhisl peobledn (Sone Each student will work under the direction of a staff 
member on some experimental or theoretical problem of mutual interest. 

GRADUATE COURSES 


Enhancing Human Development (5). Staff 
An examination of concepts such DOG 0, Si SN ENR Co ee ee oe eee 
person, and Beg oes development with emphasis on school and other environmental in- 
fluences in their development. 
Modern Viewpoints in Psychology (5). Mayer, Mcintyre 
course examining a number of viewpoints in psychology, including s 


integration course 
coh Bg behaviorism, functionalism, purposive psychology. Gestalt psychology, and tare 


611. 


637. 


651. 
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Advanced Psychometric Methods (5). Pr., MH 127, PG 340, PG 420, ss = 


A continuation of PG 340 which includes statistical theory of error and Cr carey 
indices of reliability and validity, norm development, and other research tools and tech- 
niques. 


. Design of ep perm ca (6). Pr., PG 611, 
Construction of 


Spears 
formulation of empirical generalizations in terms of cae 
and statistical araaeae aelanel limitations in experimenta] design. 


; The Psychology of Leann (5). Johason, Kall Kelley, Mcintyre 


A study of the problems and of learning with emphasis on individual differences. 


. Advanced Experimental Psychology Lec. Lab. 6. Kell 
Advened: Sa investigation nap gale i pot Bin radar Pe the field of maturation, Seelania: 


reflex action, emotion, learning and 


Advanced Social Percholory @). Ma 
An evaluation of the various explaining social behavior. Consideration and per- 
formance of experiments nthe Bold of weds, prestige and snggetion, wil climate, 


Advanced Mental Hygiene (5). Mayer 
Emotional satisfactions and ga tment mechanisms of children and adolescents. Behavior 
disorders and meliorative action for promoting favorable physical, intellectual, social, and 
emotional growth during formative years, including emphasis on complex personality factors. 


Advanced Abnormal Psyc bology &). Staff 
Continuation of Psychology PG 4 emphasis on case studies and the classification of 
abnormal groups. Field trips will be taken when possible. 


esearch taff 
R Studies iy ReGhcesy (5). 2 wre Ma poms 


Ree nt ae CAUCE Se WA Genet Tne Ma. problem should be one which 
will contribute to the program of the student. 


. “na Testing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., 20 hours in Psychology including 


ayer 

nad ae pete ye of measurement of intellectual performance in the individual. 
The, theory and practice of mearuement of intllectutl performance tn, the depending 
upon their interests. 
Construction and Evaluation of Tests (5). Mayer, Spears 
Theory of test construction; construction of test items; item analysis; reliability; methods of 
test validation; the combining of tests into batteries. 
Advanced Psychological Measurements (5). Pr., PG 455, PG 654 or depart- 
mental approval. Mayer 
The nekewe, neblaeteelie, 208 ele oe Galak Per Reeery MAtemONS A SNE erode of 
intelligence, performance, and personality. 


671-2. Projective Theory and Techniques I & I (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


301. 


$03. 


Staff 
Intensive study of the foundation and theory of projective diagnosis in clinical psychology. 
Supervised practice in wdministering, scoring and interpreting projective tests; intensive 
case study work. Emphasis is placed upon interpretation of the tests in reference to different 
personality structure and diagnoses of these differences, 


Seminar (1-5). Staff 
Course may be repeated for a total not to exceed 10 hours credit. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. Staff 


Religious Education (RE) 


Religion and Modern Thought (3). General elective. 
< dealing iS te ree between the philosophical foundations of Christianity 


Christian Ethies (5). 

The application of Christian Ethics to current problems, the relationship of Christian and 

ior greg ape in ped ene twee aR Ni Ns ea ae ta EM ho 
© course 


The Bible as os Literature (5) (5). ree 

A survey of the types of literature of the Bible, including reading and stud 
wma rtp yrc phatase cage, Aah te teed nae prose, and observation of the religious 
wer Rone de oy od ry selection. Consideration e uence of the Bible on modern 


i a 


: 
: 


101, 


113. 


303. 


Auburn University 


a ees a. inchudin 

a = = ae ea g readings in the history and 
the Gospels (3). General elective. 

the characteristics of the Gospels and the harmony among them. 

Christian Church (3). General elective. 

Christian Church from the close of the New Testament period to the 
emphasis upon the development in Western Europe and in the 


ih 
stipe! 


i 
¥ 
E 


a] 
. 
5 


New "Testament; their dates, backgrounds and 
of Pau]’s thought; particular studies of portions of Thes- 
Romans to demonstrate typical Pauline themes. 


> 
ii 
mn RB, 
&¢ 
R 

; 

5 

F 


: 
: 
3 


; 
} 
: 


elective. 
as the background of Christianity. Selected figures of 
are ; seen in his own day seeking to interpret his times in 
eternal messages he was called to deliver. 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 


Assistant Professors Beck®*, Hale, Lamar, and Waldo 
Instructors Evans and Brown 


; 
F 


unit in typing. 
Course for beginners dealing with elements of typewriting to gain facility in the prepara- 
tion of letters and reports, typing from rough draft, tabulations, the cutting of stencils, 


Filing (1). 
Methods and procedures of filing. 

Secretarial Science Hn Lec. and Lab. 10. Pr., ST 102, 

Emphasis on developing uction rate on jobs approximating those of a business office. 
Review of shorthand theory, building shorthand writing speed, and laying a foundation on 
which to build transcription skill. 

Secretarial Science IV (5), Lec. and Lab. 10. Pr., ST 2053. 

Development of transcription ability through the fusion of skills in typewriting, reading 
shorthand, spelling, grammar, handling supplies, etc. Continuation of shorthand review 
and dictation speed. 

Secretarial Procedure (5), Pr., ST 204 and junior standing. 

Analysis of the secretarial stressing importance of personal factors, the respon- 
sibilities of the secretary, and the study of specialized duties. Related work assignments 
give practice in typical secretarial activities. 

Dictation (5). Pr., ST 204 and junior standing. 

Increased rate of dictation to 120 words per minute and further development of tran- 
scription speed. 

Office Mane (5). Lab. 10, Pr,, EC 211 or equivalent, and the ability to type 


ata e . 

Course designed to give the student a working knowledge of various machines found in 
modem offices, Basic training in use of voice-writing, duplicating, adding, calculating, and 
posting machines. 

Advanced Office Machines (5). Lab. 10, Pr., ST 302 or equivalent. 

Advanced training in use of office machines including addressing machines and a survey 
of the statistical and accounting applications of modem office equipment. 


** On leave. 
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401. Dictation on (5). EY , ST 301 and junior standin 
More diffi and technical dictation and aeeaeN oe organized around several types of 
vocations. 


402. Office Sl Herat aking Stade Lab, 19. Fe Pr., ST 300 and ST 301 and junior standing, 
Practical hours each day working in an office to 
which he is assigned for actual aoe nee,” 


Sociology (SY) 


Professors arene, Sanders 
ve ant Professors Bliss and Shields 
Instructor ane 


pnogy offers bivmertian for students whose cay iP lie in none of human 


for such resink a as teacher of social sciences; ea in various agencies 
as public welfare, 62.7 with Red Cross, Scouting, and organizations; and 
careers in government or military service. Also available cnet treaties fs 
dustrial soils and social problems, to provide additional understanding for those 
Ne er ee lete, beyond. Introduction, to 
tudents ma are uction 

Sociology (SY 201), a minimum o thirty-five ee ee jor field of study. This 
major will include the following courses: Social Problems (gy 202), Cultural Anthro- 
pology (SY 203), and Sects! Thought (SY 309). In addition, each sociology major is 
aqes to have Statistics (EC , which would be included among his five-hour 
electives. 

When planning his schedule for each quarter in the Junior and Senior years, each 
sociology soafon Se Site smash ener Si ERED OE EES SCHED RES for con- 


sultation advice, 

201. Entrodustion $0 FOSS eat ea Pr., sophomore standing and qualified third quar- 
ter freshman with departmental approval. Staff 
The principles and processes influencing the social life of man. 

202. Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 201. Shields 
Current social prob eee ae ee ee 

203. Cultural Anthropology standin Sanders 
The nature z bap ogy eae from scientific Fs stan of societies. 

204. Social wipe Fhe See SY a or PG 211, Hartwig 
The shee oh eae and psychological factors which influence 


or determine human Sayan: ee gre eesy upon the normal average individual and/or 
group situations. 


205. Preparation for Marriage (3). General elective. Bliss 
7 Boareg ters dating as selection and engagement in preparation for marriage 
y g- 


207. Introductory Aeceneeey . Pr., SY 201 or SY 203. 
lt cabling of the history and methods for investigating and reconstructing past 
SOL. Sociology of the Family (5). 3 Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. Sanders 
y in contemporary society 
- 1 om Shields 
302. Criminology sy (5). Pr... Pr., SY at ad junior standin = 
304, ty Groups paves Shields 
Minority Group (Pr on States special emphasis upon the adjustment of 


minority groups to the culture. 
305. Rural Sociology (5). Pr., SY 201 tt ang et oi, 


The wetore and cxpenieation of the Self pcbione oft special emphasis to be given 
ee social organization and social problems of the rural people. 
and Penal Administration (3). General elective. Shields 
——s the experience of the law breaker from arrest through the court and prison 
Se ee eae Particular attention is paid to correction. To be offered 
in alternate years. 


S 


© Temporary. 





le 
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Juvenile Delinquency (5). Pr., SY 201. Shields 
A survey of historical and contemporary considerations relative to the juvenile offender. 
The emphasis is upon research data from the various sciences attempting to deal with thi 
problem. 


Social Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor, 


Hartwig 
A survey of significant social thought leading to the emergence of modern sociological theory. 


Social Organization (5). Alternate years. Bt malin te 

ta 
The structure and stratification of society with particular attention given to the con- 
temporary scene. 


Technology and Social Change (3). General elective. Pr,, junior standing. 
ranklin, Bliss, Hartwig 

The relationship between technological development and changes in modern society. Special 

emphasis is placed upon the buman relations aspects of modern science. mt sage eee 

to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, educa 

and the physical sciences. 


Marriage Adjustments: (3). (3). beer thee elective, | standing. Sanders 
a family setting with emphasis 
upon adjustments of eli iengl x peo 2 Reinet 

Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. Hartwig 


Population 
The a eabions Uf eumile tial Dalby ak yooeees including problems of composition, 
distribution and migration. Attention is given to Alabama population. 


Social Theory (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor; senior or graduate 
A aarverol the range of contemporary social theory. 
Urb Sociolo .» senior standing. Hartwi 
out ey A Age of cities with special emphasis on ecological and scusaauie 
and institutions, class systems, and housing and city planning. 
Introduction to Social Case Work (5). Pr., senior standing. Bliss 
The development of social case work and a survey of modern social case work practice. 


Primarily for those students intending to enter the profession of social case work or re- 
lated fields. 


industrial Soctolnay, (). Pr., junior standing, SY 201, and EC 442 or IM 806 or 
— 

itrodactory survey of the sociological approach to business organization and industrial 
cto veey Emphasis is given to organizational principles operative in the economic life 
within a social system such as a factory or business establishment. 


Sociology of Religion (5). Pr., SY 201, senior standing, or consent of poe 
an 


An analysis of religion as a social institution as found in the world’s great religions. To 
be offered in alternate years. 
GRADUATE COURSES 

Sociology of Rural Life (3). Lec. 4. Fr uate Robbins 

an etteneee presentation A yp tg 2 So i caval ae cota 
means paar yume raion pe Credit for SY 305 precludes credit 
for this course. Fe ee er and co tit Sha ae cones 
Seminar in the Family (5). Pr 7 SY O01 ot HES 304, or consant of, Sustroster. 


An advanced study of the institutional nature of marriage and the family with particular 
emphasis upon the the changing practices and notions in marital relationships as they are related 
to changes in the structure and functions of the family. 


mage aay gh nnn Fr., S¥ 201 aad S¥ 906 or consent of instruc. 


Tas qdtuotinant 60 vances’ to clbere “with pertietine detiethte, to the Gouthy tks Mstoricsl 
tnd cultural beckground of the races in Americas biracial systems probes of race rele 


Saciology Seminar (5). Pr. graduate standing or consent of instructor. ” 


Hartwi 
srcnutl al thade pacitds aeapiaed ea tenealiee shalt eal centiethe ahaa eee Soe 
areas. 
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651. Regionalism and Rural Life (3). Lec. 4, Pr., graduate standing. Staff 
The regionalist orientation its application to rural living with specific attention to the 

Southern Rapione of a tioned Mladen Topics covered will include interregional influences, 
subcultural variations, ecological patterns, topographical features and temporal consideration. 


652. Social Organization and Commumity Living in Rural Areas (8). Lec. 4. Pr 
graduate standing. Staff 
presentation of the organization of rural society and an application of the group dynamics 
perspective to rural community life, problems in rural living, and proposals for facilitating 
provecttgare edkeagece ne Say = 8 ci ag, haces mind ion de tah 
pation, and effective community organization 
tei Ait’ ate" (cca Rd OU Made iceatsas aoa Teeetindh thr’ 'griitdte -wline te 
ology. 


Speech (SP) 
Head Professor Davis 
Professor Smith 


Associate Professor Ranney 
Assistant Professors Green and Sanders 
Instructors Dorné®, Gray, Kirby, Mattox, Moore®, Rea, Torrans, O'Neill® 


The Speech rogemn ia Cosigaey 1) to furnish adequate fundamental courses for 
all etd on the camp us; 2) to provide elective courses for students interested in the 
various Speech lds; 8) to olfer a Speech major and minor inthe schools of Education 
tad Scene tnd Literature, 4) to ofr # Spee of Speech ‘Therapy aaj or minor 

uca py major or minor 
should ocinhee wih the S re he thal conaraas 


major 
B, D, and F above. The Speech and Speech Therapy majors in the Sch of Edu- 
cation are governed by the regulations stated on pages 144 and 147. 

In addition to the courses below the Speech Department maintains a Spee and 
Hearing Clinic which offers individual assistance to persons desiring ai over- 
coming speech or hearing defects. Acatiants for this tacvice shoudl ‘see De Benes, 


229. Voice and Diction (5). All quarters. Staff 
course affording for individual work in voice development and problems of 
ath A and articulation. theme in theory, 


231. Essentials of Public S Staff 
Theory and eonnge tt of oe eve public speaking nv ‘ing content, organization, language, 
voice and bodily a method of preparing and delivering of —— 

is 


raneous speeches pee ym in P pacaneg various foots of making ideas effective. A special section 
offered for foreign students. (Credit in this course excludes credit in SP 305.) 
235. Interpretative Reading F Gra 
©); eee ee es aos eels thee 
ae poche aad incite ben ee eae co 
241. Desgped’ to equaint the momrec Fall and Spring. Davis 
to acquaint I Se, SUE EN Es Zacmamnials of 


253. Group Leadership (3), Ail ‘ateniT che elective, Smith 

ory yee of group leadership; the role of democratic leadership 

in organizing and conducting a group meeting to reach the aims of that group. Students 

gain leadership experience in class to help them learn and perfect 
democratic leadership 

273. Group Discussion (5). All quarters. Smith 


Theory and ager in group problem solving through discussion, The values and limitations 
of discussion, the prerequisites of reaching agreement and a systematic approach to solving 
problems in group discussion, Special consideration is given to leadership in problem solving. 


® Temporary. 
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283, Argumentation and De Debate (5), Fall and Winter. Rea 
A study of debating techniques and procedures; their application to — of current public 
interest; the gathering, organization, and presentation of facts, proofs, evidences. 

301. Phonetics (). Staff 
A ca of principles of phonetics and thelr application to speech. 

305. 3). All quarters. General elective. Staff 


( 
ee to aid iar 2 student in preparing and delivering effective public speeches externpo- 
rancously, Emphasis is on narrative, expository, argumentative and motivational speeches. 
(Credit in this course meena credit in SP 251.) 


$16. Parliamentary ure (3). All quarters. General elective. Staff 
cate ae Sage individ ho may lead or participate in discussions or organizations 


where orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed. 


321. The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5), Ranney 
The stuty o! of the anatomy and physiology of the speech and Nearing mechanism. 


331. Advanced Public Speaking (5). Winter, Spring. Pr., SP 231 or 305, ~ a 
consent of instructor. 
Structure, style, and delivery of various types of speeches for different occasions. Prin nce 
to inform, to persuade, and to entertain are stressed. Theory and study of current examples 
combined with practice. 


334. Great American Speeches quarters. General vis 
A critical study and eee Or, Ee et ae eadaken as tee 
with which they were identified; ‘uate raluiion Sp tha eoclal cxnna, 

335. Advanced Interpretation (5). Winter. Pr. SP 235, Gray 


A course directed to help the student in interpreting and communicating the meaning of 
literature; to read both prose and poetry in a manner that will give pleasure and will secure 
understanding. 


337. Fundamentals of Radio and Television Broadcasting (5). Fall, Winter, Pr., SP 
231 or 305 or consent of instructor, Sanders 
An introductory course to acquaint the student with the non-technical field, including 
announcing, programming, continuity and coordination of activities. 


338, Modes of Film C Communication tion (5). Sprin Sanders 
A survey of the film industry's con tion to television and other forms of mass communi- 
cation; an analysis of the styles and forms of film production as entertainment, communica- 
tion, education and art. 


340. Speech a 
of the ig —— reading (lip reading) principles and theories; 
Seri bx tae ustcant ed Seance ek children and adults; clinical practice. 


341. Hearing Tests and Instruments (5). 
Theory and practice of individual and group hearing tests; audio-metric instruments; clin- 


ical practice. 
383-84. Advanced Argumentation and Debate (3-3). quarters. Rea 
A laboratory course in the work. Intra-class and ex ae debate primarily. (Avail- 


able only to members of the Debate Squad at hours to be arranged.) 

885-86. Radio Workshop (3-3). All quarters. Pr., SP 337. Kirby 
Advanced and practical laboratory experience in presenting news, dramatic and variety 
iyine tetanic tut thea ata 


387-88. Television Noga ip (3-3). All quarters. Jr. SP 337. Sanders 
Practical la th experience in the local Educational 
SEER cease Or Ol ahidan oF Wie Suen Avallelie at hours to by peranget 

411. Introduction to Problems in Hearing (5). Winter. Pr., junior Mie. 

A study of the principles of auditory on, the hearing me and the problems 
involved in measuring, evaluating, and conserving hearing. 

431. Principles of Speech Correction (5). All quarters. Pr., junior standing. 


anney 
A course designed to enable students to learn how to identify speech defective cases and 
to learn various types of survey techniques, Clinical observation, 


432. Advanced Speech Correction (5). Pr., junior standing, SP 431 or equivalent. 


A continustion of SP 431. Clinical practice. 


437. setter gare Broadcasting (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing and catia 
t 
A continuation of SP 337. An advanced course in announcing techniques, program organiza- 
tion, audience analysis, recording, sound effects, directing. 


438. 


439. 


441. 


473. 


631. 


632. 


673. 


101, 


210. 


211, 


301. 


307. 


317. 
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Radio, Television and Film Writing (5). Fall. Sanders 

A study of the forms, techniques and types of writing as they apply to radio, television and 

films. Special emphasis will be placed on practical writing performance. Units will cover 

tho writer's wae, OC rm Aitene Ane. epeiel, Septection Varios nd Fag .apyiy: fo fe 
ee media. 


Television in Education (5). Winter. Sanders 
A study of the uses, problems, potentialities and current developments in educational tele- 
a pore haters of and participation in the University educational television activities 
an produ ons. 


Hearing Pathology (5). Pr., SP 411 or equivalent. 
Evaluation and rehabilitation of aural handicapped children and adults; hearing aids and 
auditory training; clinical practice. 


. Persuasive Speaking (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing and SP 231 or 305 sare 


sent of instructor. reen 
Influencing individuals and audiences by means of spoken appeals. Salesmanship speaking. 
Asaigals of he Se ees ee Practice in organizing and presenting 
such appeals. 

Advanced Discussion (5). Spring, Summer. Pr., junior standing and SP 273 or 
consent of instructor, Smith 
The study of, and practice in, the theory and organization of discussion and conference 
groups including the individual speakers. A course designed primarily for those who will 
work with groups, e.g. teachers, county agents, Home Demonstration Agents, Athletic 
Directors, Industrial Coordinators. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Speech Pathology (5). Pr., SP 431, 432 or equivalent. Ranne 
An advanced ology (5); course ae upon pl archer and diagnostic factors in weaned 
genic and organic disorders of speech. Clinical practice. 

Clinical Me . Pr., SP 431, 432 or equivalent. Ranney 
The principal methodo Soe so ee ae eh bl dos euscagunent of the 
disorders of speech. Clinical practice. 

Seminar in Discussion (5). Summer. Pr., SP 273 or equivalent. Smith 
The study of group problem solving through ‘discussion. Includes the survey of published 
experimental work in discussion and considers the values and limitations of discussion as 
tools of the democratic leader. Special attention is paid the application of discussion to 
problems in education, business, industry and agriculture. 


Textile Technology (TT) 


Associate Nias. H Knight and Wat 
erron, ers 
Assistant Professor Phillips 


Introduction To Textiles (1). 
An orientation course for which briefly introduces all branches of the textile 


industry. 

Fiber Processin . Lee. 4, Lab. 3. 

Study of ocdaning {O). of equipment for opening, cleaning, blending, picking, 
carding, combing, drawing; adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wool; calculations 
necessary for the planning and operation of this equipment. 

Yarn Manufacture I (5), Lee. 4, Lab. 3. 

Study of construction and operation of roving and spinning equipment for cotton, wool, 
and synthetics; long draft systems and special drafting, systems for blends, etc. 


Weavi gning I . Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Weaving and Designing I (5)., 160 Shc designing of fabrics made on these looms. 


page —— 3) ae material to Gnished fabric, including natura] and man made 
fibers. 


Textile Fibers (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. 
Study of textile raw materials, including cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, flax, etc. 

hi iD . 1, Lal 8. 
a = yeing (5). of paar and synthetic textiles; all types of dyes for 
textiles, their application and fastness are studied; survey of all finishes used on tertile 
fabrics. 
Dyeing ‘andl Fiaiehing V5) sient prublens tn dyeing ani finishing of natural and 
synthetio textiles. 


314 
3158. 


319, 


$21. 


405. 
406. 


412. 


414. 
417. 


418. 
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Fening. proce Testing Lec. 1, Lab. 3 , junior standing. 
cures lab cand we of Ne ar de equipment, and interpretation of dala 


Chemical Teng Ls Lee, 1, Lab. 9, Pr., junior standin 
sce sor of tt mie Sires f taal ales a Be ge = 


saving and Detoue I) Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 220. 
d special ee and d licable 
Deby a recal ratgestcse hs esigns applicable to the type of loom. Leno, 


Weaving and Designing II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3 » TT $20. 
Mechanisms and patterns requiring multiple systems of ‘anny, motions; practical weav- 
nee Lempormarers: nase mceto i aes om Searyen! ot weaving mill machinery layout and 


Yar Manufacture 1 5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 210 and TT 211, 


Methods of obtaining yarns; yarn production planning; ctical manuf 
turing eee ae yarn a. nachinen + awl and ace edghidantlons = _ 
History of T homore standin 

Bishosy, of Tenties dustry dating ck some 6.000 yeas: types of weave, colors 
designs, and methods of easing fabrics — different periods; used, production 
and eae fate of major textile products; the development and Fn Me of the textile 


Reet S, eee a Pr., junior standing. 


centile pines for (5). ~» Junior standing. 
By ER ome production costs; allocation of costs; fabric cost sheet; 


Textile Management (3). Res junior standing. 
Analysis of management pro in textile industry including policy determination, job 
analysis, work loads, raison, pyar tees, plant layout, etc. 
Textile Fibers Uf (5). ye Fe, senior standing. 
Origin, characteristics, and properties of the various textile Gbers, both natura] and synthetic. 


Tithe Micacateoy Lec. 3, » Lab. 6 6. Pr., PS 202 and senior standing. 

fe gee and microscopical analysis of Gbers, yarns, and fabrics; special applications 
of photomicrography and polariscopic eon 

Jacquard Weaving and Design (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 220 and junior 

a 5 and design of original patterns for jacquard loom. 


earning PMR Lec. 4, Lab.'S. Pr., junior standing. 
SN Tt Pr., CH 208. 


processes involved in the manufacture of such synthetic fibers 
as ree rayon, acetate rayon, ae vinyon, aralac, glass. 


Fabrics (3). Pr., Fr. junior standin 
Identification , and use ee basic and special fabrics; classification and sources 
of fabric ie 


Fabric Analysis (3). Lec. » 2, Lab. 3. Pr, TT 320. 
Analysis of fa structure and determination of specifications. 


Pissing mt oaing on 6 Zee 8 Bie 2 sal SOS 
printing paste preparation, etc. 
Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
Departments 


The School of Veterinary Medicine is organized under six departmen 
BB cnet ire Demengern feghans ce nella YBa reper pt 
of instruction given for each department. 


Anatomy and ee 
Head Professor Fi 
Associate yal Whiteford 
Assistant Professor James 
Instructor Holloway 
Technician Dennis 
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Instruction in the department consists of lectures, recitations and laboratory work. 
Numerous charts, Photographs, lantern slides, and permanent anatomical specimens 
are employed for tion. 

In unatomy laboratory embalmed specimens of the horse, ox, sheep, pig, dog, 
and fowl are dissected, with special attention being directed to practical areas of 
anatomy. Since the feel of tissue is requisite to good ery, the student does all 
dissection and helps with embalming under observation o ‘the instructor. 

The extensive departmental collection of permanent microscopic slides and demon- 
stration materials serve as a basis for instruction in peter and embryology. An 
understanding of normal tissue and development is essential for diagnosis and the 
apprehension of clinical medicine. 


Bacteriology 


Head Professor Neal 
Associate Professor Attleberger 
Assistant Professor Crawford 
Instructors Alford and Miller 

Technician Summers 


The Department of Bacteriology offers opportunity for study of microorganisms, 
other than protozoa and animal parasites, hasis is placed on bacteria, molds, 
rickettsiae and viruses as causes of diseases, microbial processes in nature and indus- 
try, and the characteristics of the various microorganisms involved. 

Courses are offered that are designed for students in various fields of study; e.g., 
pt ppevind home economics, laboratory technology, pharmacy, sanitary engineering 

veterinary medicine, 

Lectures are supplemented with technical laboratory work and demonstrations. 
Courses for veterinary students are required in general and pathogenic bacteriology, 
mycology, Ter and immunology. Modern facilities are available, permitting 
microbiological laboratory diagnosis in conjunction with the clinics. 


Pathology and Parasitology 


Head Professor Bailey 
Associate Professor Groth 
Assistant Professor Diamond 
Instructors Teer and Eubank 
Technicians Jones, McConnell, and Shivers 


The courses in this department are designed to give the pre-clinical student a 
basic understanding of the fundamental anatomic and physiologic alterations of 
disease, Particular attention is given to the manifestations of animal diseases in the 
organs and of the body and to the laboratory procedures which are loyed 
as an aid in their dia Duster tas Senice xd sealer youre maoall uivore of citnwal 
students are given supervision as a in performing autopsies and mak- 
ing examinations in the clinical boratory. 

Fresh from the clinics autopsy room lement the permanent 
materials (histologic sections, gross museum specimens, and color transparencies) to 
provide ample material for use in the laboratory work. 

The department also cooperates with the Veterinary Diagnostic pauwesny, abe 
Department of Agriculture and Industries, in the diagnostic service it ren the 
veterinarians and animal owners of the state. 


Physiology and Pharmacology 


Associate essor Burns 
Assistant Professors Alexander and Woodley 
Instructor Robertson 
Technician Cato 


Physiology, being the study of the normal functions of the various organs of the 
body, is taught by means of lectures and laboratory work. In the laboratory the stu- 

t is shown how the and their secretions function so that he will recognize 
deviations from tha nocinel durtag lite later studies of diseas. Live animals as well 
as academic demonstrations are provided for this purpose. 
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Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 
Head Professor Schell 
Professors Evans, Gibbons, and Wiggins 
Associate Professor Walker 


Assistant Professor Vaughan 
Instructors H sashare and Williams 


lecture courses outlined include a detailed study of the diseases of farm 
domestic animals. The labora work consists of large animal clinics which are 
provided with modern facilities for housing and treating animals requiring Se 
care. The student’s time is devoted to the actual application of diagnostic p ures 
and prophylactic, therapeutic and surgical treatment of animal diseases, both in the 
eb gtey chat ed th the Large Animal Clinic, ts 
tory clinic, ted in connection wi e Large j ic, is re- 
quired of all senior ivteasin. 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Head Professor Hoerlein 
Professors Heath and Evans 
Assistant Professor Horne 
Instructors Hoffer and Hunt 
Research Assistant Few 


The theory and practice of small animal surgery and medicine and radiology as 
taught to the third and fourth year students summarizes and demonstrates the » 
cation in practice of previously received basic training in anatomy, physiology, 
teriology, eS EY, parasitology, and therapeutics. This material is presented 
lectures, onstrations, laboratory exercises, and clinical instruction. 


200. General Microbiology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring. Pr., General and Or- 

c Chemistry. Attleberger 
intended for students in Pharmacy or Laboratory Technology; devoted to the 
fundamentals of microbiology and technical methods for the study and identification of 


203. Immunology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., VM 204. Neal 
Offered for students in Laboratory Technology. Included are studies of the protective powers 
of the body against infection, techniques in immunology such as agglutination and precipita- 
tion reactions, Quellung test, Bordet-Gengou reaction, allergy, eto. 


204. Pathogenic Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Fall, Winter, Summer. eS VM 


200. ford 
intended for students in Pharmacy or Laboratory Technology; devoted to the 
of microorganisms pathogeni 


study c to man, antibiotics, principles of immunity and labora- 
tory diagnosis. 

210. Human Physiology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. All quarters. Staff 
Risumten Fly sOuegy Ble 160 Be Sao Pa ean oF coteilin ot Gis Wdy kid Re 


parts, with special emphasis on digestion, circulation and reproduction. Laboratory exercises 
are used to illustrate the functions of the various organ systems of the body. 


220-221, Human Anatomy and Physiology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and yoy. 

¥. , Burns and S$ 
For students in Laborstory Technology and others who are qualified. A study of the 
structure and functions of the various organs and tissues. Human models, cats and frogs 
are used in the laboratory to supplement the lecture material. 


$11, General Bacteriology 5). Lec, 3, Lab, 4. Winter and Summer. Attleberger 
Designed for students in Home Economics. The course deals with elementary bacteriology 
as applied to fouds, industry and home sanitation. 


$20, Anatomy (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 10. Fall. Whiteford, James and Holloway 
A comparative study of the osteology, arthrology, and myology of the domestic ani 
This is accomplished by the comparative study of the skeleton of the different species 
associated with demonstration of living animals. Individual] bones of all species are studied 
and compared. Typical articulations shown from museum preparations are compared with 
those of the living animal. Myology in its relation to conformation of the different types 
and breeds is also stressed by dissection of fresh and embalmed material. 


$21. Anatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 10. Winter. Pr., VM 320. 
James and Holloway 


Whiteford, 
A continuation of VM 320. Dissection of ruminants, equines and carnivorae. In addition 
to myology, splanchology, angiology and neurology are emphasized. 


322, 


324. 


326. 


327. 


$28. 


329, 


330. 


331. 
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Anatomy (5). Lec, 2, Lab, 10. Spring. Pr.. VM 321. 

Whiteford, James and Holloway 
A eoontinuation of VM 321. Dissection of equines, ruminants, and carnivorae. Splanchology, 
angiology and neurology are repeated and aesthesiology is emphasized. In making the 
necessary dissections ample opportunity is offered for a review of arthology and myology. 
The latter half of this course is devoted to the anatomy of domestic fowl and swine. 


Veterinary Genetics (3), Lec. 3, Spring. Clark 
A course designed to illustrate the basic principles of genetics with special reference to those 
anatomical and metabolic defects associated with inherited diseases of domestic anirnals. 


Histol Lec, 2, Lab, F Fitzgeral Hollowa 
A manony Us 2, nha Taine set et form, structure, and » roe Hoag of the basic beste 
tissues of domestic pe 


Organology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Winter, Pr., VM 326. 

Fitzgerald and Holloway 
A continuation of VM 326. A comprehensive microscopic study of the tissue composition 
of organs and organ systems. 


Emb Lec. 2, Lab. 6. SOPAES Eh VIE SET. 
iat ated 3 > tzgerald and Holloway 


The study of the formation and early development of the — of domestic anizals. 
Fetal membranes and placentation is emphasized. 


Veterinary Physiology (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Woodley 
A systematic survey of organic compounds commonly found in animal tissues as well as 
a study of the chemistry Snvolved i various laboratory tests commonly used in veterinary 
medicine. 


General Microbiology (5). Bnczke+ omy 4. Fall. Neal 
A study of the fundamentals of microbiology for students in veterinary medicine. This in- 
Pihnan te Lela CAA tetbeah tecteteek Gas ta the SASIRCARDAL, OF palorodegmaion’ 


other than the protozoa. 


Infection and Immunity (5). aati By Lat, Ai | WORE Pr., VM 330. Neal 

This course deals with sources and mechanisms of and principles of inumunology 

ye therapy. It includes a study of the sate nde 5 powers adi the body and techniques 
immunology, e.g-, agglutination and precipitating eee os and hypersensitizations, 


ideas Zootechnics (3-2). Lec, 2, Lab, 4; Lec. 2. Fall and Spring. Schell, Hoffer 


336. 


415. 


420. 


421. 


422. 


436-437-438. Pharmacology (5-3-5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall, Winter snd 8 


445 
444. 


The course is designed to acquaint veterinary students with the feeding, management, han- 
dling, training, and showing of farm and pet animals. 

Physiol . Lee. 4, Lab, 3. Spring. Burns 
Fey Oe ee ae functions of the nervous, circulatory and respiratory systems. 
For students in Veterinary Medicine. 


General Bacteriology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Alford 
Offered to students in Sanitary Engineering. The course deals with basic principles of 
bacteriology and emphasizes the relationship of bacteria to foods, water, sewage and disense. 
General Microbiolo Lec. 3 og Bead Fall. Miller 
A audy of the perigee Po en , Classification, metabolism, 
identification, cultivation and microbloloay $y pie pyres viruses and molds; also basic princi- 
ples of applied microbiology. 

nimal 5. Winter Staff 
omg Enymotony 0 Sao the farm animals with special emphasis on digestion, 


endocrinology and reproduction. 


Animal Di Control Lec. 5. § A VM 420, 421. Miller 
A salle a one ee practices proven pring wig el of value in the prevention and 


control of the important diseases of 


Ro 
Pharmacology, in its broad sense, embraces materia medica, 
dynamics. Detailed consideration is given to the physiological action action of drugs used in 
veterinury practice, methods of administration, incompatabilities, and also prescription writ- 
ing and pharmaceutical arithmetic. 


‘ Lab. 6, Fall. Burns 
Peer syd Ea ttn 
Clark 
Fhysloy (5). Lee, 2 Eee es Bt tty octeamad of ‘Bouseha,caloxale 
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451, 


452. 


Be 


461. 
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General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr, VM 326-327-328, Groth 
This course of the fundamental anatomic end physiologic alterations of disease. 
The topics discussed in lecture and demonstrated in the laboratory include disturbances in 
the metabolism of proteins, carbohydrates, fats and minerals; circulatory disturbances; 
inflammation and repair of damaged tissue; disturbances in the growth and differentiation 
the pathology of tumors. Particular attention is given to the relation of these 
understanding and diognosis of diseases of animals. 


the 
Systemic and Special Pathology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Pr, VM oe . 
Systemic and special pathology is a study of the manifestations of disease in the organs and 
systems of the animal. It includes discussion and laboratory demoustration of the changes 
by important infections, nutritional, toxic and metabolic diseases of animals. Parti- 
attention is given to the gross and microscopic cziteria on which definite diagnosis ts 


Clinical Pathology (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr. VM 451. Teer 
Instruction is given in the methods of collecting, preserving and submitting specimens for 
examination. Clincal laboratory methods of examining urine, blood, and other body Muids 
are performed by the students in the laboratory periods. The lectures are devoted 

oo vs. neuficeticn: ait SekaaeansiR®, SE Femes: ae ee SE Se SPRRENE SE 
prognosis. 

Systemic and Special Pathology (2). Lee. 1, Lab, 2. Spring. Pr., VM 451. Groth 
A continuation of VM 451. 

Veterinary Parasitology (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Fall. Bailey 
This course begins with an introduction in the science of parasitology which serves as 
basis for a detailed study of the important endo parasites of the domestic animals. During 


Veterinary Parasitology (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 456. Bailey 
This course is a continuation of VM 456. The internal parasites of swine, equine, dogs, 


Veterinary Parasitology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 457. Diamond 
A study the important ectoparasites of the domestic animals, with emphasis placed on 
the items Listed in VM 456 for the endoparasites. 


Pathogenic Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring, Pr., VM 331. Neal 
A systematic study of pathog c bacteria, viruses and molds of importance in diseases of 
domestic - Includes technical methods for their isolation, identification, serological 
diagnosis and the biological measures for control of the diseases they cause. 


500-501-502, Veterinary Medicine (5-5-5). Lec. 5, Fall, Winter and 


510. 


512. 


Spang. 
Wiggins and Gibbons 
A detailed study of the etiology, symptoms, pathogenesis, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention of the medical diseases affecting the various systems and organs of the equine, 
bovine, ovine aod porcine species. Studies begin with diseases of the respiratory system 
and continue with diseases of the digestive system, urinary system, circulatory apparatus, 
nervous system, skin aod disorders of metabolism. 


General Surgery (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Vaughan 
Principles of general surgery including general surgical techniques, administration of 
anesthetics, restraint, surgical bacteriology, preoperative preparation, post-operative care, 
surgical repair and the care and selection of instruments. 

Large Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Vaughan 
A study of surgical conditions affecting the various parts of the animal body, and 
surgical treatment of such. The physical examination of the eye und a study of diseases of 
the eye, pathological horse shoeing, diagnosis and treatment of lameness, and special surgical 
operations are completed in this course. 

Large Animal Clinic (1). Lec. 4. Spring. Schell and Staff 
Under the direction of the instructor the student begins the actual handling and treatment 
of clinical cases. The basic principles of diagnosis and treatment of diseases leamed in the 
previous clinical courses are applied by the student. Students are assigned to clinical 
laboratory and post mortem work. Clinic sessions will be held every afternoon Monday 
through Friday and on Saturday morning. Students are required to be present at all clinic 


sessions. 

Small Animal Medicine (5). Lec. 5. Fall. Hoerlein 
Detailed consideration of the systemic, noninfectious, and parasitic diseases of the small 
domestic animals. 

Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Spring Hoerlein and Home 
Lecture—epecific basic surgical techniques. Laboratory—performance of basic surgical 
operations on anesthetized animals which are owned by the college. 
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518. Small Animal Clinic (1). Lab, 4. Spring. Heath 
During the spring quarter students begin actual handling, treatment, and assisting in cases 
requiring — procedures. Students are also assigned to clinical laboratory, necropsy, 


and radio 

519. Small Animal Medicine (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., VM 510, Heath 
A continustion of Small Animal Medicine 0 giving detailed consideration to ad- 
vanced study and differential diagnoses of diseases of small domestic 

521. Milk Sanitation (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter. Pr., VM 461. Crawford 
A study of sources and development of bacteria in milk; sanitary production; public health 
requirements; d methods of milk analysis; the control of milk sup- 
plies; milk plant sanitation and equipment; the methods of dairy farm and plant inspection; 


526-27. Physical Diagnosis and Clinical Technics (2-2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4, Fall and 
Winter. Vaughan and Hunt 
The demonstration and practice of methods employed in physical diagnosis, handling, re- 
straint and administration of therapeutic agents to farm and smal] animals. 

528. Applied Anatomy (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Fall. James and Holloway 
als OO Et SE ee eee ee reere eevee ee 

ure). 


530. Radiation Biology and Diagnostic Radiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. 
Evans and Woodley 
The first half of this course deals with the effects of radiation on animal tissues, the use of 
radioactivity as 1 food preservative, and the therapeutics of radiation injury. The theory and 
use of instruments designed to detect radioactivity are also covered. The second half of the 
course deals with a study of the fundamentals of radiology and the clinical application of 
diagnostic roentgenology for veterinary medicine. 


531-551-552. Jurisprudence and Ethics (1-1-1). Lec. 1. Winter, Summer. Schell 
Laws relating to duties of the veterinarian to the public and to bis clients, his liabilities, 
rights, collection of fees, etc., will be considered. Ethics as applied to the veterinary pro- 
fession will be stressed. 


553. Special Anatomy (1 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 320. 
Whiteford, James and 
An elective course which deals with any phase of anatomy of domestic animals related to 
the anticipated Geld of specialization by the student, 
554. Veterinary Medicine (3). Lec. 3. Summer. Wiggins 
The study and identification of the poisonous plants of the Southeastern states as well as 
their characteristic symptoms, lesions and treatment, 


555-556. Infectious Diseases (5-5). Lec. 5. Fall and Winter. Gibbons 
These courses are designed to include a study of the principal infectious diseases of the 
large domestic animals. It is concerned mainly with the epixootiology, etiology, symptoms, 
diagnosis and prevention of diseases, including immunization and sanitation. The first 
quarter Includes the study of acute and chronic bacterial diseases. The second quarter is 
devoted to consideration of virus and protozoan diseases. Federal and State regulations 
governing the interstate movement of animals and Federal and State quarantine laws and 
regulations are also covered. 

557-558. Applied Anatomy (ed). Lab. 2. Summer and Winter. James and Holloway 
Deals with those aspects of anatomy which are related to diagnostic, obstetrical and surgical 
procedures. 

560. Obstetrics (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Walker 
A study of normal and abnormal conditions connected with reproduction in domestic 
animals. Methods of diagnosis and treatment of sterility in both male and female, and 

methods of artificial insemination will be included in this course. 


561. Veterinary Medicine (5). Lec. 5. Fall. Horne 
The study and methods of diagnosis, postmortem findings, and treatment of common 
chemical and venom poisoning of farm animals and pets. 

562-563-564. Large Animal Surgical and Obstetrical Exercises (1-1-1), Lab. 2, Sum- 
mer, Fall, and Winter. Walker, Vaughan and Humb 
Demonstrations and practical application of surgical and obstetrical procedures as carri 
out on farm animals, 


566-567-568. Large Animal Clinic (2-2-2). Lab, 8. Summer, Fall, st dare 
Consists of daily conferences and clinical laboratory, The laboratory consists of practice 
in diagnosis, therapy, post-mortem, and clinical laboratory examinations, The instruction 
PN EN ENON Pen 
or pathology > 
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572-573-574. Small Animal Surgical Exercises (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Summer, Fall, and 
Winter. Hoffer, Horne and Hunt 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced small animal surgery. 

575. Ment Sanitation (5). Lec. 5. Summer. pte VM 452, 458, and 461, Crawford 

A study ante-mortem and post-mortem of animals slaughtered for food; 
sn BA of regulations governing the dunoeition of carcasses showing pathological 
conditions; construction of abattows for smal) towns. 

576-577-578. Small Animal Clinic (2-2-2). Lab. 8. Summer, Fall, and Winter. 

Hoerlein, Heath and Horne 
Consists of daily conferences and clinical laboratory. The laboratory consists of practice in 
diagnosis, therapy, post-mortem, and clinical laboratory examinations. The instruction is 
2a ct apa a aplienn dle the supervision of an instructor of the clinical or 
pathology 


582. Seminar (3). Winter. Whiteford and Staff All Departments 
Each student prepares one or more case reports or literature reviews as assigned by the 
faculty Seminar committee, Written reports are prepared and a summary given before 
oe — class and faculty members, This is followed by an open discussion by students 
an ity. 

588. Veterinary Medicine (5). Lec, 5. Winter. Gibbons and Burns 
This course is designed to p special emphasis on the newer aspects of discases of metabo- 
lism and the nutritional diseases of farm animals, A portion of the course is devoted to 
the special study of swine and sheep discases. 

592. Internship. Spring. 

Completion of a internship during the spring quarter with reputable veterinary 
practioner required for graduation. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
Courses for Advanced Undergraductes ond Gradustes 


ecnis for master’s degree in the School of Veterinary Medicine are required 

a oral examination and demonstrate adequate knowledge in their 

ae fields. They must meet the general requirements for admission into Gradu- 
ate School. For further details as to the conditions and requirements pertaining to 
graduate work, the applicant is ax ney to art chapter on the Graduate School in this 
cone and memoranda issued by the school; also see special Graduate School 


The “following graduate courses are age only for students who have completed 
“ec! ane for the degree Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, except where 
ca 


414. Techniques in Bacteriology (). Pr., VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing. 


Any quarter srawed ac 
Advanced techniques in bacteriology, pertaining to isolation, cultivation and identifi- 
cation of pt meres rete Course limited to five students.) 


418. General Patho (5). ‘Leo. 3, Lab. 4. Wall Seat etiotaatsnty courden tas hd 
tology and physiology. Groth 
A study of the fundamental alterations of disease, adapted for especially qualified graduate 
students. (Not available for candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 

425. Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2, Summer or Fall by ar- 
rangement. Pr.. VM 210 or its equvalent and junior standing. Robertson 
This course is designed for advanced students in home economics, education and others 
who are qualified. by cenamuen a2 thatanodd ara Ohh eeveates GP Gor tecten crane 
of the body. (Not available for candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 

441. Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory Diagnosis (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Any quarter by arrangement, Pr., > enna of the instructor, acceptable 
courses in physiology, and junior standin g. Burns 
Chemical, photometric, and yo srrrs py saa used in diagnosis of abnormal body func- 
tions. Included are function tests for the thyroid, liver, kidney, beart, pancreas, etc. 

460. Histological Techniques (2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 
$26 or equivalent and junior standing. Fitzgerald and Whiteford 
A detailed study of the techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and his- 


462. Microbial pi (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 420 or other satisfactory 
courses in microbio way end senior standing. By arrangement, eresa 
A survey of metabolic ges occuring within BP. modem metabolites which are 
produced and actions on inorganic substances, nitrogenous compounds, citric acid, carho- 
hydrates, etc. Also a study of microbial growth, biosynthesis and adaptation. The labora- 
tory will stress qualitative and to a limited extent evidence of quantitative metabolic 
phenomena. (Available to especially qualified students in other schools as well as to 
candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 
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465. Speckal. Teckashqnen: tou Liabaunenrent ile Lab. 9. Pr., VM 453, VM 460. 
Any quarter by arrangement. Groth 
A Copaeg menor oem \ 5 & parle ty mans on lp She ma—nphtntaia 
materials for histopathologic stud 


467. Gross Pathology (2). Lab. ry Pr., AE Ss [faye seaenns pat permsieton et 
instructor. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Consists of regular participation in the autopsy examinations under the arent, = 
senioe staff members and is designed to give the graduate student experience in autopsy 
crowbar and in diagnostic interpretation of gross lesions. (Required of all majors and 
minors in Pathology.) 


470. Health Physics (5). Lec. we, Lab, 3. Fall. Pr., permission of instructor. (De- 

signed for students in biological and physical sciences who might use radio- 

active nuclides in their respective be sree Clark and Carr 

Fundamental principles of radioactivity for detecting and monitoring radio- 

active nuclides; radiation winapi on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling of 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations. 


480. Radiological Techniques (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Any quarter by anpret, 
vans 
A detailed study of radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radiation physics. 


601-602, Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter wh 


arrangement. Pr., VM 461. 
A comprehensive study of the identification of pathogenic microorganisms and their pare 
tionship to anima) diseases. 


sik Mie ages 2 ste Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 461 or equivalent. Spring 


r pr 7 es ee immunizing agents, methods of establishing immunity, and techniques 
for demonstrating various types of immunity and antigen-antibody reactions. The work may 
be arranged to meet the particular interest of the student. 


606. Viens soedl Peeve ee Sra Namco 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 
, acceptable courses in wacteciology ‘snd gy. Staff 
Bg activities and methods of viruses and ttsiae; their relation to 
bacteria, plants and animals. 
609. Clinical Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by ie gy ON Pr., 
pecuission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. Attleberger 
ethods and techniques used in isolating and propagating yeasts, molds and actinomycetes 
pathogenic for animals. Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals, 
é6ll. paveees Pathology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr, VM 453 or equivalent. Spring 
A comprehensive study of systemic and special pathology. 
613. Diagnostic jay oem cise Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr.. VM 


An varter age grange 
ee ay, ruastes, DF Se of diseases of domestic, wild and zoo animals. 
Foe eiect poates Bi Se TC ereny mbesied Sar hetopetislog’s diagnosis under 


the supervision of the Bn arse 


615. Oncol Pr., VM 465. An quarter b arran t. Staff 
P A detailed hn Porn +S Pi haeteggs ee sony Relea ibe diunestic 


animals. 
617-6158. nde Parasitology (5-5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., acceptable under- 
uate and graduate courses in parasitology. Bailey 
comprehensive study of the ecology and host-parasite relationships of animal parusites. 
Special emphasis will be given to the factors affecting epidemiology of parasites, the 
mechanism of invasion of the bost’s body, factors involved in the pathogenesis of the in- 
fection and the mechanisms and effects of immunity response by the host. 


621-622. Advanced Anatomy =. Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., Vermeer ets of instructor. 
Any by arrangement. Fitzgerald and Whiteford 
A. Raitias ams Anatomy. B. Anatomy of the Uro-genital System. C. Neuroanatomy. D. 
The Anatomy of the Locomotor System, and E, The Anatomy of the Special Senses. 

624, Experimental ee er an (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., VM 621-622 (C) Neuro- 
anatomy. An gement. Fitzgeral rald and Whiteford 
A study of results eon a, aleoted ST experimental lesions of the central nervous system 
employing the Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument. 

625-626. Advanced ney of Domestic Animals (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Any 
quarter by arrangement. Fitzgerald and Whiteford 

A detailed study of special phases of the microscopic structure of animal tissues and organs. 
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631. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Sing a 
mission of the instructor and a lo 
rape gale penne mega mtn ap ele beget harried ag oo al eaeg 
the signs and symptoms of diseases based on physiological principles. The diseases dis- 
cussed will be those of the liver, kidney and digestive systems. 


632. Advanced Pathological Daiger yes gihes Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by ar- 
instructor. Clark 


ran Pr. permission of the 
ge ermal ation of abnormalities of the reproductive and endocrine systems. 


Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment, Pr., permission of instructor, Clark 
Those abnormalities of the nervous system which lend themselves to a physiological es- 
planation. 


635-636. Advanced Veterinary Pharmacology (5-5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Any q 
by arrangement. Fr. VM 456, vM 437, VM 438, Clark and Woodley 
Ad study of the pharmacology of some of the more important drugs used in vet- 


2 


animals. 
643. Veterinary Radiation Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr., permission Se Girne Ot eeeeaahde eee eben tad 


A study of the instruments used for radiation detection, isotope techniques, and diag- 
nostic tests used in animals, and the effects of radiation on animal tissues. The isotopes 
will be primarily gamma emitters. 

645. Electrocardiology and Blood Vascular Physiology (5). eens pce th arrange- 
ment, Pr., permission of instructor acce in physi Clark 
Saco of fie ubvelclony of tha banal camolier Gaited watt Yen alleen melee? Ae 
electrocardiology. 

647. Canine Neurosurgery (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 
permission of the instructor. Hastie and Clas 


surgical correction of lesions (especially those "of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous 


651-652. Advanced Large Animal Surgery (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by 
arrangement, Gibbons Vaughan | and Walker 
Research in surgery. Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in the domestic animals. 


654-655. ea RneOU SAUD, An, Caner nen Fees Sy eae Ne Sha Ae md er by 
Spec aaa ink sania, Seatcdi of dame Mounties SAA eee ee 
Nctialen uk Siheaad ote auial Gana of domestio animals. 


657-658. Breeding Diseases of Animals (5-5). Any quarter by arrangement. Gibbons 
A research course for graduate study ss fertility in but particularly, 
vate > fe into the etiology, pathogenesis, and treatment of sterility and impaired fer- 

tility. Diseases of pregnancy and parturition are also included, 


660, Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10, Any quarter by arrange- 


ment. Hoerlein 


662. Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 10. Ser ane ias 


by arrangement. 
ew techniques in general orthopedic surgery. 
663. Advanved Small Animal Eye Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement, Hoerlein 
New techniques in eye surgery. 


664-665. Advanced Small Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab, 10. a ee te 


arran 
s study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of non-surgical 
diseases of small animals. 
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666. Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Any quarter by ee 
a, study of etiology of diagnosis, treatment and contral of neurological ‘eat the 

og. 

667. one Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter by ee 
ment, 

A detailed study of the normal structure, size and position of the various organs tae 
appear on flat and cowtrast radiographs. 

668, Advanced bern Lec, 1, Lab. 8. A uarter by arrangement. Evans 
A detailed gy ©). radiographic ne Boyce incline crane ae of con- 
trast mediums, et the principles of image intensification and cineradiography. 

669. ogy em Interpretations (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by canons 

r "> 
Advanced study of radiological interpretation of pathological lesions of domestic animals. 

671. Small Animal Cardiovascular Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement, Hoerlein and Horne 
Application of accepted, as well as the recently developed techniques of cardiovascular 
surgery. 


696. Seminar (0). Non-credit course required of all graduate students in V = 
Sa : 


Meets poate at scheduled intervals each your during Spring Quarter. 
698. Research Problems (2 to 5). Credit to be arranged, Staff 
699. Research and Thesis; credit to be arranged, Staff 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Baker, Dendy, ew Good, Guyton, Pearson, and Stingle 
Research Lecturer Porter 
Associate Professors Arthur, Blake, Dusi, Ivey, K. Hays, Lawrence, Mecham, 
Ottis, is, Prather, ‘and Turner 
Assistant Professors D, Hays and Shell 
Instructors ines and Sanford 
Graduate Assistants Bradley and Collings 


The courses in ea a gh ee are designed to teach the fundamental and eco- 
eee ee of biology; ae are Sg lanned to serve students in 

a al Edncation, FE ducati siae Votan: Laboratory Tech- 
Education, sa thas and Literature, Ve 


Stay, Pre-Medi terinary Medi- 
cine, tod Zoology. 

Courses have arranged for those students to major or minor in Ento- 
mology, Fisheries Management, Game a other Zoological sciences. 
There are many opportunities well students in the field of Entomology 
Fisheries and Management, and Zoology. The various “ sigaoien Mr of the United 
States Department of Agriculture use trained men and women for research, extensi 
and tory work in combating insects, rodents and other pests. The D partment of 
Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, uses biologists in connection with wi 


and management, The U.S, Soil Conservation Service offers emp Dresent’ te toca 
trained in impounded wate water management for fish culture. State Departnents of Agri- 
culture use trained men for regulatory and inspection service, The research, extension, 
and teaching staffs of colleges and universities are also feds of opportunity as are 
commercial organizations in various phases of zoological work. 


AGL. General 5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. Staff 
biology emphasizing metabolism, growth, reproduction, and in- 
bertance structure, cane function, distribution, and economic importance of non-chordate 


General Zoo 2. Fr, ZX 1C1. All quarters. Staff 
_ png bes aay Wiss Bene. 4a Sab. ction, distribution, heredity, and economic 


204. Insects (3). General elective. Staff 
An introduction to the study of life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects. (May 
ee eee ee oe already cared credit in a more advanced 
course in entomology.) 

205. Wildlife Conservation (3). Winter, Summer. General elective. Pearson 
The conservation history of iinportant wildlife animals, expecially Alabama Ssh 
ssanRabinans suptibid: Wesderdal Waeeala wee ies trips may be required, as substitute 
for part of the scheduled lectures. 
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210. 


214. 


SOL. 


303. 


305, 


311. 


S13. 


400. Gene 


401. 


404. 


ests 
. Microl . Lec. 3, Lab. 6. F Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2. 
Methods oF Big rine Wy war Peb ow, ms 
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Conservation in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer. General elec- 
tive. Good 
The basic facts easential to an tnderstanding of, current problems. pertaining to the con- 
servation of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, 
and wildlife. Especially planned for elenentary and high schoo] teachers. 

Birds (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Summer. General elective. Good 
Birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various species as to 
flight, color markings, songs, and feeding habits. 

Fish Culture (3). Lec. 3. W . General elective. Dendy 
Introduction to the construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying 
an tenteein she Ee Sete, A Pea Ee ee a 
common sport 


Vertebrate Physiology and Anatomy (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 102. 


A survey of the function and structure of the organ systems of the vertebrate. This offering 
is aimed primarily to fill the needs of students in the Schools of Agriculture and Education. 
It cannot be used as a prerequisite to ZY 424. 


Comparative Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr., ZY _ 
Comparison of the systems of the vertebrates. : 


. Vertebrate Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Winter, Spring, Summer. Pr 


> 
ZY 101-2. Ivey 
A consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, and organogenesis 
of the amphioxus, frog, chick, pig, and human from a descriptive and ytical viewpoint. 
Laboratory work will consist of a study of prepared material supplemented with available 
living material. 


Medical Parasi (5). Lee. 3, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2, Guyton 
A biological study of parastic fatworms, roundworms, and protozoa with special empha- 


health of man. tion will be to 
man and other animals. 
General Entomol . Lee, . 3. Fall, Summer. Pr., 101-2. Good 
The general ereckagy Oe 2 nec Be pr the phage families of the Class Insects. 
Forest Entomology (5). Lee. 4, Lab, 2. § Pr., ZY 101. Pearson 
Principles of entomology in relation to insects for and forest products; recognition, 
life histories, and control of major insects of forests. 


Dusi 
staining and mounting tissues of the vertebrates 
and invertebrates. 
General Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall., Pr., ZY LO1-2. Turner 
An introduction to the {).. principles of parasitology; origin of parasites, adaptations of 
parasites, host-parasite relationships, and ecology. A survey of representative parasitic 
protozoa, helminths, and arthropods of man, domestic unimals, fish and game with emphasis 
on identification, life histories, prevention, and control. 
Practical Fish Culture (5). As arranged. Swingle 
Credit will be arranged for 3 months work in a state or federal hatchery or in an approved 
commercial hatchery or on other phases of fish culture. 


tics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 201-2, MH 
107, and junior i Ivey 
At course designed to illustrate on a mathematical basis the science of genetics 


and the mode of action of the gene. Laboratory work will consist of crossing experiments 
with fruit flies and a study of prepared materia] designed to illustrate the basic genctic 


ratios. 


Invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 101-2 and Marr 
The biolegy, taxonomy, and ecology of invertebrate animals. ¥ 


. Economic Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, ee 
u 


g. 
A consideration of the biological aspects, life histories, and control of insects. 


aoe Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior stand- 
n 

Insects, mites, and ticks of parasitological or medical importance to man. Emphasis will 
be placed on the role of arthropods in the transmission of protozoan and other diseases and 
the prevention of these diseases by controlling their arthropod vectors. 


405. 


406, 


409. 
410, 


413, 


414. 


415. 


429 . 


431. 
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its in nerath nn Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Fall. Rts BER, SOR, te: 08. snc yeckoe 
s - t 
Petnniead tasocts of forests and forest products; their importance, taxonomy, bionomica, aad 
control. Emphasis will be placed on life histories and habits, identification by morphologi- 
eal characteristics and type of damage, and control by chemical, biological, and cultural or 
forest-management practices. 


Bee Culture (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 101-2 and junior standing. 
Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and a consideration of bee ae 


Histology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. Spring. Pr., junior standi Dusi 
Origin, a and “paid of fundamental aaa eechel | of the vertebrates, 
Systematic Entomology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 
standing. : Good 
A systematic determination of insects through orders, families, genera, and species. 

Ecology and Identification of Fishes (5). Lec, 1, Lab, 8. Fall. Pr., ZY 101-2 


and junior standing. Dendy 
Field trips for the study of fish distribution and laboratory practice in the identification of 
the more common speciés. 


a Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer, even years. Pr., ZY 
Collection and identification of common aquatic insects, with emphasis on the immature 


Limnology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., CH 102, PS 205, ZY 101-2, and 


junior standing. Dendy 
Chemical, physical, and biological factors affecting aquatic life. 


. Vertebrate Zoology (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Fall. eae cee on ee ae 


Physiology, taxonomy, and ecology of vertebrate animals. 
Animal Physiology (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 301 and junior 


$s ‘ 

A systematic study of the physiology of the nervous system, special senses, circulation, 
respiration, digestion, kidney function, hormonal control, and reproduction. An effort is 
made to acquaint the student with methods of experimentation as a means for the direct 
acquisition of physiological facts. 


. Principles of Game Management (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 101-2 and 


wey seligenrenr of game management theory, techniques, and administration. - 


. eaaney See ee Sg igh io SP junior standing. Prather 


warm-water game fish and bait minnows; 
care of brood fish; methods of stocking, fertilization, use of supplementary feeds, weed 
control; trapping, sorting, counting fish, transportation; control of parasites, and related 
hatchery problems. 
Pond Construction (5). 1, Lab, 8, Fall. Pr., junior standing. § Lawrence 
Principles and practice in the selection of pond sites; surveying pond areas; use of dynamite 
in dam construction; installation of drain pipes and valves; and construction of dams, spill- 
ways, and diversion ditches. 


Principles of Heredity (5). Lec, 5. Winter, Summer. Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 
201-2 and junior Stalf 
A survey course in the science of genetics designed for students who will not take additional 
courses in genetics, The basic facts essential for an understanding of the mode of inberi- 
tance in plants and animals will be presented im a non-technical manner. Credit may not 
be allowed for both ZY 430 and ZY 400. Restricted to students in Education except by 
special permission. 


iel : ‘ S . Pr. T and 
here awe Bid Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Summer Ronn reseeae Se 


to give secondary teachers a knowledge of natural history and field identification 
common The collection and preparation of specimens for class- 
room use will be included. Restricted to students in Education except by special permission. 


Animal Biology (5). Lec.-Dem. 5. Summer. Pr., Teaching Experience and 
ior standing. Staff 
ciples of animal biology with emphasis on the structure and function of the human 


body. Preparation and utilization of demonstration material will be stressed. Restricted to 
students in Education except by special permission. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


The Department of tering, orrecamin “2 offers graduate training on the Master's 
and Doctoral levels, Students desiring graduate training in zoology, entomology, fisli- 
eries Management, or game management should have a degree from a recognized 
institution with Mca, ig undergraduate training in zoology, Rey, chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics, The training should include 30 hours of biolo a iat science 
related to the major subject. Training in agricultural subjects is essential also except 
i majors in zoology. Be rg Slants Colt Soa one or more prerequisite subjects 
be admitted but be required by the artmental advisory committee to 
up the prerequisites without credit. 


The Auburn University Agricultural Experiment Station has at presen active 
research projects in entomology, fisheries management, game management, and 
zoology. These eves a afford an eporetasy for part-time loyment by cai tet 
students on a becraner aa ‘duate assistants. There are graduate assistant- 
ships in connection with the eachine shcecun 

The Farm Ponds project sa 3s approximately 150 of various sizes which are 
available for use in aduate students, Facilities of the Cooperative Wildlife 
eset ee are rer or use in training Fe ee in Shee amran 
ment unit is operated tivel um University, te en 
of Conservation, the Fish and peat Satan e Department of Interior and 
the Wildlife Management Institute. Facilities of — Experiment Station at Auburm 
and at the various sub-stations and experiment fields located in all parts of the state 
are available for conducting research in connection with these projects in entomology. 
Excellent laboratory facilities are available for studies in scvect physiology, insect 
toxicology, and economic entomology. Theses are required of all students. 

Students devoting full time to graduate studies may complete the M.S. degree 
within a minimum of one calendar year. The doctoral degree requires a minimum of 
three school years or nine quarters beyond the B.S. degree. ee students on one-half time 
assistantships require two calendar years for completion of the M.S. degree or four 
calendar years for the completion of the Ph.D, degree. Part of the doctoral work may 
be done in absentia if necessary arrangements are made in advance, 

Graduate degrees offered in the Department of Zoology-Entomology are Master 
of Science and Doctor of Philosophy, Areas of specialization are entomology, fish- 
eries Management, game management, or zoology proper. 


Comprehensive examinations will be given to all candidates for Master's and Doc- 
toral degrees. Master’s degree candidates may receive written examinations at the 
discretion of the candidate's faculty-advisory committee and will be given an oral 
examination in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. oi peers. Bee ithe 
saga program will be given didn. for dei written ag iA yen 

ea 030 to admittance to candidacy for d 
ted a final oral examination will be h 


In all of these fields there are opportunites | in research, in state experiment sta- 
tions, government divisions, and commercial organizations. There are other oppor- 
tunities as extension workers, biologists in Soil Conservation Service, regulatory and 
ion service in the U.S. Plant Pe Pest Control Division, as teachers in 
colleges, and in state departments of agriculture, 


601. Insect Morphology y.(5). Leo Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Fall, Good 
A study of internal ermal structure of insects. 


602, Advanced Insect Taxonom wmcmny (5). 1 Lec. i Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., ZY 410. Good 
A detailed study of the classi Special emphasis is placed oa the clnssi- 
fication of orders and r Baer rc tee pa Sala Gor sbalaet 4 bavicusted: 


603, Insect Physiology G). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Pr., ZY it. Ottis 
General and comparative physiology of insects; a survey of the organ systems and their 
functioning in varions insects. Emphasis om research methods and A arahohion of data. 

604. Insect Toxicology y 5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Win Eden 
Toxic action of insecticides; analysis, preparation “4 ‘use of insecticides; spray residues to 
relation to health; research methods ei — Resp 


605. Ornithology (5). Lec. %, Lab. 6 6. 
The taxonomy, ecology, MS ae ie birds of southeastern United States. 


606. Mammalogy (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Winter. Pr., ay 420. Dusi 
The life history, ecology, and taxonomy of mammals, wi th special reference to game, fur- 
bearing, and predator groups; preparation of skins and pelts for study and display. 


610, 


611. 


612. 


614. 


615. 


616. 


619. 
Bas 


620, 
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. Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 426. Pearson 


This course is designed for uate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries 
Management. Application of game manayement theories, techniques, and administration 
with special emphasis on farm game species. 


. Forest and Range Game Management (5), Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ee 426. 
earson 


For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Applica- 
tion of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special reference 
to forest and range game. 


R Sdvencey Applied Enon (5). Lee. 4, Lab. L. Fall. Pr., ZY 402, Guyton 


Methods of insect con inspection, quarantines, and nae legal procedures; 
oy gy te: biological, pe nineal control; principal pests of United States; pests likely 
to ported 


Immature Forms of Insects &.. Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Winter. ¥ Pr., ZY 410. Hays 
Structure and identification of ture forms of insects; methods of collecting and pre- 
shrapaihace Temcne gtr pti wy rst Regine Macey sary 


“Mays Insect Morphology and Embryology (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr. 


£ tetiettins nts ti tiled thadadieg: sails ote ctures, nervous system, the special 
senses, muscular system, reproductive system, and Saooeteaial developments of insects. 


Advanced Insect Toxicology ( (). Leo. 4, Lal Lab. 3. Spring. | Pr., ZY 604. Arthur 

Mode of action, mode of entry, emical structure to toxicity, and precision 

peel of determination of insecticides; recent developments in the field of insecticide 
s 


Physiology of the Cell (3), Lee, 3, Winter. Pr., Z¥ 424 and Organic oe ts 


fe gg gear aiegy —ayet —l = o geet a ar  wcae tar ar minder 
The functions of the cell membrane and cytoplasm are studied as a basis for 

dockinwia behavior of the animal organs and systems. 

Fisheries Biology (5). Lee. 5, Lab. 0. Winter. Shell 

General survey the U.S. Fisheries resources, biology of commercial species, and a study 

of the management ewoployed. 

S ndy 
Seema he Ce ah A a 

of fishes. otis wil be roped Yo colt and ly 20 sci 


ment, and principles underlying plankton production. Field big ee ee en Oe 


Management of Impounded Water 5 yn RY Summer. Swin 
i auudtaatinn ob tae anand . af cane wy Be ree affecting their ingle 


Zoological Literature (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Winter. Pr., graduate sanding 


A study of zoological literature including journals, indexes, abstracting services, and standard 
references. For laboratory each student is required to review, a ns ee 
and oral reports on published results of research in his major field 
Organic Evolution (3), Lec. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 400, Mecham 
A consideration of evolutionary principles as illustrated by the various biological disciplines, 
ssiteniaay eomoaion systematics, and paleontology. 

Advanced Animal Physiology (5). Lec. Lae 3, Lab. 6. ge , ZY 424, Ottis 
Selected fundamental principles th emphasis on the nervous, 
circulatory, and excretory system. 

Caaiparstine Vertibeste, Basecrsncbesy’ Vt. Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 
The chemistry and physiology of vertebrate hormones with a consideration of the 


experi- 
used in the discovery of each of the endocrines. Operative removal of 
Gans td sodice of rein deconsee willbe dove i the inhaatny 


+ Advanced Genetics (5), fae. 5, hab 6 ee, ee ee Se ZY 400. Ivey 


A continuation of ZY effects, plusmagenes, speciation, effect 
of environmen 


t, biochemical genetics, and eisathie 


631. 


637. 


640). 


641, 


643. 
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Advanced Embryology (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, odd years, Pr., ZY 302 
and ZY 308. Ivey 
Fertilization, mechanism of cleavage, origin of asymmetry, gastrulation, organ-forming sub- 
stances, cell lineage, effects of centrifugation, parthogenesis, histogenesis, metabolism of the 
embryo, and effects of environment will be studied. Laboratory work will be done on 
chick, frog, insect, mollusk, fish, or other animal of special interest to the student, 


Helminthology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 311. Turner 
The morphology, physiology, classification, life cycles, and host-parasite relationships of 
representative helminths (Cestodes, Trematodes, and Nematodes). Methods of collecting, 
preserving, staining, mounting, and identification of helminths of local fauna. 


Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 311. Turner 
A study of free-living and parasitic protozoa important to agriculture, wildlife, and 
man, Morphology, physiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic formes 
will be emphasized. 


eis arer and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr, ZY 
a earson 
For graduate students with a major or minor in game management. A study of furbearer 
and wuterfowl resources. Emphasis is placed on problems of management and utilization. 
Animal Ecology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., graduate standing. Hays 
A study of the principal environmental factors and their effect on animals. The distribution 
of animals and their ecological groupings will be u major consideration. At least one extended 
field trip outside of laboratory hours will be arranged. 
Herpetolo . Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, odd years, Pr., ZY 420. Mecham 
A study of Nar Tae Se taxonomy, eon: and A eeavias of amphibians and reptiles. 
Laboratory collecting, preserving, and identification of loca) specimens will be an important 
consideration. 
Nematology (3). Lec. % Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 632. Cairns 
Advanced study of free-living und plant- and animal-parasitic nematodes. Detailed con- 
ee of aspects of morphology, reproduction, development, responses, physiology, and 
ecology. 
Field Entomology (3). Lec.-Dem. 4, Fall or Spring. Pr., graduate standing. 
Identification of more important orders, lies, and of insects; a consideration of 
morphology, physiology, and development of insects; control of major pests, A collection 
of at least 100 species of economic insects will be required. 
Chemical Control of Insects (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Winter. Pr., graduate standing. 
Properties of insecticides, including toxic action in living organisms; major uses and methods 
of application of formulations; hazards involved in handling insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to marketability of crops. 
Heredity and Evolution (5). Lec.-Dem. 5, Summer. Pr., 10 hours of general 
biology, botany, or zoology and teaching 5 experience. Staff 
Principles of genetics and evolution as encoun by secondary teachers with emphasis 
a povoyre aspects, Common misconceptions regarding heredity and evolution will be 
iscussed. 
Seminar. Credit to be arranged. Staff 
Special Problems (2-5). All quarters, Staff 
A. Zoology; B. Entomology; C. Apiculture; D. Parasitology; F. Physiology; F. Fisheries 
Management; G. Wildlife Management. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. Staff 


. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged, Staff 
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TS eee 6375 2373 8748 407 
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Table I1l—Enrollment of Students by Foreign Countries 
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